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SEVERAL editions of this Garden 
ers Kalendar having already been pub- 
liſhed, it is preſumed that the publio 
is ſo well acquainted with the perfor- 
mance, as to render it unneceſſary to 
mention any thing here. 


In each of the e be 
to the firſt, there have been ſuch alter- 
ations and additions made, as were 
neceſſary to include the new plants 
annually introduced into the Engliſh 
Gardens; and alſo to mention the diſ- 
coveries made in their culture and ma- 
nagement, which have not been few 
ſince the firſt publication of this work: 
therefore if they had been omitted, 
3.4 it 
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it would have rendered the work im- 
perfect. 


The improvements made in the art 
of Gardening, within fifty years paſt, 
are very great; ſo that we may with- 
out preſumption affirm, that every 
part of this art is in as great perfec- 
tion at this time in England, as in any 

part of Europe. Our markets being 
better ſupplied with all ſorts of eſcu- 
lent plants through the whole year, 
than thoſe of any other country; and 
in their ſeveral ſeaſons afforded at ſo 
cheap rates, that they are become a 
great part of the food of the poor: to 
which we may in part attribute the 
abatement of thoſe violent ſcorbutic 
diſorders, which formerly raged ſo 


much in this country. 


The Kitchen Gardeners (eſpecially 
thoſe near London,) have experienced, 
that by treating moſt of the eſculent 
vegetables in a leſs tender manner than 
before practiſed, their crops ſucceed 
much better; and by ſowing half the 
quantity of ſeeds on the ſame extent 
of ground, there is a great Sy of 
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materials for tanks on the ſame. Gabe 
jet. How well they have been exe- 
cuted, thoſe who are beſt acquainted. 
with the ſubject, are the moſt capable 


judges. But if we may preſume to 
- gueſs at the reception theſe books- 
have met with from the public, by the 
demand for them, we may conclude, 
that neither of thoſe performances will 


ever come to another edition. 


8 a work of this nature, Seel 


| only to inſtruct the practitioner at what 


times of the year each work 1s to be 


performed, it cannot be expected, that 
the manner of doing them can be here 


inſerted, as that would ſwell the book 


greatly beyond the limited ſize, and 


render it leſs portable; and as in the 
Gardeners Dictionary, there are ample 
inſtructions for raiſing and managing 
all the ſorts of trees, ſhrubs, and 
plants, with which the Engliſh Gar- 
dens are at preſent furniſhed, not on- 
ly for the embelliſhment of the Plea- 


; „ but alſo the many kinds 


of eſculent plants which are at pre- 
ſent cultivated in our Kitchen-Gar- 
dens, unknown here in the laſt age : 
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ſo the curious Reader is defired to 
turn to that, for directions how to 
perform the ſeveral works, in the dif- 
ferent branches of Gardening. 


The inſerting 3 in this work ates of 
culent plants and fruits are in ſeaſon, 
and alſo the trees, ſhrubs, and flowers, 


which bloſſom each month, the au- 
_ thor believes to be as neceſſary as any 


other part of the performance; for by 
this gentlemen who reſide in the coun- 


try but a part of the year, may be in- 


ſtructed to make choice of ſuch fruits, 
and to cultivate ſuch eſculent plants 
in their Gardens, as will be in ſeaſon 
at the particular time of the year, 
when they can enjoy them. The 
trees, ſhrubs, and flowers for adorn- 
ing their Gardens, may alſo be won 
ed to the ſame time. 


In this os the titles of many of 
the plants are altered, ſo as to cor- 
reſpond with thoſe mentioned in the 
laſt edition of the Gardeners Dicti- 


onary, which was altered to correſpond 


with Linnæus's ſyſtem. 


1 he - 
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ſeed and nb and their plants thrive 
much better. ; 5 


The Floriſts alſo have Hand out 
many better methods of raiſing and 
improving all forts of flowers, with 
which the Engliſh Gardens are now 
much more plentifully ſtored than was 
known to their predeceſſors; ſo that 
many ſorts which were ſome years paſt 
nurſed up with the greateſt care, and 
treated in the moſt tender manner, 
are now commonly planted in the open 
borders of the Pleaſure-Garden; where 
they thrive and are in greater vigour, 
than when they were treated with 
much greater nicety, whereby the 


Flower-Garden is more completely: 


adorned with theſe beauties. 


As to the number of exotic trees; 
ſhrub. and plants, brought into Eng- 
land within half a century paſt, it is 


doubtful if it be not nearly equal to 


thoſe before known here: and a great 


part of them are become, as it were, 


denizens in England, being ſo far na- 


turalized, as to thrive in the open air 


without ſhelter, and thereby afford 
Ty A 3 . 
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much greater pleaſure, becauſe they 
approach nearer to their natural beauty. 


And by making trials with many of 


thoſe formerly nurſed up in Green- 

houſes, and treated with great tender- 

neſs, they have been found to thrive 
and flower much better when planted 

in the full ground, and treated with 
leſs delicacy. | 


The new diſcoveries, annually made 
in the different parts of Gardening, 
occaſion a neceſſity for alterations and 
additions to be made, from time to 
time, in books written upon this ſub- 
ject; therefore the author hopes, that 
what he has done of this nature, in 
the late editions of his works, will not 
be interpreted, as if done with a de- 
ſign to depreciate the former impreſ- 
ſions, or to enhance the fale of the 
book, both which are far from his in- 
tention : but here he cannot help ob- 
ferving, that the demand for this book 
has been ſo great, as to tempt ſome of 
the Bookſellers to endeavour to im- 
poſe on the public, by employing their 
hackney ſcribblers to purloin from 
this, and the author's larger work, 

materials 
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The directions here given for the 


times of ſowing of ſeeds, the tranſ- 


planting and managing of all ſorts of 
lants, as alſo when the ſeveral eſcu- 
400 plants and fruits are in their ma- 


turity, as alſo the time of trees, ſnrubs, 


and plants being in flower, are here 


put down for the Gardens ſituated 
near London, and according to the 


new ſtyle ; ſo that in the management 


of Gurdent ſituated in a more nor- 


thern latitude, there muſt be an allow- 


ance made for the diſtance they are 


removed from this metropolis. This 
muſt be underſtood in general, for 


there are ſome particular warm ſoils 
and ſituations, at a great diſtance 


from London, in. which vegetation is 
almoſt as early as the lands 1 in ! 
near London. 


It may alſo be neceſſary to 1 


the Reader, that the calculations here 


made, are not taken from any one 
articular ſeaſon, but by comparing a 
diary which the author has kept many 


years; and from a medium of ſeveral 


years obſervation, the whole has been 
compiled. For thors: is frequently 


the 
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the difference of a fortnight or three 
Weeks, between one ſeaſon and ano- 


ther, in the times of fruit ripening, 


and the maturity of eſculent plants. 


But in many of the Winter fruits, 
there is often much more; for in ſome 


ſeaſons, the Pears of a tree which 
grew to a ſouth eaſt aſpect, were ripe, 
the middle of October, and by the end 

of the ſame month, thoſe not caten 


were become rotten; and in feveral 


other years, the fruit of the ſame tree 


were not catable before the end of 


Decemben Therefore the Reader is 
deſired to excuſe the author, when he 
finds ſome ſorts. of Autumn or Win- 
ter fruits, mentioned: to be in eatin 


at a different time from. that in- which 
they are ſome years in their maturity, 


becauſe ſuch alterations frequently 
happen in the ſeaſons, as will occa- 


ſion the difference before-mentioned' 


in the time of ripening of ſeveral 
fruits. 1 . | 


There are alſo the ſame kinds of 
work, directed to be performed in dif- 


| ferent months, which to thoſe who 


are unexperienced in the practical 
| | parts 
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parts of Gardening, may appear to be 


with the ſubjects, know, that in dif- 


ferent ſeaſons and ſituations, the ſame 


work may be performed to advantage, 


three weeks or a month earlier or 


later; ſo that the practitioner muſt 
be direQed herein by his. own judg- 


ment and obſervation, as it is im- 


pPoſſible to preſcribe rules for the va- 
riety of ſeaſons and ſituations, with- 


out repeating theſe neceſſary works in 
different months; therefore the moſt 
ſkilful Gan n will allow of theſe 


frequent repetitions, knowing it to be 


ground, when thoſe: before ſown or 


planted may have failed, otherwiſe a 


whole ſeaſon may be loſt. And it is 
hoped thoſe leſs acquainted with the 


practice, will not cenſure what they 
do not underſtand. 


As the * has been careful in 
reviſing the whole work, and inſert- 
ing the neceſſary additions and altera- 


tions made in this imp̃reſſion, he hopes 
it will meet with the like favourable 
reception from the public, as the for- 


mer 
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abſurd; but thoſe better acquainted | 


very neceſſary to put crops into the 
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mer editions have done, and for which 
he thinks he cannot better teſtify his 
gratitude to the public, than by en- 
dea vouring to promote, to the utmoſt 
of his abilities, the uſeful art of Gar- 
dening. n e 
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mer to be done in the KiTCnEn Garda. _ 


Fr the weather in this month be -mild, | you : 
ſhould continue to dig your ground, laying it 


in trenches to fweeren, that it may be ſoon made 


rcady for ſowing or planting the following months: 
bor by expoſing the carth thus in ridges to the froſt, 


it will be greatly mellowed, and rendered fertile; 


and a great quaintity of land may be ſoon levelled _ 
for ſowing, which would require much time to. dig 


in a proper manner; thereſore this work ſhould not 
be ſlightly done, as is too often the caſe, hen the 


and plant beans to ſueceed thoſe planted in the for- 


Windſor and Sandwich beans, about the middle of 


when they are going „ 
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ground is to be dug at the time the crops are put in. 
On warm borders and banks, near walls, pales, or 
| hedges, you may now ſow radiſh,. carrot, and let- 
tuce· ſeeds; and in warm ſituations ſow ſome peas, 


mer months. You may now plant the firſt crop of 
. fhis month, which will come in to ſucceed the ma- 


| Tagan and other early beans to ſupply the table 5 
ick beans may 
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be firſt planted, being hardier than the Windſor; 
therefore are preferred by the market gardeners, 
who have more regard to the quantity, than the qua- 
lity of their crops; but the Windfor beans are by 
much the beſt ſort for the table, Where the ma- 
Zagan, or other early kinds of beans are come up 
above ground, it will be a good method to train 
them as cloſe as poſſible to the walls, pales, or 
hedges, near which they were planted; and in fe- 
vere froſt to cover them with the tops of reeds, 
fern, heath, or any ſuch light covering to protect 
them; by this care, if properly performed, they 


may be preſerved in ſuch winters, as thoſe beans 


which are wholly expoſed will be deſtroyed. 
If the froſt ſhould prove very ſevere, it will be 
proper to cover the ridges over the roots of arti- 


chokes, either with old tanners bark, horſe-durth 


litter, or fern, which ever can be 3 caſily pro- 
cured, to prevent the froſt from penetrating fo far 
into the ground, as to deſtroy the artichokes; 
negleQirg this has very often Proves fatal to theſe 
in very ſharp winters. 

When this month proves ſeverely cold, and the 
ground is frozen ſo hard as not to be dug (as it 


often happens, ) you may carry dung and ſpread 


it upon the ground, repair hedges, rub out and 


clean your ſeeds, and prepare ſhreds and nails for 
thoſe trees which are to be pruned in the next 
month: and get all the garden-tools ready for 
uſe, that when the weather is mild, you may not 
be hindered with theſe things when every other 
part of the buſineſs is in great haſte; for if, in 
this and the next month, you omit putting in your 


crops, whenever the weather will permit, you will 


find a great loſs attending it the following ſpring. 


and ſummer, eſpecially in dry land. 


Make a hot-bed for ſowing early cucumbers, 


and as there is ſome hazard of the plants ſucceed- 


— at this ps eſpecially 1 in bad years, or where © 
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there is not due care taken in their attendance, 
chere ſhould be ſome ſeeds put into the bed at three 
or four different times this month, that if ſome 
| ſhould- fall, the others may ſupply their loſs : 


| there ſhould alſo. be one or two hot-beds made at 
I about three weeks diſtance from cach other.to force 


aſparagus, to ſucceed thoſe beds which were made 
the laſt month, that there may be no want of it 


: where it is required during the winter ſeaſon. - 
: Saw creſles, muſtard, rape, radiſh, turnip, 
75 and other ſmall: ſallet-herbs, upon moderate hot- 
f beds to bring them forward, for the ſeeds ſown in 
the full: ground at this ſeaſon ſeldom ſuceeed: 
8 '# thoſe perſons who have no frames to ſpare, may 
3 arch the beds with hoops, and cover them with 
5 mats, which will be ſufficient covering in any mo- 
5 X derate ſeaſon; or if, in ſevere: winters, the mats 
rare covered with ftraw to keep out the froſt, the 
; | ſmall fallet-herbs will come up in theſe beds, though 
2 che plants will not thrive ſo well as thoſe covered 
| 93 f 
MW. With glaſſes +: 
Wh 3 Earth up celery. ta blanch it, when. the 3 
1 is open and the ground not too wet, for the plants 
2 3 cannot be too much guarded from froſt, by earth- 
v7 ing them up at this time. And, in very hard | | 
- FHF  frolt, ſome of; the. celery, as alſo the ridges of | 
Or ; | 
| RF . endive which were put into the ground to blanch, _ 
x t Z x 3 
| ſhould be covered with long litter, or tanners bark, N 
or 5 
TY 0 keep the froſt out of the ground, other wiſe ö 
0 When it is frozen, they cannot be taken up for uſe 1 
in  when- wanted. You muſt alſo in open weather : 1 
draw up the earth to your early. peas and beans, | 
ur | | 
in which will greatly protect their ſtems from froſt; | 
5 this ſhould be done when the ſurface of the gteuad N ä 5 
CS: | is dry, left the moiſture of the earth rot their ten- * | 
* der ftalk,, In doing this great care ſhould be taken j 
d. v 0t to bury the tops of the plants with earth, : 
5 The muſhroom-beds muſt now be carefully ; 
3 E covered either with frames or long freſh ſtraw, : 
1 32 and : \ 
Pe r — 3 e D Re 5 — — Ca 5 
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and the old covering removed, for at this ſeaſon 
the ſtraw ſoon becomes rotten with moiſture, fo 


there can't be too great care taken of theſe bets 
to preſerve. them from froſt, and keep off the wet, 


both which are deſtructive to them at this ſeaſon ; 
for which-reaſon. ſome perſons cover the beds with 


frames, which 1s a very ſecure method where frames 


can be ſpared. : 
In mild weather, you may tranſplant your: beſt 

kinds of endive plants on a warm border for ſeed; 

in doing which, you ſhould be careful to lay the 


border a little goping, that the wet may not lodge 


about the plants: and be very careful to make 
choice of the ſtrongeſt plants, which have the 
greateſt number of leaves, and if it be the curled 
endive, thoſe plants muſt be choſen whoſe leaves 
are moſt curled; otherwiſe you will degenerate ibe 
ſort.in two or three years, ſo as to become almoſt 


plain. 


Look carefully to your cauliflower plants which 


are under frames, pulling of all decayed leaves 


from them, which if permitted to remain, will en- 


danger them, eſpecially if the weather prove ſo bad, 
that the glaſſes cannot be opened for three or four 
days together to give them air, which ſometimes 
happens at this time; when theſe rotten leaves will 
.cauſe the incloſed air 4n the beds to turn rancid, 
to the great prejudice of the plants, therefore you 

ſhould always pick them off as ſoon as they turn 
yellow; and to be ſure to give them as much air 
as pofſible when the weather will permit, otherwiſe 
they will draw up weak. and not be able to 


reſiſt the cold of the open air the next month, to- 


ward the end of which, if the ſeaſon be mild, they 
ſnould be planted out where they are to remain; 
and where there are cauliflower plants under bell 


or hand glaſſes which are deſigned to come early, 
the glaſſes ſhould be conſtantly raiſed on one ſide 


yy Props in mild weather, to admit air for the 
: ſame 
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ſame reaſon. But in froſty weather they muſt be 
(hut down as cloſe as poſſible to prevent the ſharp 
winds from getting under them, which may kill or 
greatly injure the plants. ; 
Thoſe who have. cucumber and melon plants | 
already up, muſt be very careful of them at this I 
ſeaſon, otherwiſe a ſmall neglect will deſtroy them | 
all. The beds muſt be conſtantly kept to an equal 
temperature of heat, and air muſt be given them 
at every opportunity, that the ſteam of the bed 
may paſs off; but this muſt be done with great 
caution, for too much cold air will be equally 
deſtruQtive to the plants; and the great art in 
raiſing them. early, depends upon carefully ob- 
ſerving all the changes and alterations of the 
weather, and the temperature of the beds: for the 
outward air is frequently very cold at this time, 
and the haſty admiſſion of it to tender plants may 
ſoon deſtroy them; therefore it will be proper to 
place a coarſe cloth before the front of the glaſſes, 
which are raiſed to admit air, to prevent its too 
freely entering the bed, which may give a ſudden be. 
check to them. © 


— 


When it happens, by ſevere froſt, or any other 
accident, your cauliflower plants are deſtroyed 
which were raifed in autumn, which, in very ſe- 0 
vere winters ſometimes has been the caſe, parti- "1-1 
_ cularly in the year 1768, and formerly more ſo 
than of late years, then you ſhould (as ſoon as the 
weather will permit) make a gentle hot-bed, and | 1 
ſow ſome ſeeds thereon, to raiſe a new ſupply; 'M 
which, if carefully raiſed, will produce very good 1 
heads in about a month after thoſe which were \ | 
raiſed in autumn, provided the young ones are - 
planted upon a freſh hot-bed' as ſoon as they are i M 
fit to remove, to bring them forward: In like man- 
ner you ſhould alſo raiſe ſome. cabbage plants, 
when your firſt crop has been deſtroyed. For want 
of this care to ſow. ſeeds of theſe after very ſevere 


winters 
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winters, many times people have loſt all the for- 
ward ſeaſon, and have not had a ſupply till very 
late in the ſummer. 
The aſparagus-beds made laſt month, will now 
begin to have ſome buds appear, when you muſt. 
earth them the full thickneſs over the crown of the 
roots, which ſhould be five or fix inches at leaſt, 
-and the frames ſhould now be put over them: 
but if you find the heat of the bed begin to de- 
cline, it will be neceſſary to add ſome hot dung 
round the ſides (which, in the gardeners phraſe, is 
called lining the beds;) this will renew the heat 
of the bed, and bring the aſparagus: forward; you 
ſhould obſerve alſo to cover the glaſſes put over the 
beds with mats and ſtraw every night, and in bad 
weather, when there is no appearance of ſun, the 
covering may remain on all the day, till the aſpa- 
ragus appears again tlirough the earth with which it 
was laſt covered; but after the buds are come up, 
the covering ſhould: be taken off every day if the 
weather will permit, otherwiſe the aſparagus will 
be white, which renders it leſs eien by the 
Engliſn. | | 
Towards the end of this month you may ik 
plant carrots, parſnips, leeks, and cabbages for 
ſeed, if the ſeaſon proves mild; obſerving to hang 
up the cabbages by their ſtalks under cover in a 
dry place, three or four days before they are plant- 
ed and to take off the outer leaves; that the wa- 
ter may drain from their inner leaves to prevent 
their rotting. Theſe ſhould be planted near a 
bedge, pale, or wall, where they may be ſheltered - 
from ſtrong winds, which often break down their 
branches of ſeed in ſummer, when they are too 
much expoſed thereto; in doing this you mult . 
never plant more than one fort in the ſame place: 
for where red and white cabbages, or ſavoys, are 
ſuffered to produce feeds near each other, the fa- 
Tina of their flowers will intermix, and. thereby 
| the 


Py 
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8 = the ſorts will be degenerated; and it is by not ob- 
: ſerving this method, the Engliſh gardeners ſeldom 

ow preſerve the red cabbages good and right in their 
uſt kind long, and ſuppoſe it is owing to the ſoil and 
"= climate; therefore this ſeed is frequently bought 
Nt of the Dutch, who are very careful in ſaving this 
„„ particular fort, never ſuffering any other kind of 
W cabbages to ſtand near them for ſeed: for the 


| ſame variation frequently happens, where ſavoys 
S 3 are planted near cabbages for ſeed; therefore to 


- preſerve theſe right, each ſort ſhould be planted by 
oy itſelf, at a diſtance from each other, to preſerve 
ba F them from varying. 
10 Make ſome gentle hot- beds the dr of this 
| month, to plant ſome tanſey and mint, which, 
8 1 if carefully managed, will be fit for uſe all Fe- 
bruary and March; after which time the beds in 6 


F the open air will ſupply the kitchen- _ 
Ps 3 If the former month, or the beginning of this, 


— | has proved ſo ſevere as to deſtroy the early radiſhes 

1 and carrots, . which were ſown on warm borders, 

you muſt make ſome gentle hot-beds to ſow ſome - 

. upon to come early, as ſoon as the weather 

8 will permit to do this work, to ſupply the 
table in ſpring, before thoſe can come which ate 

4 now to be ſown in the open air: but theſe hot- 

6 beds muſt be earthed eight or nine inches deep, 

5 otherwiſe there will not be depth enough for the 

x radiſh or carrot roots to run down before they [ 
reach the dung, which will ſtop the roots from go- | 

| ing farther. There . ſhould alſo be ſome ſeeds of | 
each ſort ſown on warm borders in the open air as. 1 

; ſoon as the weather will permit, to > ſucceed thoſe: | | 

. . ſown on the hot- beds. . | } 

5 Tranſplant endive into trenches Fa blanch, when- 1 


the weather is open and dry; in doing which 
you muſt obſerve to lay the trenches ſloping, that 
the wet may paſs off; and put the endive on the 
ide of the rige, towards the fun, _ at about 
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ſx inches from the top of the ridge, thruſting the 
plants into the earth almoſt to the extremity of 
their leaves; where there is the conveniency of a 
covercd ſhed, the plants ſhould be hung up by 
their roots for one night, that the wet may drain 
from their leaves before they are put into the 
trenches ; this wil be a good method to prevent 
the endive from rotting. But in very ſevere win- 
ters, the endive is frequently killed, which is not 
put into the trenches to blanch before the froſt ſets 
in, unleſs the borders where it grows are well pro- 
tected from cold by a covering of mats or ſtraw; 
therefore thoſe perſons who deſire to have endive 
all the ſpring, ſhould be at the expence of covering 
the plants in hard winters. | | 
You may now deſtroy ſnails and other vermin, 
which at this ſeaſon are cloſely laid up in the holes 
of walls, and under reed-hedges, and other places 
of ſhelter, but eſpecially behind the ſtems of wall- 
trees and in empty pots, where they may be eaſily 
taken before they get abroad. | 
Towards the end of the month, if the weather 
is open, there muſt be ſome more peas and beans 
put into the ground to ſucceed thoſe before plant - 
ed, that there may be a conſtant ſupply for the 
table or market from the beginning to the end of 
the ſeaſon, There ſhould alſo be ſome ſpinach, 
carrots, and lettuce of the common or brown 
Dutch ſorts, ſown on warm borders. Theſe ſow- 
ings ſhonld be repeated every fortnight or three 
weeks, provided the weather will permit, that if 
the forward ſowings are deſtroyed by froſt, there 
may not be wanting any of thele crops in the early 
ſeaſon. WET. . 
Toward the end of this month you may ſow 
ſome parſley in drills, and alſo ſome chervil; for 
as theſe ſeeds lie a long time in the ground, there 
will be little or no danger of their being injured 
by the cold. | 
$5.4 Pradudls 
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1. 5 Producis of the K1TCHEN-GARDEN T 
a Fou have now cabbages, ſavoys,. parſnips,. tur- 
dy EF nips, carrots, potatoes, lecke, onions, garlic, 
inn eſchalots, rocambole, beets, borecole, &c, in 
1 plenty; as alſo celery, endive, and rampion 
nt roots, and on hot-beds lettuce, and all ſorts of 
8 young ſallet herbs, as creſſes, turnip, radiſh, 
ot 9 rape, muſtard, coriander, chervil, tarragon, and 
ts ? mint; and aſparagus on hot-heds made the latter 
o- I end of November: you have alſo ſkirrets, white, 
3 red, and purple broccoli, ſalſafy, ſcorzonera, and 
e 4 large parſley roots, muſhrooms, ſorrel, burnet, par- 
8 ſlüley, ſage, roſemary, thyme, hy ſſop, inter- ſavory, 

| | coleworts, and ſprouts from the cabbage and ſavoy-- 
n, Z ſtacks, which were cut in Oftober and November, — 
es ſpinach, and cardoons, lea ves of the white and card 1 
es SY beets, with ſome other ſoup | herbs. And: under OY 
- F frames you may have brown Dutch lettuce. well f 
7 cCabbaged, with proper cat. PE 
r | Work to be dine in the Fx u rr. GARDEN, | 
18 E-| Cover the roots-of. all new- planted trees with: | 
by much to guard them from froſt, provided it 3 
1 be not already done, or that it may have waſted; _ ; 
= aud the fig-trees Which ate againſt walls, pales,. 
s | or eſpaliers, ſhould be covered either with-mats or 


0 ZF _. reeds; which will preſerve. their tender ſlioots | 4. 
- : from being injured by froſt, and cauſe the fruit to KEE 
e dome cut much earlier in the ſpring, and in greater 
f YN quantity; but before this is done, you ſhould di- 
e | veſt the branches of all the autumnal figs, if there 
4 are any remaining on; otherwiſe they will decay, 
and infe& the tender ſnooꝛs, which ſhould produce 
F F fruit the following ſpring. Wherever this method 
" BF _ +. pravtifed, there ſhould be.great-care/taken not 
3 


to expoſe the trees too ſuddenly to the-epen-gin 


* * — 


but remove the coverings gradually when the wen- 
9 ther becomes warm. And, where there are ſig - 
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trees planted in eſpaliers, it will be a good method 


to looſen the branches from the trellis, and either 
lay them down, or tie their branches together, co- 
vering them with dry litter or peas haulm, which 
will preſerve their branches from being Killed by 
the froſt, and Lee oe a good Top may be generally 
obtained. 
You may now cut out all the dead or cankered 
branches from your ſtandard fruit-trees; as alſo 
ſuch as croſs each other, and are ill p'aced; but 


be careful in doing this, to make the wounded part 


as ſmooth - as- poſſible, and floping, that the wet 
may not enter and be detairied W to the ent 
prejudice of the trees. CLE 

If the ſeaſon be mild, you may prune dwarf trees 
of any hardy ſorts of fruits, as pears, apples, vines, 


gooſeberries, currants, and raſberries; but ſtone 


fruit (which was not pruned in autumn) ſhonld” be 
deferred until the end of next month, or the be- 


ginning of March; becauſe if hard froſt ſhould 
follow ſoon after they are pruned, it will penetrate 
the wound of the tender ſhoots and injure them. 


In moiſt weather you may clear your fruit-trees 


from moſs, wherever they are infeſted with it 
which may now be eaſily ſcraped off with iron in- 
ſtruments, made hollow in ſuch a manner as to fit 


the ſizes of the branches; but theſe inſtruments 


muſt not be made too arp, leſt, by being incau- 
gonna they mould wound the bark. 
Cui grafts from all ſorts of early fruits in mild 


wether, toward the end of this month, of the 


beginning of next, aceording as the ſeaſon is more 
or leſs forward, laying them in the earth cloſe” to 
a dry wall or pale; and, if the weather ſhould be 
ſevere, they ſhould be covered with litter or ſtraw 
to protect them from injury. The reaſon for cut- 
ting ibem ſo earſyg is to prevent their buds from 
ſwelling too much; thereſore, as the winter proves 
the more or leſs ſevere, you muſt be directed to 
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cut the grafts ſooner or later, according as the trees 


are diſpoſed for budding. In the choice of theſe, 


you ſhould prefer ſuch as grow upon the fruitful 


branches of healthy trees, and that have good buds 
.to them. 


In- mild weather you mull prepare ſuch nies: 


1 as. are deſigned for planting with fruit trees the 


ſucceeding month, -laying a good quantity-of freſh 
earth thereon, making it level, that it may have 


ſome time to ſettle before they are planted. You 


may alſo repair the borders about old fruit-trees 
which want mending, by laying: fome freſh earth 
and well: rotted dung upon them; if the ſoil is cold 
and moiſt, then the rotten dung from the old me- 
lon and cueumber- beds will be the moſt proper; 
but where the ſoil is hot, neats dung is by far the 
beſt; or where that cannot be had, rotten hogs 
dung is vety good manure for fruit- trees; theſe- 
being-naturally colder than-any other ſort of dung, 
will keep the earth cool about their roots in the 
ſummer ſeaſon. Wherever any of theſe dungs are 
applied to fruit trees, they ſhould be thoroughly 
rotted before they are laid on the borders, other- 
wife they will do more harm than good. But if 
the trees are old, it will be of little ſervice to add 
this near their ſtems; for the roots which ſupply 
them with nouriſhment, are extended to a conſi- 
derable diſtance: therefore the whole border ſhould 
be manuted to the diſtance pf fourteen feet from 
the ſtems, where the borders are wide enough to 
admit of it, that the young roots may receive nou- 
riſhment therefrom 
Mend and repair-all your decayed . with 
new poles where they want them, and faſten ſuch: 
aces where the poles or rails are looſe, with wire, 
which is the ſtrongeſt faſtening. Tou muſt alſo 
train and tie the branches of your fruit- trees thereto 
with ſmall ofter twigs, but obſerve to place their 


9 regularly at proper diſtances, never to 
eroſs 


IP 
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croſs each other, and not to faſten them ſo cloſe 


4 


with the twigs as to pinch the ſhoots, when they 


all have grown larger the following ſummer. 


Lou may yet plant ſtrawberries and rafberries, 


if the weather is mild and the ground in proper 


order, tho? it would have been better if done in 


autumn, eſpecially where the ſoil is dry. Thoſe 
u ho are curious to have early ſtrawberries, ſhoold 


now plant them in pots filled with good earth, 
and place them in a ſheltered ſituation till they are 
rooted; after which the pots ſhould be plunged 
into a moderate hot-bed, which will bring them 


forward in a ſhort time; though it would have 


been much better if they had been planted into the 
pots in OQober, that they might be well rooted 
before they are put in the hot-bed, . whereby they 
would be capable of bearing a much larger quan- 
tity of fruit than thoſe which are newly tranſplant- 
ed; or if they were planted into pots at this ſea- 
ſon, and kept in a ſhady ſituation all the following 
ſummer, keeping the plants always clear from run- 
ners, and not ſuffer them to bear fruit, they will 
be in good order to force the next ſeaſon. But 
where there has not been a proviſton made of theſe 
plants in time, they ſhould be tranſplanted with 
good bails of earth to their roots, and put upon 
the hot-bed, and in this caſe there will be no oc- 
caſion for planting them in pots; but it muſt be 
obſerved, that they ſhould have been kept clear 
from runners, and to fingle heads the foregoing 
fummer ; for if they were permitted to fend out 


ſuckers from their ſides, the principal roots will 
have been ſo much weakened, as not to be in a 


condition to produce much fruit when they are 


forced. The earth of the hot-beds wherein the 


| ſtrawberries are planted, ſhould be loamy and 


prevent their fruiting in plenty. Theſe hot-beds 


ſtrong, but not enriched much with dung, which 
will only add to the luxuriance of the plants, and 


muſt 


A 


- 
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muſt not be kept covered too cloſely; but when» 


ever the weather will permit, the plants ſhould 
have a large ſhare of air, eſpecially when they are 


in flower, otherwiſe the bloſſoms will fall away; 
they muſt alſo be frequently r-freſhed with water; 


fruit in © 


otherwiſe the bloſſoms will fall off and not produce 
much fruit; but the N muſt be performed 


with diſcretion. 


Thoſe perſons who are very curious to have early 

Foecingiitvonts, mult now begin to add 
their heat, whether it be dung or fire which they 
ufe; but, for the earlier fruits, fire is better than 


equal; for the dung ar this ſeaſon, eſpecially where 


dung, becauſe the heat of that may be kept more 


it is expoſed to the weather, being often damped” 


by great ſnows or too much wet, is very ſubje@ to 


loſe its heat; and when the trees have been forced, 


there muſt be great care taken to keep up the ; 


heat; for if, after they have been forced out 


into bloſſom, they are neglected, and the air with- 
in the glaſſes is not kept nearly to the ſame tem- 
perature of heat, the bloſſoms will fall off, and no 


fruit will ſucceed them. There ſhould alſo be the 
ſame care taken'to let in freſh air whenever there 
are opportunities, for if they are kept too cloſe, 
they ſeldom ſucceed well; therefore it is not pro- 
per to apply the heat too early to the trees, becauſe 


this month is often unfavourable to tender bloſſoms, © 
when the external air is generally too cold to be 


o 


admitted; and if the heat be not applied before 
the beginning of this month, the bloſſoms will 


not appear till the beginning of the next, when the 
weather is generally leſs ſevere than in this; ſo 
that there. will be leſs danger of miſcarrying, and 
the fruit will be tipe almoſt as wy as thoſe which 
were forced all December. b SN 


Fruits i in prime, er yet fling. | | 4 


Pears; z Leflacherie, 9 virgoleuſe, am- 
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brette, epin d'hy ver, St. Germain, St. Auguſtine, 
winter beurre, martin ſec, winter boncretien, 
citron d'hyver, rouſſelete d'hyver, franc-real, 
bugi or bergamot de paſque, bergamot &'Hol- 
land, muſcat alleman, ronville, portail, beſi de 
| caiſoy St. Martial, arid beſi de chaumontelle from 
Eſpaliers, Which will keep near two months longer 
than thoſe from good aſpected walls; and baking, 
the cadillac, black pear of Worceſter, and the 
Pickering. 

Apples; golden pippin, nonpareil, . 
pippin, golden ruſſet, Wheeler's ruſſet, Pile's 
ruſſet, Harvey apple, Kentiſh pippin, Holland 
Pippin, aromatic pippin, Kirton pippin, winter 
pearmain, ” monſtrous rennet, pear ruſſet, aro- 
matic rufſet, John apple, winter queening, 
pomme roy, pomme d' Apis, winter gilliflower, 
with many others of leſs note; as allo nuts, al- 
monds, fervices, medlars, and grapes, Where 
they have been carefully preſerved ; by cutting 1 the 
bunches with a knot or joint of the vine, and hang- 
ing them in rows, in a dry warm room, at ſuch. 
diſtance as not to touch each other, and that the 
air may paſs freely between them, ' otherwiſe they 
will ſoon grow mouldy and rot. By this method 
grapes have been preſerved good until the end of 
February, but it muſt be the Frontiniac, and other 
late ſorts, which ſhould be thus treated. 


TR. 40 be. eas in the PLEASURE-GARDEN: and 
'W1iLDERNTSS, 


In froſty weather you ſhould coyer the beds of 
ranünculuſes, anemonies, byacinths, and other 
choice flowers: ſuch of them as are not come up 
above-ground may be covered with. tanners bark, 
peas haulm, or ſome other. light covering; but 

the beds of flowers that are come up, mult be 
arched over with hoops, and covered with mats or 
eloths; for if they are not prote &ed from ſroſt at 

this 
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this ſeaſon, their leaves will be killed, whereby 
the roots are often deſtroyed, or at leaſt greatly 


weakened ; but in mild' weather they ſhould be un- | 


covered, and: expoſed to the air as much as poſſi- 
ble: for if they are too cloſely covered, they are 
apt to take damp and mould, which frequently 


cauſes them to' decay : wherever this covering is 


praQiſed, it ſhould be continued until the weather 
is become warm, otherwiſe it is bettet not to uſe 
it; for by being covered the plants will become 
tender, and leſs able to reſiſt the cold, than thoſe 
conſtantly expoſed to the open air. 

The hyacinths, narciſſuſes, and other bülbobs 
and tuberous: rooted flowers, whoſe leaves do not 
yet appear above ground, may be covered over with 
tanners bark, which will prevent the froſt from 
penetrating, which, in ſevere winters, where there 


is no coveting, frequently deſtroys the roots. And 
in wet land, where the beds are raiſed much above 


the paths, there ſhould be tan, litter, or du 
laid in the paths to raiſe them, otherwiſe the Kab 


will enter through the ſides of the beds to the roots, 


and greatly weaken or kill thoſe on the outſide of 
the beds. This method is conſtantly 5 by 
the floriſts in Holland, who preſerve t 


nerally do, tho? the winters there are commonly 
mote ſevere than in England. 


Cover all pots and tubs of ſeedling flowers in | 


hkrd? froſt, and alſo from great ſnows, which are 


very injurious to them, eſpecially to the ſeedling 
hyacinths, Perſian iriſes, ſpring cyelamen, ra- 
nunculuſes, anemonies, narciſſuſes, and ſome 


other bulbous and tuberous rooted flowers, which, 


though hardy enough to reſiſt the cold of our A 


mate, when their roots are fully grown, yet, while 


young, are in danger of being deſtroy ed by ſevere 


froſt. And where | theſe pots or- tubs are not 
plunged into the earth, there ſhould be tan, litter, 


* 


eir flower 
roots much better than the Engliſh gardeners ge- 


or 


A 
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or dung, laid about them, to prevent the froſt en- 
tering through their ſides. 


In mild weather you may plant ſuch roots of 
ranunculuſes, anemonies, and tulips, as were 


kept out of the ground to retard them, that they 


may ſucceed thoſe which were planted in autumn; 
but this ſhould not'be done when the earth is over 
wet, which would endanger the rotting of their 
reots; and if there ſhould happen to fall much 
rain aſter they are planted, or hard froſt ſhould ſoon 
after follow, the beds mult be covercd with mats, 
ſtraw, or peas haulm, otherwiſe the roots will be 


1 in great danger of periſhing. 


Turn over your heaps of compoſt, that the froſt 
may mellow them, and break the clods: the oft- 
ener theſe are turned, the ſooner they will be fit 
for uſe. You ſhould now make new heaps of 
compolt in mild weather, when there is more lei- 
ſure for doing it than when the ſcaſon is farther 
advanced, and many other neceſſary works require 
attention; therefore at ſuch. times when the la- 
bourers have not full employment in the garden, 


preparing compoſts for pots and borders ſhould not 


be negleQed, as theſe ſhould have time to lie ard 


ſweeten before they are uſed: for without this, 
there can be ſmall hopes of having choice flowers 


in any tolerable degree of perſeCtion. 

Your choice carnations and auriculas ſhould be 
3 from heavy rains, ſnow, and ſevere froſt, 
which are often very deſtructive to them; but they 
ſhould have as much free air as poſſible in mild 
weather, otherwiſe they willdraw up weak, and not 
blow ſtrong. At this feaſon you muſt alſo be care- 


ful to protect them from vermin, which, for want 
of other food, will deſtroy them; particularly rats 
and mice often make great havock among them; 


and where hares or rabbits can come to carnations, 
they generally make clear work, ſeldom leaving 
any in cheir N The ſparrows alk at this ſeaſon, 

often 
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often peck out the heart or inner leaves of theſe 
plants, if not prevented. 

At the latter end of this month you muſt pro- 
vide ſome new dung, which ſhould be thrown on 
an heap to warm for about ten or twelve days, and 
turned over two or three times, to mix the parts 
well together, (in the ſame way as is pra & iſed for 
cucumber-beds,) to make ſome hot · beds for ſow - 
ing the choiceſt ſorts of annual flowers upon, as 
the amaranthus tricolor, cockſcomb, globe ama- 7 
ranthus, diamond. ficoides, double ſtramonium, 
ſome of the ſorts of the annual ketmia, melon- - 
gena, and other tender kinds of annual plants that 
they may be brought forward to flower; for thoſe 
which are raiſed early, will be ſtronger than others 
which are ſown later in the ſeaſon; and by this 


method you may expect to obtain good ſeeds from 


all the ſorts, whereas many of them wi l not produce 
any in this climate, when they are not brought for- 
ward in the ſpring. 

Prune up wilderneſs trees and flowering ſhrubs 
where they grow too much out of ſhape, but their 
ſhoots muſt not be ſhortened, for that will pre- 
vent their flowering; and dig up the ground in 


wilderneſs quarters if it be not frozen, obſerving - 


to clear it from the roots of all hurtful weeds. 
This digging will be of great ſervice, and add a 


neatneſs to the wilderneſs. But in doing this, you < =p 


muſt be careful not to diſturb the roots of thoſe wood 
plants which are intermixed under the trees for the 
ſake of their flowers, 8 

You may yet ſow the ſeeds of auriculas and po- 
lyanthuſes, in mild weather, if it was negleQed 
in October and November; and where the pots or 


| tubs in which they are ſown, are guarded from too 
much wet, the plants will often come up in good 


time, But if they ſhould not come up the firſt 
| ſpring, the earth muſt not be diſturbed, for ſome- 
times they * come up in autumn or the follow- 


ing 
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ing ſpring, provided the ſeeds are not buried too 


deep in the ground. 55 


Plants now in Flower in oh open Air. 
Winter aconite, helleboraſter or bears-foot, 


green-flowered black hellebore, true black helle- . 


bore or Chriſtmas roſe, ſome ſingle anemonies in 
warm ſituations, blue and white winter hyacinths, 
early ſtarry hyacinth, or ſcilla bifolia, polyanthuſes, 


primroſes, ſingle ſnowdrops, round-leaved ſpring 


cyclamen, hearts-eaſe, or panſies, yellow alpine 
alyſſon, cypreſs narciſſus with many double flowers 
on each ſtalk, periwinkles, and ſometimes in a warm 
ſituation or where they are covered with frames, the 
duke van tol tulip. 


Hardy Trees and Shrubs not in Flower. 
Lauriſtinus two ſorts, Glaſtenbury thorn, me- 
zereon, ſpurge-laurel, ſtrawberry-tree, manna 
aſh, cornelian cherry, clematis bætica, ala- 


ternuſes, box-tree, hamamelis or witch hazel, 
phillyrea, ſhrubby baccharis of Virginia, pyra- 


cantha in fruit, St. Peter 5-wort ſhrub in fruit, and 
ſome others. | | 


MEDICINAL Pants which now may be gathered 
DR fer. Uſe © 
White and black maiden-hair, golden maiden- 


hair, ſmallage roots, birthwort roots, acum roots, 


aſarabacca, fw allow wort roots, aſparagus roots, 
ſpleenwort, maſterwort roots, beet roots, biſtort 
roots, briony roots, bugloſs roots, dwarf elder 
roots, leſſer celandine, or pilewort roots, iris or 
oris roots, cypreſs cones, dragon roots, elecam- 
pane root, eryngo root, dropwort roots, male 
and female fern roots, fennel roots, greater 
gentian roots, liquorice roots, ivy berries, monks 


rhubatrb roots, aliſander roots, dock roots, hen- 


bane ow; ee FO” Tpignel roots, piony 
EG . | Toots, 
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roots, butterbur roots, parſley roots, hogs fennel 
roots, valerian roots, meadow ſaxifrage roots, 
pinetree- cones, Solomon's ' ſeal roots, mad7er. 
roots, orchis or ſatyrion roots, white ſaxifrage 
roots, -ſkirret roots, tormentil roots, All theſe 
roots are much better for uſe, when they are taken 
up before they begin to ſhoot; for after they have 
ſhot out new fibres, they either grow hard or 
ſticky, or ſoon ſhrink when taken up, and loſe all 


| their virt ue. 


» 


Miri io be 1 in the Nonsrny. 
If- this month ſhould prove to be hard froſt, you 


tend to tranſplant young trees or ſtocks in the 


ſpring; you may alſo lay ſome dung between the 
rows of young trees where it is wanted, that it 


may be ready to be dug into the ground when the 
froſt is gone. You may now trim and plaſh hedges, 


but it is better to delay it until the froſt is over, 


becauſe where trees are greatly wounded; the froſt 


often penetrates and much injures them; and when 


muſt carry dung upon the ground where you in- 


the ſhoots are frozen, they will not bend, but ace | 


apt to crack. 


When the weather i is wild, you ſhould edrithud 
trenching the ground where you intend to plant. 


young trees in the two following months; and 


prepare ſome beds for ſowing kernels of fruit- trees, 
or maſt and berries of foreſt- trees, or flowering 
ſhrubs, ſome of which muſt be ſown the latter end 
of this month, or the beginning of the next. You 


ſhould alſo continue digging the ground between 


the rows of trees in the nurſery when the weather : 
is favourable,” being eareful not to injure their 


was ; but you ſhould ſhorten all fuch roots as ex- 
tend oat from the trees, which will cauſe them 
to put out new fibres near the ſtems, and thereby 


render them much fafer to tranſplant : this ſhould 


by renten 9 to _ forts of evergreen 


trees, 
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— 


trees, otherwiſe they will be unſafe io remove in 
a few years. | 


In froſty weather you ſhould carefully look to your 


young trees in the nurſery to prevent their being 


eaten by hares, rabbits, or other animals, which, 
in ſevere ſeaſons, often eat down young trees,. and 
alſo diſbark large trees and ſhrubs.  _ +; +... 
In open weather you may trim up your hardy 
foreſt-trees in the nurſery, but be careful. to leave 
ſome ſmall ſhoots on the ſtems of all young trees, 


, 


to detain the ſap for the augmentation of their 
ſtems, otherwiſe they will be too weak to ſupport- 
their heads; but they ſhould not be left in too great 


quantity, leſt they prevent the upright growth of 
the trees. 1555 486 10 
Lou may, towards the latter end of this month 
(if the weather be mild,) tranſplant: ſtocks for fruit- 
trees; as alſo young foreſt- trees, where it was ne- 
glected to be done in autumn; for the ſooner done, 
the better, provided the ſoil be dry; for when ne- 
gleQed till late in the ſpring, if it ſhould prove dry 
weather, they will be in danger of being deſtroyed, 
eſpecially if there be not convenience to water them. 


Werl to be done in tie GxkER-Housz and STOVE. 


If this month proves very ſevere (as it often hap- 


pens,) you mult be carefal to keep the froſt out 


of the green- houſe; for if it reaches the earth of 


your orange- trees ſo as to freeze it, it will cauſe 
all the fruit to drop off, and often a great part of 
the leaves alſo; therefore it is very uſeful to have 


a flue contrived under the pavement, in the front 


of the green-houſe, which may be uſed in ver 
hard winters, when it will be very difficult to keep 


the froſt out of the houſe where this is wanting; 
but where there is no ſuch contrivance, the glaſſes 
in front ſhould be cloſel y covered with mats, reeds, 


or ſtraw; and you ſhould light ſix or eight large 


candles 
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candles to burn in the green-houſe every night, or 


place ſome pans of coais, well lighted, toward the 
front glaſſes; which are much better than burning 
charcoal, as by ſome practiſed, which is equally 
2 to plants as animals, where the air is 
ed, as in green houſes it muſt be, when the 
are cloſely ſhut. Beſides, in great thaws, when 
the air is filled with moiſture, which occaſions a a 
great damp in green-houſes, it will be of great uſe 
to make two or three gentle fires where there are 
lues to rarify and warm the air, which otherwiſe 
often occaſions the geaves of the trees to ron 
mouldy and drop off. 5 
ou muſt alſo obſerve to pick off all dead leayes, 
or ſach as are mouldy, which, if ſuffered to remain 
on, infe& thoſe which grow near them, and alſo 
corrupt the air of the houſe, to the prejudice of 
your plants; beſides, this adds a neatneſs to the 
houſe, and renders them more beautiful, as alſo 
more healthful. In mild weather you muſt let air 


into the houſe, without which the plants will alter 


their colour, and ſometimes caſt their leaves; but 
this muſt be done cautioully at this ſeaſon. You 
mult alſo refreſh them with water as often as you 
find it neceſſary, but give it them ſparingly ;. for 
it is better to give it ofien, and in ſmall quantities, 
than to over water them at this time of the year; 
| becauſe it may prove very hurtful, eſpecially if 
bad weather ſhould fet in ſoon after, and no ſun 
appear in the day time to dry the damp, as is often 
the caſe at this ſeaſon, when there are hard froſts; 
at which times there may be a neceſſity to keep the 
houſe cloſely ſhut up for. ſeveral days, for the moiſ- 
ture of the earth in the tubs and pots will greatly 
add to the damp of the air. 


The hardy fucculent plants muſt have as much 


air as poſſible in mild weather; for if they are too 


eloſely ſhut up, they often caſt their leaves and ap- 
e unſighily, e the ſedums, cotyledons, 
cacalias, 
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cacalias, and meſembryanthemi, which, when 
drawn too much, will not appear handſome, nor pro- 
duce near ſo many flowers as thoſe kept more hardy; 
but theſe muſt be carefully guarded from froſt, 
which generally kills them if expoſed thereto, --. 


The ananas, or pine-apples, ſome of which 


will begin now to ſhew their fruit, muſt be care- 
fully looked after, obſerving to refteſb them when 
they are dry, with water; for want of which they 
are often ſtarved, and their fruit rendered ſmall; 
but this water ſhould be placed in the ſtove at leaſt 
twelve hours before it is uſed, that it may acquire 


; an equal warmth with the air of che houſe, other- 
wiſe it will be too cold for them. You muſt alſo 


keep up the warmth, and not ſuffer the heat to 
decline at this, ſeaſon, leſt thereby the fruit be 
ſtinted: the tan muſt alſo be kept of a proper 
warmth, by ſtirring it up, if neceſſary, and freſh 
tan put into the beds where. it is wanting; for if 
they have not aproper heat to their roots, they will 
not produce large fruit; but, at the ſame time, I 
muſt caution, againſt. keeping the ſtove too hot, 
which will force the fruit too much; and render it 
very ſmall; this alſo occaſions the young plants, to 


ſhew fruit a year before their time, ſo. BY it 


will be exceeding ſmall and of little value. 
The coffee-trees, and other woody plants, hich 
are placed in the bark-bed in the ſtove, mult allo be 
often refrethed with water, and their dead or mouldy 


* 


Jeayes conſtantly taken off; and where any of the 


leaves have contracted fly, it ſhould: be carefully 
waſhed off; as ſhould inſe&s, wherever. the plants 
are infeſted with them, otherwiſe they will increaſe 
and ſpread 'over all the plants in the houſe: this 
Mould be performed with a wet ſponge. 
If the bark in the bed of the tan-ſtove has ſettled 
unequally (as it often happens,) that the pots do 
not keep their poſition, it will be proper to take 
them out in a fine day, and ſtir the bark, adding 
| a little 
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a little freſh tan thereto; (which ſhould ha ve been 
in ſhelter a week or ten days before it is put into 
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the bed to drain off the moiſture) and then plunge 


4 | the pots down again: this will renew the heat, and 
be very uſeful to the plants, but they muſt not be 
2X expoſed to the open air while this may; at this 


ſeaſon of the year. 
The tender ſorts of aloes, cereuſes, euphorbia, 


and melon thiſtles, ſhould now have very little wa- 

ter given to them; for moiſture at this ſeaſon is very 

injurious, eſpecially where the air of the houſe 18 
not kept in a due temperature of heat. 


Plants i in Flower inthe Gazen-Hovusn 870 vs 


Double naſturtium, phylica, ſolidago with a 
branching corymbus, geranium with a ſcarlet flower, 
Indian yellow, Spaniſh, and Arabian jaſmines, 
African glagiolus, . cacalia with ſucculent leaves, 
oſteoſpermum with poplar leaves, lantanas of two 
or three ſorts, ceſtrum of two ſorts, caſſias, her- 
mannias, papaya, tarconanthus, ſhrubby baccharis 
with ſawed leaves, aloe ſuccotrina, aloe margari- 
tifera the greater and ſmaller, cuſhion aloe, hedge- 
hog aloe, partridge· breaſt aloe, tongue aloes of three 
or four ſorts, common Barbadoes aloe, ſmall herba- 
ceous aloe, African mountain aloe, cobweb aloe, 
arQotules of two or three forts, aſcyron belearicum, 
Canary campanula, meſembryanthemi of ſeveral 
forts, ſedum arboreſcens, craſſulas, malpighia mali 
punici facie, euphorbia, baſella in fruit, the ſmaller 
Jeonures, Perſian cyclamens, Barbadoes flower fence, 
| hibiſcus called China roſe, ſome ſorts of apocynums, 

crinum or lilly aſphodel, pancratiums, African 
graſs-leaved marygold, black flowering lotus, di- 
oſma two or three ſorts,” ſhrubby African mallow, 
ſhrubby African lavatera, ſhrubby African groundfſel 
with ſtiff leaves, amaryllis, myrtle of Ceylon, ixia 


with white flowers, African wood ſorrel, amomum 


FE- 


plinii with. oranges. and lemons 1 in fruit. 
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Mort ta be dane in the K1TCHEN- GARDEN. 


F the weather proves mild in this month, there 
is a great deal of buſineſs to be done in the 
kitchen-garden, which, if omitted, will be of bad 
conſequence, moſt of the principal crops __ 
now to be ſown or planted, which, if deferre 
later in the year, ſeldom ſucceed ſo well, eſpecially 
upon dry-land. | 5 
Lou muſt now prepare your ground for carrots 
parſnips, radiſhes, ſpinach, beets, beans, peas, 
parſley, and cabbage lettuce, which ſhould now 
be ſ6wn ;. and where it is only for the ſupply of a 
ſamily, there ſhouid not be too much of each ſort 
ſown at one time; for it is a much better. way to 
ſo three or four times of each, (except the parſ- 
ley, beet, and parſnips) at about a fortnight or, 
three weeks diſtance from each other, that there 


may be a continuation. of them jor the kitchen, | 
| than to truſt to one ſowing, which will laſt but a 


ſhort time; eſpecially the radiſhes, beans, peas, 
and lettuce; but if the other ſorts ſucceed, one 
ſowing of each will be ſufficient, unleſs where 
ſmall young carrots are wanted as long in the ſea- 
ſon as they ean be procured; and if ſpinach is 
deſired great part of the year, the ſeeds ſhould be 
ſown at different times, allowing a fortnight or 


three weeks interval between each ſowing, accord- 
ing to the time of year, for in hot weather it will 


not 


ſixe, in which their goodneſs conſiſts. 
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not continue long fit ſor uſe: but in moderate 
weather, and where there is proper allowance of 


room for growing, it will laſt three weeks good. 

Sow young ſalleting upon moderate hot-beds, 
but in mild weather the ſeeds may be ſown on 
warm borders near walls, pales, or hedges, to 
ſucceed that which was laſt ſown; for at this ſea- 
ſon there ſhould be a ſupply ſown every week, 
which is as long as each ſowing will continue fat 
for uſe before it will be too large. 

This is alſo the ſeafon for ſowing ſcorzonera, 
ſalſafy, and ſkirrets, for the firſt crop; but the 
general crop muſt be ſown much later: for if 
theſe are ſown too early, they are apt to run to 
ſeed; but as in ſome families theſe roots are re- 
quired as long as they can be procured, they muſt 
be ſown at different ſeaſons, that there may be 
ſome roots for uſe early before the general crop 
comes in. You may now ſow corofallet, large- 
rooted parſley, winter favaroy, marygolds, and 
ſorrel, with moſt other hardy plants; theſe are 
beſt ſown in ſeparate ſpots or beds, and afterwards 
thinned to the proper diſtance which each requires; 
for where they are ſown with other crops, they do 
not thrive ſo well; nor ſhould they be left tco 


cloſe, for then the plants will draw each other up 


weak, and become ſmall. But this is not to be 
underſtood of the common or curled parfley, which 
is frequently ſown in drills, for the more ready 
cutting of it, and keeping it clear from weeds ; 
the curled fort is what | would recommend rather 
than the common parſley, becauſe it is much eaſier 
to be diſtinguiſhed from the leſſer hemlock, which 
is a poiſonous herb; the large-rooted Hamburgh 
parſley ſhould be ſown thin as carrots, and hoed 


out in the ſame manner as is praQiſed for them, 


that the roots may have room to grow to a good 


Make 
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Make moderate hot-beds for ſowing ſome cau- 
liflower ſeeds, for ſummer plants to ſupply the 
kitchen, after thoſe which were ſown, in Auguſt 
are gone; but the plants raiſed at this ſeaſon ſel- 
dom ſucceed well but in a moiſt ſoil, for in dry 
ground they rarely produce large heads. However, 


it is neceſſary to have them for a family, where the 
continuance of cauliflowers are required, e 


they ſeldom pay the market gardener. 

Plant garlick, eſchallots, rocambole, and cives; 
as alſo onions which have ſprouted in winter to 
draw up for ſcallions in April, when the dry 
onions will be almoſt gone, and the Michaelmas 
cnions will be too ſmall for many kitchen uſes. 

If the laſt month was ſo ſevere that little work 
could be done in the garden, there will be a ne- 
ceſſity for forwarding buſineſs in this, provided the 
ſeaſon be favourable: therefore ſome ſugar-loaf 


and long: ſided cabbages ſhould be. plantzd to ſuc- 
cecd thoſe planted in November. You muſt alſo 


tranſplant your cauliflower plants out of the win- 
ter- beds, to the places where they are to grow, to- 
wards the end of the month. If the ſeaſon be 
forward, ycu may ſlip ſome of your old artichoke 
ſtocks, if the ſhoots are forward enough, and plant 
out ſome of the cleareſt and moſt promiſing plants 
for'a new plantation; for on dry foils theſe ſlips 
ſhould be planted early in the ſeaſon, otherwiſe the 
heads will be ſmal', and when the plants are late 
planted on dry ground, they frequently miſs bear- 
ing the ſame year. Theſe young plants will pro- 
duce fruit in autumn, after thoſe on the old ſtocks 
are gone. The particular directions for doing this 
are exhibited in the Ga RDENERS DICTIONARY, 

Continue to plant beans, and ſow peas every 
fortnight or three weeks, that there may be no 
want of theſe things during the ſeaſon: the Wind- 
for on is by much the beſt ort for planting at 


this 
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this ſeaſon, being much preferable for the table ts 
all the forts for eating, except the ſmall mazagan 
bean, which ſoine perſons prefer to all others; 
therefore thoſe perſons continue planting that ſort, 
at three weeks diſtance, during the whole ſeaſon 
of beans. Some of the larger ſorts of peas ſhould 
now be ſown, . particularly the Spaniſh morrotto, 
which is a plentiful bearing ſort, and a tolerable 


good pea for eating, and the marrow-fat; theſe 


are for the common uſe: of the family; but ſome 
of the Charlton hotſpur peas ſhould be 'fown for 
the principal table, becauſe they are by: much the 
| beſt pea to eat green. 

This is a proper ſeaſon for eb liquorice. 
The ground where this is to be planted, ſhould be 
trenched three or four ſpits dec p, that the roots 


may more eaſily run down; for the goodneſs of 


liquorice depends on the length of the roots. Thie 
gardeners who cultivate this plant, commonly ſow 
a crop of onions on the ground the ſame ſpring 
when they plant the ſets; and keeping the ground 
clean from weeds is done by hoeing the onions, 


which are of little or no prejudice to the liquorice . 
the firſt year of its planting, becauſe the onions 


will be drawn off before the . ſhoors are 
much advanced. 

Make new hot-beds. for pern to 0 
thoſe which were made the laſt month, for other- 


wiſe there will be a want in the kitchen; one of 


theſe beds ſeldom continuing much longer than a 
fortoight to produce good buds; fo that this montk 
there ſhould be two beds made about eigbteen or 
twenty days diſtance, Gat tg. _— TUE N 
other regularly. 

Ahe cucumber: and — 3 able were 
raiſed the laſt month, will now be fit to traniplant-; 
therefore there muſt be new bees made, u hich 
hows be wel] * and the guns well mixe 


2 to 
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- to continue its warmth : but the plants muſt not 
be planted until the violent heat of the bed is over, 
which ſeldom laſts above a week, eſpecially if the 
dung had been two or three times turned over be- 
fore it was uſed. At this. ſeaſon you mult attend 
very cloſely to your hot-beds, to admit freſh air as 
olten as the weather will permit; but this muſt be 
managed with great caution if you would have 
them ſucceed, for a ſmall neglect at this ſeaſon 
will deſtroy all your plants, and put you greatly 
| backward. There muſt alſo be ſome feeds of cu- 
cumbers now ſown, to. ſucceed thoſe which are 
firſt planted, eſpecially if the beds have not a ſuf- 
ficient depth of earth upon the dung: the want of 
this often occaſions the plants to decay very ſoon: 
but when the earth is laid a foot or more deep, the 
plants will continue long healthy and fruitful; by 
this methed, a ſmall nun her of plants will be ſuf- 

| Geient to ſupply a family; but as the very early 
plants ſeldom continue long in beating, where a 
proper depth of earth is wanting, -it is neceſſary to 


A a ſucceſſion of hot-beds io ſupply the table. 
his month is full early to ſow melons for the 


firſt crop, though by many gardeners they are 
ſown in the former; but thoſe frequently miſcarry, 
or produce ſuch fruit as are unfit for the table. 

The muſhroom-beds muſt now be carefully 
guarded from great rains and ſnow, which, if they 


are not well defended from, will-chill the beds and 


deſtroy all the ſpawn, ſo that they will never re- 
cover it; therefore it is the fureſt method to have 
one or two beds covered with frames, or made un- 
der a ſhed thatched over with ſtraw, which will 
protect them from bad weather; ſo that a good 
quantity of muſhrooms may be obtained in the 
worſt ſeaſons by this method. 
Plant ſome kidney-beans upon a moderate hot- 
bed for an early crop, obſerving when the plants 
5 are 
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are come up to give them air, whenever the wea- 
ther will permit, otherwiſe they will draw up weak, 
and not produce fruit. The beſt ſort for this pur- 
poſe are the dwarf white, or the Batterſea bean, 
which never run much to haulm, and are plenti- 
ful bearers; but it is now generally praQtifed in 
fuch places where there are hot-beds for the ana- 
nas, to have a row of pots placed on the walks 
behind the tan- bed in which kidney-beans are 
planted; and when care is taken in their eg 
a good cropimay be procured through the winter 
but the beſtiſorts for: this purpoſe are the ſexier 
flowering, and large Dutch white beans, which 
are by much the ſweeteſt for the table, and the 
plants will continue bearing a long time, provided 
they have room to grow tall. Bat many people 
plant for this purpoſe the upright, or, as ſome call 
them, the three kidney- bean, whoſe ſeeds ate black 
and whitez this fort indeed is a plentiful bearer, 
but is by no means ſo good for the table as the 


If the weather be favuurdble toward the'end of 


this month, you muſt plant your cos, cilicia, and 


the other beſt ſort of lettuces, from. the beds cr 
borders where they grew in winter; ih doing this 
ſome of thoſe plants in the borders ſhould be left 
to remain for cabbaging, becauſe they will come 
earlier than thoſe which are removed. You ſhould 


_ alſo ſow fome ſeeds of theſe ſorts upon a ſpot of 
good ground, in a warm fituation, or on a mode-- 
rate hot-bed, to come after the winter plants are 


gone. 
The latter 4 of this month you may ſow ſome 


cabbages and favoys for winter uſe; but theſe are 


not deſigned for the main crop, but only for a few 
to come early in the autumn; and upon hot beds, 
or warm borders, muſt be fon ſome ſmall fallet 
_ as lettuce, creſſes, muſtard, rape, radiſh, 

: turnips 


a areas ec ww, „ 


* cn” 


other, the ipods being ſoft, and of a rank taſte. 
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turnip, Oc. that there may be a conſtant e 2 


of theſe young ſallet herbs for the table, 
Sow ſome celery ſeeds either upon a moderate 


hot- bed, or on a border of rich earth, in a warm 


8 to come up early; but there ſhould be 
little ſown at this ſeaſon, becauſe it will ſoon pipe, 
and become ſticky, when fit for uſe; ſo that no 


more ſhould be planted out of this ſowing than 


can be uſed in a month or ſive weeks, which is as 
long as this early crop of celery will continue fit 
for uſe; and you ſhould now ſow aſparagus ſeed 
in a bed of good earth, to raiſe plants againſt te 
next year to make plantationss 

Tranſplant cabbages, ſavoys, lecks, oldie, 
carrots, and beets, for ſeed, if it was not done 
the former month, obſerving (as was there dire ed) 
to hang up the cabbages and ſavoys in a dry place 
for five or ſix days, that the wet may drain out 
from between their leaves, which if left in would 
rot them: You may alſo plant ſome endive for 
ſeed, if it was omitted before, and ſome of the 
ſtrongeſt Plants of celery ſhould alſo be teſt for 
ſeed.. - 
Plant potatoes and Jeruſalem artichokes KY 
the end of the mouth, if the weather is inclinable 


to be good, and the ground dry, otherwiſe it will 


be beiter to defer this work a month longer, eſpe- 
cially for the potatoe, obſerving to plough or 
trench the ground deep, that the roots may be 
placed at leaſt ſix or eight inches below the ſurface, 
otherwiſe they will not ſucceed ſo well: theſe 
ſhould have a loamy ſoil, and when the roots are 
placed in the trenches there ſhould- be ſome dung 
laid over them, eſpecially in poor ground, other» 


wiſe the roots will not be large. This muſt be 


underflood for the potatoe, for the Jeruſalem ar- 


tichoke is ſo very hardy, as to meltäpiy too faſt in 
any ſoil or ſituation. 


org 
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Dung and trench the ground well where you 
intend to plant aſparagus, letting it remain in 
ridges until the ſeaſon for planting, which will be 
the latter end of next month; but in doing this, 
you ſhould be careful to make the bottom of each 
trench level before you put in the dung, which 
muſt alſo be laid level, otherwiſe when you come 
to make the drills for laying in the plants, the 
dung will-be turned up in thoſe places where it lies 
ſhallow., r 55 7 

The-cauliflower plants, which were placed un- 


2 4 | der bell or hand-glaſſes in Oftober laſt, ſhould, 


toward the end of this month, be parted, leaving 
only one of the ſtrongeſt plants under each glaſs, 


if you intend too large heads, but have many co- 
vetous people leave two plants remaining to flower; 


but where this is practiſed, they cannot be ſo long 
covered with glaſſes as where one plant is left; ſo 
that they cannot be protected from the froſts which 
often happen in March, when, if glaſſes are not 


over the plants every night, they will be in dan- 


ger of ſuffering; . nor will the flowers come fo 
early, nor their, heads be ſo large; therefore it is 
bad management to leave two plants, when it is 
certain one eatly large. cauliflower will be worth 
more than three ſmall. ones. But in parting theſe 
plants there muſt be great care taken not to diſturb 
the roots of thoſe plants which are left, and the 
holes made in taking out the plants ſhould be: 
filled up level, that the roots of the plants left may 
not ſuffer from the drying winds which uſually 
blow the next month. But when the remaining 
plants are grown ſo large as to preſs againſt the 
glaſſes, you ſhould raiſe the earth up into a border 
about the {tems of the plants two feet and a half. 


broad, and five or ſix inches high, that the glaſſes 


may be advanced ſo as not to cruſh their leaves: 
by doing this, the glaſſes may be kept over them. 


in {3 N 
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in bad weather untill the middle or end of March, 
which is often of great uſe to them when the ſea- 
fon is bad, and hereby they will be brought earlier 
to flower. When this is done, great care muſt be 
had that the earth doth not get into the heat of 
them, which will greatly injure, if not deſtroy 
them. . | | 
'The peas and beans which were ſown in au- 
tumn, and have ſtood through the winter, will 
now begin to advance; therefore the ground about 
them ſhould be hoed, and the earth drawn up to 
their ſtems, which will ſtrengthen them and guard 
their ſtems from the injury of frofts; but this 
| ſhould be done in dry weather, when the ſurface of 
the ground is dry, otherwiſg it very often injures 
their tender ſtems. | 
Toward the end of this month you may ſow 
fome pur ſlane ſeeds upon a moderate hot-bed, which 
will be fit for uſe in April; tho” that is earlier than 
the generality of people care to eat it, however in 
{ome families it is required fo ſoon. 
Look well to ſnails and othervermin, which may 
be deſtroyed in the holes of walls, and bebind the 
tems of wall fruit-trees, &c. for if they eſcape 
till the next month, they will get abroad and make 
great havock in the kitchen-garden, If your early 
!ruit-trees againſt the walls begin to open their 
flowers, they muſt be carefully covered with mats, 
reeds, or ſome other coverings; otherwiſe they 
will be in danger of ſuffering by froſts or cold 
winds, which frequently happen at this ſeaſon, 
But where any of theſe coverings are uſed, it muſt 
be done with great care, ſo as not to bruiſe or rub 
off the buds or bloſſoms; therefore reeds are beſt, 
eſpecially when they are made up like mats to roll 
together, they not being ſo liable to beat againſt 
the trees as mats and other looſe coverings, and 
are allo much eaſier to remove at all times in mild 
H weather, 


2 
2 

. 
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fon- weather, whereby the bloſſoms will not be made | \ 
too tender, nor the ſhoots of the trees drawn weak, Y 
fi be for this will be attended with worſe conſequences 
at of WM than if they were expoſed to the inclemency of the 
X You may now plant hops, dig the 8 and 
prune the roots of the old hop-grounds, being cate- 
IX fol not to injure the buds of plants now beginning 


will 8 4 
out | Y 1 to ſwell. | : | | | 
arg Produtis of the Kir eHEN-GAR DEN. 


* 1 Cabbages, ſavoys, borecole, broccoli, carrots, 
XX parſnips, turnips, red beets, ſkirrets, ſcorzonera, 

falfafy, cardoons, coleworts, ſpinach, potatoes, 
Jerufalem arrichokes, onions, leeks, garlick, ro- 
came, efchallots, ſage, parſley, ſorrel, 3 
rn the ſtems of cabbages and ſavoys; and on the 

ot beds, mint, tanſey, and tarragon, where they 
were planted early in January; and in ſome warm 
borders, there are radiſhes which were ſown in au- 
tumn; upon hot-beds, all ſorts of | ſmall Taller 
herbs, as lettuce, creſffes, coriander, turnip, rape, : 
and muſtard, mufhrooms on the beds which have 
been carefully defended from the wet and froſt : you 

have alfo endive and celery for ſoups, as alſo 
chervil, which is by many perſons greatly eſteemed: 

and on the hot-beds made in December, you have 
afparagus, which, towards the middle of this 
month, When the ſun ſhines to colour it, will be 

very good.; you have alſo ſeveral ſorts of pot-herbs 

and aromatic plants, as winter ſavory, hyffop, ot 
thyme, lavender, roſe, pot-marjoram, and burnet ; 
alfo rhe leaves of the chard-beet.. 


. 
Worb to be dine in the Fruit-GarDEN, _ 
' You may continue to prune your fruft-trees 7} 
which were not before done, either againſt walls, N 
LY — eſpaliers, 5 


opening too ſoon. 


whereby they will be deprived of fruit the follow- 


covered again, otherwiſe they. will be in more dan- 


| moiſt, land (in which it is not ſe well. to plant in 
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eſ paliers, or ſtandards, obſerving to prune the more 
hardy ſorts firſt, and let. the tender kinds alone till 
laſt, when Nacs will be leſs danger of their ſuffer- 
ing by cold. And where any are too, luxuriant, 
they ſhould be the laſt pruned; but thoſe, which 
are now pruned. ſhould not be nailed till the be- 
ginning of next month, for the branches ſtandin 
from the wall will keep theix flower-buds fro 


The fig-trees which were covered in froſty wea- 
ther to protect their tender branches from injury, 
ſhould be opened in warm weather to admit freſh. 
air, otherwiſe the ſhoots of the former year will 
be apt to grow mouldy, which would decay them, 


ing ſeaſon; but if the froſt returns they muſt be 


ger of having their tender branches and fruit de- 
ſtroyed, than thoſe which were never covered. 
Whenever the frames of your eſpaliers are de- 
cayed, and have not been repaired. the former 
months, it ſhould. be no longer deferred, becauſe - 
the flower-buds of the fruit-trees will now begin - 
to ſwell, and thereby be in danger of being rub- 
bed off; therefore theſe frames ſhould always be- 
repaired when the trees are pruned, that their 
branches may be faſtened thereto, to prevent their 
breaking by ſtrong, winds, And thoſe that have 
been trained to the eſpaliers already, muſt now. be 
pruned, if it is not before done, and faſtened at 
proper diſtances, that when their-ſhoots. come out 
with their leaves, they may be at equal diſtances, _ 
ſo as not to croſs each other, or occaſion confuſion. 
Tranſplant all ſorts. of fruit trees where they 
are wanting, this being the moſt proper ſeaſon for 


autumn ;) but you . muſt obſerve to work the 


e well, and. break the clods rHelore Planting,” 
98 5 that 


"rt 3x” 
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that the earth may the hetter join in between every 
part of the roots. 
alſo be left on until they begin to puſn, when thoſe 


prevented. 
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The heads of theſe trees ſhould 


which require heading mult be carefully cut down 


after the manner dite ed in the GARDENERS ; 
Dicriox ARx, under the article Planting. 


You may no ſow the kernels and ſtones of hardy 
fruits for ſtocks, to bud and graft the more gene- 
rous kinds upon, obſerving to cover them equally 


with. earth, that none. may appear above ground to 
entice the mice or other vermin to them, which 


often deſtroy whole beds of ſeeds if they are not 
It wall alſo be proper to have ſome - 
traps for mice placed on the beds, that if theſe - 
vermin ſhould approach, they may. be taken before 
they attack the ſeeds. . 

- In: moiſt weather clear your N e from 
moſs (Where they are infeſted with it) which at 


-this ſeaſon may be eaſily done, with iron inſtru- 


ments ſhaped like an hoe, and hallowed in the 
middle to the ſize of the branches which are to be 
ſcraped : there ſhould be three ſizes of theſe in- 
ſtruments, Which will be ſufficient for all the dif- - 
terent branches; and the moſs being tender at this 
time, may be eaſily rubbed, off. 

Lock carefully.after bullfinches to deſtroy them.; 
for at this ſeaſon they do. great miſchief to fruit- 
trees, by pecking off their bloſſom buds ; and where 
they are not moleſled, they often deftroy all the - 
fruit. of a garden in two or three days. 

The early. fruit, or forcing frame, muſt now be 
duly attended, to give air to the trees in ſuch pro- 
portion as the warmth of the ſeaſon may require; 
as alſo to keep up the beat, Without which the 


bloſſoms. or tender My will drop off and come to 
;notlyngy 3 21 5 | 
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large ſhare of air, as alſo to refreſh them with wa- 
ter; otherwiſe the bloſſoras will drop off, and 
very little fruit will be produced. You may alſo 
in this month make new plantations of ſtrawber- 
ries, raſberries, gooſeberries, and currants, if it 
was omitted in autumn, which is by far the beſt 
ſeaſon for this work, eſpecially on dry foils; for 
the plants which are removed in autumn will have 
their roots ſo well eſtabliſhed in the ground, as to 
be in little danger of ſuffering by drought in the 
ſpring ;- whereas thoſe now planted, will require 
conſtant waterings if the ſpring proves dry, other- 
wiſe they will fail, nor will heſe produce fruit the 
ſummer following: | 


Fruits in Prime, or yet laſting. 


Pears; winter boncretien, beſſey de caſſoy, ci- 
' tron d'hyver, winter ruſſelet, bugi, or bergamot 
de paſque, Lord Cheyne*s green pear, portail, 
double fleur, Saint Lezin, carmelite, Saint Martial; 
and for baking, the cadillack, onion, or pickering, 
Engliſh warden, and black pear of Worceſter. 

Apples; aromatic pippin, golden ruſſet, nonpa- 
reil, golden pippin, Holland pippin, French pip- 
pin, Kentiſh pippin, ſtone pippin, John apple, 
Harvey apple, Pile's ruſſet, Wheeler's ruſſet, 
winter permain, pomme d'Api, haute bonne, with 
ſome others of leſs note. OY 


Work te be done in-the PLEASURE-GARDEN. 


Uf the weather be mild, toward the end of the 
month you may plant out your choice carnations 
into the pots where they are to remain to flower; 
in doing this, you ſhould not take too much of 
the earth from their roots; and when they are 
Planted, it will be proper to place the pots in a 
warm ſituation (but not too near walls and pales, 

. | which 
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which will draw them up weak,) and arch them 
over with hoops, that in bad weather they may be 
covered with mats; for unleſs they acquire ſtrength 
in the ſpring before the heat comes on, they will 
not produce large flowers. 


You may yet fow auricula and polyanthus ſeeds 


4 | in tubs or pots of light rich earth, placing them 


where they may have the morning ſun only until 


April, when they muſt be removed into a more 


ſhady ſituation, there to remain during the ſum- 


mer ſeaſon. Theſe ſeeds ſhould be very ſlightly 
covered with light earth, for if they are buried too 
deep, they often lie a year before they come up, 
| and frequently miſcarry; therefore ſome. perſons 
never cover the ſeeds, but leave them to be waſhed 
into the ground by the rain. 


If your auriculas in pots were not freſh earthed 


ihe laſt month, that ſhould be no longer deferred, 
the manner of doing this is direQed in January; 


for now their flower- buds will begin to ſhew apace, 
therefore if it be not done in a ſhort time, their 


"flowers will not be improved by it; and in froſty 


weather theſe flowers muſt be covered with mats, 
eſpecially every night, to prevent their tender 
flower-buds from being injured; otherwiſe many of 


them will be killed, ſo that the truiles will be thin 


of flowers. | 
Toward the end of the month, if the ſeaſon 
proves favourable, ſtir the ſurface of the ground 


of your flower-beds, and clear them from weeds, 


moſs, and whatever filth may appear thereon; 


which will be very ſerviceable 10 the fowers, and 
| add a neatneſs to the garden. | 


Dig and prepare your eh in the S | 


| | troy for ſowing ſeeds, and to receive plants the neut 


month, when you will have much buſineſs of dif- 
ferent kinds to do; and if you do not get things 


in forwardneſs this month, you will be ſo much 


hurried inthe next, that many things muſt be omit- 
| ed, 
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ed, or but ſlightly performed. Therefore it is a 
good method to dig the ground at all lei ſure times, 


laying it in trenches, which will be of great ſer- 


vice in. ſweetening and mellowing it, and — 


ready for ſowing and planting. ' + 1 147 


The end of this month, if the. ſeaſon proves 


favourable, you may tranſplant Canterbury- -bells, 
French honey ſuckles, daiſies, roſe campions, fox- 


— 


gloves, pinks, ſweet- williams, perennial calchfly, : 


double ragged robins, batchelors buttons, gentia- 
nellas, hepaticas, campanulas, thrift, ſcarlet lych- 


nis, columbines, ſtarwotts, . golden-rods, with 


many other fibrous-rooted plants, into the bordess. 


of your pleaſure-garden, where: they are deſigned | 


to flower; but this is better if performed in Octo- 


ber, eſpecially. where the. ground is dry, as the 


plants will have taken root, and obtained ſtrength, 


before the dry weather of the ſpring: comes on, and 


produce a greater Lat of flowers without wa- 


teriog. 


of choice ranunculuſes, anemonies, and tulips, with 
mats to protect them from the injury of the wea- 


In dry froſty nights you- aug cover your beds 


_ 


ther, otherwiſe they will be in: danger of ſpoiling, 
at leaſt their flowers will not be ſo fair nor nume- 


rous; and many times the roots are deſtroyed by 
froſt at this ſeaſon. Where this is not practiſed, 
the froſt often, pinches the buds of the former anc- 


monies, by deſtroying. the middle of the flowers, 


which e call the thrum, hereby the 


fineſt double flowers are rendered ſingle, which is . 


a very great diſappointment; and if the roots were 


purchaſed, the perſons wha ſold them are often 


blamed. for having cheated. the purchaſer; when 


it is entirely owing to the.negleQ of covering them. 


This often occaſions the roots to run barren, ſo us 
not to have any more flowers; b d hid ing 
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You may yet, where there is neceſſity for it, 
tranſplant all ſorts of hardy flowering+rees and 


' 
"6g ſhrubs, as lilacs, laburnums, bladder ſenas, ſcorpion 

ays - ſenas, roſes, honeyſuckles, jaſmines, £c. and, moſt 
at ſorts of foreſt-trees, which may be tranſplanted | 
ves wish ſafety, eſpecially on moiſt land, or where | 
Ils, there is conveniency to water them; bat many of- 
* the evergreens deſigned for the ſpring planting, 

ly. ſhould not be removed till the beginning of, April, 

ia- when they are juſt ready to puſh ont their buds, 

h- which is the ſafeſt ſeaſon for tranſplanting thera, | 

th Plant Dutch box for edgings, to borders: but it. 

IJ is a better ſeaſon in OQober,. eſpecially for diy 

ed ground, becauſe it will be firmly rooted before he 

o- KF _ cgrouvght of the ſpring, which is often very deſtruo- 

ze ff tive to. ſuch edgings as are late- planted pany 45 

h, it they are not duly watered. 

d RB Break up your. gravel-walks, and turn them 

— = where they begin to be moſſy; but do not rake 

5 tbem until the middle of next month, where they 

„ [Ware not wanted for uſe, when $hiny; will, be. well 

* _ fottied: 1: = 

A The latter end of this wonth you ſhould OY 

Is and clean the quarters of your wilderneſs, becauſe - 

1 the flowers which are under the. trees will now be- 


5 gin to blow; ſo that there is a neceſſity of making 
the place clean, that it may appear ſightly. The 
edges of the graſs- walks and lawns ſhould be cut 
| by a line, that they may be even; and; the. water» 
EE tables on the fades of the walks ſhould be dug 
1 1 raked, that they, may be clear from weeds and 
1 mos. 

E# Your graſs-walks, 3 &c. 1 now be duly 
9 rolled when the ground is ſoft; for unleſs this is 
| conſtantly performed, the. graſs will not be fine. 
Make hot-beds for your tender annual flowers, 4 

which: os to bn. brought forward early in the 


Apſings, 


} 
| 
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fpcing, which otherwiſe are in danger of not ri- 
pening their ſeeds; as the amaranthuſes, gom- 
phrena, double-ftowering ſtramonium, double- 
ſtriped balſamine, Zinnia, annual meſembryanthe- 
mum, monordica, tender kinds ef hibiſcus, rici- 


nus, with ſome others, You mult alſo plant ſome 
tuberoſes on a hot-bed, to come early in the ſum- 


mer, provided you negleQed it the laſt month. You 
may now fow the double Jarkſpur on warm dry 


borders, and theſe early-ſown flowers will be ſtronger 


and more double (if they ſucceed) than thoſe 
which are ſown later. The ſeeds of China ſtar- 
worts muſt be now ſown in a warm border of light 


earth, or upon a very moderate hot-hed, juſt to 


bring up the plants; then they ſhould have a large 


hare of air every day, that they be not drawn up 


weak. 


* 


Pants now in Flawer in the PlTASRR- GARDEN. 


Winter aconite, belleboraſter of bearsfoot, true 
black hellebore, green-flowered black hellebore, 
fnowdrops, ſeveral forts of ſpring crocuſes, ſingle 
anemonies, ſpring cyclamen, great ſnowdrop, early = 
white and blue byacinths, ſtarry hyseimb with white 


und blue flowers, Perſian iris, hepaticas, ſingle wall- 
flower, early tulips, polyanthufes, fennel-leaved pe- 
_rennial adonis, dwarf vet nal navelwort, polyanthue,. 
nareiſſus, panſies or heart's-eaſe, periwinkies, yel-. 
low alpine alyſſon, eaftern alyſſon with purple 
flowers, vielets, bluemountain ſaxifrage, Es 
alpina, Sc. and ſome ethers. | 


Hardy Trees and Shrubs n now in Flower, | 


Lautiſtinus two or three fete, mezercon bock 


red and white, ſpurge- Jaurel, Spaniſh and Siberian 
travellet's-joy, cherry plum, white flowered al- 


mond, cornelian cherry, hamamelis, manna aſh, 
biber, 


A 


foreſt- trees and flowering 
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| A 8 1 filberts, hazel-nuts, Glaſtenbury thorn, coriara myr- 
titolia, bluc-berried upright honeyſuckle, box-tree, 
=: | alaternus, phillyrea, and ſome others. 


= Meprennai Plants avkich now e be quia} 


for Uſe. 


Silver fir, black, white, and golden maiden-hair, 
chickweed, arbor vitz, aſſarabacca, ground ivy, 
ſpurge-laurel, Cypreſs cones, aſh · coloured ground 
liverwort, tree moſs, cup moſs, rue-Jeaved M bit - 
low-graſs, pine-tree cones. And if the ſeaſon 
proves late, moſt of the trees, which are mentioned 
in the former month may yet be taken up for uſe. 
If the ſeaſon is forward, you have often violet 


flowers, colts-foot flowers, water creſſes; and the 


birch-tree will be fit to tap for the juice. 


Fark to. bs done in the NURSERY. 


You may now tranſplant moſt ſorts of hardy 
ſhrubs, provided the ſea- 
ſon be favourable, ps, ey it will be better to 
deſer it a little later. If you did not take off the 
layers of elms, limes, and other hardy foreſt-trees 
or ſhrubs in autumn, it ſhould now be done, plant- 
ing them into the nurſery in rows three feet aſunder, 
at eighteen inches diſtance; where many of the fo- 
reſt-trees may ſtand ſour or five years to obtain 
ſtrength, in order to tranſplant them where they 
are to remain: but the flowering ſhrubs ſhould not 
ſtand longer in the nurſery than twoor thiee, for the 
younger theſe are when they are planted where 
they are to remain, they will more certainly grow, 
and make greater progreſs.” 

The ground you intend for planting.a nurſery 
of evergreens, ſnould now be carefully trenched, 
obſerving to cleanſe it from the roots of all noxious 

weeds, particularly couch-graſs, which, if left in 
| ; the 
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the ground, will mix with the roots of the new- 
planted trees, prove very injurious to them, and 
be very difficult to get out again, ooo 
Where the ground between the trees in the nur- 
ſery was not dug the former month, either occa- 
ſioned by weather, or want of leiſure, it ſhould 
now be done, obſerving (as before directed) not to 
injure the roots, ſhortening ſuch as extend far 
from their ſtems, in order to force out young roots 
nearer, that they may be fitted for tranſplanting 3 
this ſhould be particularly obſerved in hoflies, and 
many other forts of evergieens, which ſhould be 
conſtantly dug round evety year, cutting off all 
downright roots, and ſuch as extend themſelves far 
from the plants, which wili occaſion a great quan- 
tity of ſtrong fibres to be ſent forth near their ſtems, 
and render them much ſafer to remove, becauſs 
theſe will maintain a ball of earth to their roots 
when they are carefully taken” up; the want of 
which renders it almoſt impraQicable to tranſplant 
ſuch trees as have remained many years, without 
having been dug round and their roots cut. | 
You muſt now plant cheſtnuts, and ſow the 
ſceds, maſt, or berries, of other hardy trees and 
| ſhrubs, being careful to cover them with earth; 
for if any of them are left expoſed, it will entice 
mice, and other vermin, whereby your ſeeds may 
be eaten up, and your whole ſeminary deſtroyed. 
Toward the latter end of this month if the 
ſpring prove forward and the weather mild, you 
ſhould cut off the heads of your ſtocks, which 
were budded with fruit the preceding ſummer, 
about four or five inches above the buds, always 
obſerving to cut the ſtock ſloping, that when they 
ſhoot they may not be injured by the ſap flowing 
from the wounded. part cf: the ſtock, the part of 
the ſtocks which are left above the bud will ſerve 
for ſupport of others when they ſhoot. 


- 
* 
* 
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Feb.] 
If this month prove mile, toward the end of it 

| you may graft cherries, plums, pears, apples, and 
other hardy fruits; but if there are froſts and dry+ 
ing winds, it will be better to defer it a little later, 
I for ſuch weather is often very deſtruQive to grafts. 


You may yet plant cuttings of curtants, gooſe 
berries, and other ſhrubs or trees which will grow 
from cuttings in ſhady borders, obſerving to cloſe 
the earth well about them; and if the ground be- 
tween them is covered with moſs or ſhort litter, it 
will prevent the drying winds of March from pe- 
netrating the, ground, which frequently kill theſe 
late planted cuttings, where this precaution is wants 
ing. The autumn is however the beſt ſealow for 
this work, eſpecially in dry lang 

Make layers of all your hardy exotic trees, bak 
you want to increaſe. in this month, after all hard 
froſts are over; for ſome of theſe are - too tender 
to be laid in autumn, the wet of the winter, ſuc⸗ 
ceeded by froſt, being very deſicuQive to any of 
theſe tender plants when laid. 

- You may now increaſe. Thins of the exotic trees 
and Mrubs which do not eaſily propagate by layers 
and cuttirgs, or by cutting off ſome of their young 
ſtrong roots, dividing them into lengths of about 
four or five inches, planting them into pots filled 
with light loamy earth, plunging the pots into a 
moderate hot bed, covering them cloſe with glaſſes, 
which will cauſe them to put out Toots: below and 
ſhoots above, ſo that in one year they will make 
good plants; by this method many plants have been 
increaſed, which are very ey to een in 
the at wan 


Wark to be done in the Grzen-Hov SE ard SrovE. 


* 


If the weather prove mild and the 2 air N 000 
ſhould begin to admit air into your green-houſe, by 
drawing the upper ſaſhes down Ln Eo but tbis 

muſt 
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44 THE GARDENERS KATEN DAR. Feb. 
muſt be done with caution at firſt, never opening 
them when the wind is ſharp, or if it blows agamſt 


the front of the green-houſe, for a ſharp air at this 
ſeaſon will do great damage to your plants, as they 


have been rendered tender by ſtanding in the green- 
houſe all the winter. Myrtles, oranges, gerani- 
ums, and other hardy plants, muſt now be frequently 
refreſhed with water, but tet them have it mode- 
rately and often; for if it be given to them in large 
quantities at this ſeaſon, it will be very injurious to 
them, | | 
Pick off all dead and decayed leaves from your 


plants, and ſtir the ſurface of the earth in the pots 


or tubs, clearing them from weeds ; and if you add 

a little very rotten neats dung upon the tops of the 

tubs or pots of orange - trees, it will be ſerviceable 

to the plants. "You ſhould at the fame time bruſſi 
down all cobwebs, and make the houſe clean in 
every part, neatnefs being as neceffary to the health 
of plants as of animals. £ 

Make hot-beds to fow tender exotic ſeeds upon 
which are brought from very hot countries, obſerv- 

ing to work the dung well, turning it over two or 


three times while it remains in the heap, and when 
removed to the beds it ſhould be well mixed, that 


the beds may retain their heat, and ſettle equally ; 


for when the dung is not equally ſtirred and beat 


down with a fork, it will ſettle in holes, which is 
a great fault in theſe beds, becauſe when refreſhed 


with water, it will run into the holes, and cauſe 


thoſe places to be over wet, when the other paris 
of the bed will receive little or no benefit from it; 


but the ſeeds of trees and ſhrubs will ſucceed much 


better if ſown in pots of earth, and plunged into a hot- 
bed of tanners back, theſe ſeedsoften remaining a long. 
time before they vegetate, and frequently lie in the 

ground a whole year; and if the heat of the bed 
thould decline too much, it may be increaſed again 
by ſtirring it up, and adding ſome new tan to it. 5 
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If any of the orange- trees have ſuffered by ill 


management, ſo much that their heads are decay- 
ed, you ſbould now prune them cloſe, and ſhift 
them into freſh earth, and then prepare a moderate 
| hot-bed in a glaſs-cafe, into which they muſt be 
placed to force them out early in the ſpring, that 
| their ſhoots may have time, before they are placed 
abroad, to harden; before winter. But when they 
are taken out of the pots or tubs, you ſhould be 
careful to cut off all mouldy and decay ed roots, and 
cleanſe bath roots and ſtems from any: filth they 
may have contracted; and when planted again, 


twiſt ſome hay-bands round the ſtems, from the 
ſurface: of the ground up to their heads, which will 
prevent the ſun from drying their bark; when the 
pots or tubs are placed into the hat · bed, take care 


X that the heat be not ioo great, and frequently refreſſn 


them with water, not confining it to their roots, 


| but over every part of their ſtems, which will 


ſupply their bark, and cauſe them to puſh out vigo- 
rouſly. But when the ſun begins to ſhine with great 
force, the glaſſes of the houſe ſhould. be ſhaded 
with mats or cloths during the heat of the day, 
otherwiſe it will ſcorch their tender leaves, and 
dry the bark of the ſhoots, ſo that they will greatly 
ſuffer if too much expoſed; but this heading and 
forcing of orange-trees ſhould not be too often prac- 
tiſed on them, for it will weaken the trees when 
repeated too frequently; therefore where they are 


not in a very bad condition, it will be better to 


ſhift them, if there be occaſion, and their ſtems 
muſt be well rubbed with a ſtrong bair-bruſh, with 
ſ{couring-ſand: and water, and cut off all decayed 


branches, and place them into a gentle hot-bed in 


2 glaſs-caſe far two or three months, after which 
they ſhould have a ſhady ſituation when they are 
brought out of the forcing frame; by this method 
they will break out again very ſtrong and well. 
The orange · ſtems alſo which are annually me 
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46 THE GARDENERS KALENDAR. [Feb. 
from Italy, ſhould be treated after the ſame manner, 
to force out new thoots from them; but their roots 
ſhould be ſoaked in water two days before they are 
planted, and all the decayed and bruiſed roots ſhould 
be enticely cut off, their ſtems carefully waſhed 
and cleanſed from filth, and the bed into which they 
are plunged muſt be of a moderate temperature for 
heat : theſe trees ſhould be planted in baſkets, be- 
cauſe the heat of the tan, together with the moiſ- 


ture, would tot the tubs if plunged therein. 


Ihe tan in the beds of the ſtoves will now re- 
quire to be ſtirred up, and ſome freſh bark added to 
them to renew their heat, which will now begin 


to decline, and if not timely renewed, the plants 


will ſuffer greatly; but this muſt be done in a warm 
day, when the air is foft, for in very cold weather 


the glaſſes muſt not be opened, ſo that the bark 


could not be then put in without injuring the plants. 


At the ſame time, the plants rooted thro? the pots 


ſhould be ſhifted into pots a ſize larger; but in 


doing this, great care muſt be had not to injure 
their roots, becauſe at this ſeaſon they will not ſoon 


recover ſuch a check. 


Waſh. and clean the leaves of the coffee-trees, 


andbther woody plants in the bark-ſtove, to cleanſe 
them -from inſedcts and filth; and pick off all de- 
cayed leaves, which if left on, would infe& the 
air of the houſe. The ſurface of the earth in the 
pots muſt be frequently ſtirred to prevent its bind- 
ing, and always kept free from weeds. 

The anana plants will now ſhew their fruit 


apace, therefore they ſhould be frequently watered, 
giving them but little each time to bring them for- 


ward and keep the fruit ſwelling ; and the tan muſt 
be kept in a moderate temperature of warmth, for 


ſuffering it to decline at this ſeaſon, they will change 


their colour, and the fruit will be rendered ſmall 


and worth little, Toward the end of this month 
you muſt prepare ſome freſh bark to make the ſum- 
e mer 
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ner beds for the ananas, into which they ſhould 
be plunged ſome time the next month. But this eis 
to be only underſtood of thoſe plants which are for 
Ja ſucceſſign, and the ſuckers of the taſt ſeaſon; nor 
mould theſe be removed too early! into the beds, un- 
KF 1c(s thee is a fire- place to warm the air in bad wea- 
ther, for the warmof the bark alone will not be ſuf- 
f cient for them before the beginning of April; when 
Ethe ſun will have power to raiſe a warmth, which 
he tan alone would not do; the beds in which the 
Tf viting plants are placed, muſt be tefreſhed with 
A ome new tan the latter end of this month, eſpeci- 
any thoſe whoſe heat declines; for if the tan is not 
kept to a proper degree of warmth at this ſeaſon, 
the growth of the fruit will be greatly retarded. 
The aloes, euphorbias, torch-thiſtles, melon- 
| thiſtles, and other tender ſucculent plants, ſhould 
E have very little water given them at this ſeaſon; but 
the meſembryanthemi, ſedums, cotyledons, | and 
other hardier kinds, muſt be frequently refreſhed, 
& tho? in ſmall quantities, becauſe much wet at this 
3 ſeaſop often rots them. , You muſt now make freſh 
=F hot-beds of tan to ſow the ſeeds of ſuch tender exo- 
tic plants as are annual, or received from abroad 
ito which you ſhould . plunge: ſmall: pots, filled 
with light freſh earth, that it may be warm before 
the ſeeds are ſown. "I his method of ſowing the ſeeds 
in pots is preferable to any other, becauſe the plants 
may be ſhaken out of the pots, when they are fit 
to tranſplant, with the earth about their roots, 
whereby they will be in little danger of ſuffering, 
| becauſe their roots will be preſerved entire. And 
ſuch ſeeds as remain long in the ground, may be 
removed into a-freſh hot-bed when the heat of the 
| firſt declines, which will forward their vegetation. 
Toward the end of this month there ſhould be 
ſome hot dung prepared, to make a bed to tranſ- 
| plant ſome tender ſort of annual flowers, in order 
8 Lk to 
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48 THE GARDENERS KATIEN DAR. [Feb. 
to forward them, that they may flower hy 2 1 825 
their ſeed before winter. 


Plants in Flower in the GREEN-HOUSRE ard 
STOVE. | 


Indian yellow vie Hexcleaved jaſmine or 
lantana, Spamſh- jaſmine, heath-leaved phylica, 
clutia with ſefſil leaves, geranium with a ſcarlet 


| flower, geranium with a variegated flower, ſeveral 


forts of meſembryanthemi, polygala, arboreſcens, 
Alleppo cyclamens, African ſhrubby cacalia with 


ſucculent leaves, ſhrubby ſenecio with buckſhorn 5 


leaves, hermannia alni folio, aloes of ſeveral ſorts, 
arctotuſes, turnera, ſhrubby American baſtard ſena 
with a large yellow flower, euphorbias, cotyledon 
with broad cut leaves, malpighia mali punici facie, 
purple-flowered ragwort, cytifſuſes, coffee - tree, 
Ethiopian calla, hypericum balearicum, jacobæa lily, 
Mexicon lily, ixias, watſonia, African wood ſorrel 


with large purple flowers, African wood ſorrel with 


umbellated yellow flowers, ſhrubby purple ſtarwort 
from the Cape of Good Hope, ſpreading ſtar wort 
with purple flowers from Africa, ſiſyrinchium, 
crinum, pancratiums, corona regalis with roundiſh 
leaves, Indian gladiolus, Indian birthwort with a 
ſcarlet flower, African tanſey, coral-tree, antho- 
liza, tree houſleck, ſhrubby lionſtail, African ber- 
mudiana, with ſome others. 
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1 weather is generally more unſettled in 


this month than any other of the year z 
ſometimes dry and frofty, and others cold and wet, 
with ſtorms of hail and ſtrong winds, which makes 


a diligent attendance upon the hot-beds of cu- 


cumbers and melons abſolutely neceſſary, other- 
wiſe they often miſcarry, or at leaſt loſe all their 
firſt crop-of fruit; to avoid which, if your beds 
have very much declined their heat, add a lining 


of new horſe-dung round the ſides, to renew the 


heat of the beds, and obſerve to cover the glaſſes 


cloſe with mats every night; but in the day time 
they muſt have freſh air, in proportion to the heat 


of the beds, whenever the weather will permit, 


eſpecially after the new dung is laid round the 


ſides, which will often occaſion a great ſteam in 
the beds for ſome days, which if pent in the frames 


will be very injuridus to the plants, and frequently 


cauſe the fruit to drop off. 


Sow the ſeeds of cabbages, ſavoys, and red 


cabbages, for next winter's uſe, on a bed of light 
earth in the open air, and plant out all your cau- 
liflower plants remaining in the winter beds into 
the quarters of the kitchen-garden for the general 


crop; and thoſe raiſed the laſt month, to ſucceed - 
in autumn, ſhould now be pricked out upon freſh 


hot-beds to bring them forward; but they ſhould 
EN D | not 
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not be too cloſely covered, becauſe it will draw 
them up weak, and greatly injure them; there- 
fore at all times, when the weather is mild, the 
covers ſhovid be taken off to let them enjoy the 
open air, and only covered in the night or bad 
weather. 

Continue to put in beans and peas every fort- 
night or three weeks, that there may be a ſucceſ- 
ſion through the ſeaſon; and ſow radiſhes, ſpinach, 
and young - ſallet herbs every week to ſucceed thdſe 
before ſown ; and ſow ſome celery ſeed towards the 
end of this month, to ſucceed that fown.in- February. 

You may pow ſow Par ſnyps, . carrots, onions, 
leeks, beets, bor..ge, bugloſs, burnet, dill, fenne}, 
ET ſmallage, aliſanders, c. theſe ſhould be 
ſown early in the month, eſpecially. if the ſoil he 


dry, otherwiſe they ſeldom grow large; hut upon | 


a moilt foil, the middle or. latter end of the month 
is time enough. But as the, ſeeds. of dill, fennel, 
ſmallage, apd aliſandets, often miſcarry when they 
are ſown at this ſeaſon, ſo in dry land they will 
ſucceed much better when they are ſown in autumn, 

The beginning of this month. earth up alexan- 
ders to- blanch them, which will render them ten- 
der, and in three weeks time they will be fit for 
uſe, for when they, begin to ſhoot. their ſtems for 
flowering. they are good for nothing. This is 
alſo the time for blanching dandelion, which ſome 
people are very fond to eat as a fallet herb; the 
plants may be procured from the fields, and planted 
deep into the ground, in the (ame manner as prac-' 
tiſed for endive, which will blanch it in three weeks 
fit for uſe. 


Al You may yet ſow parſley, forcel, cheryil, orach, 
marigolds, and ſpinach, eſpecially if the ground be 


moiſt, for in ſuch land this ſeaſon is better than to 
ſow them earlier. 
Slip and Plant tanſey, pennxroyal chamomile, 
baum, 
* 
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baum, ſavory, ſage, roſematy, hy ſſop, lavender cot- 
ton, ſpike lavender, ſouthern wood, thyme, and moſt 
other aromatie plants, which are 'now beginning to 
ſhoot,” and will take root better than at any other 
time af the year. And divide the roots of mint, 
tarragon, worniwood, and other plants which an- 
nually die to thefr roots, and plant them in frelli 
beds, that the old beds may be wa of ach in the 
ſummer when theſe are fit for uſdme. 
You may now ſlip the off-ſets 2915 the od. roots 


of ſkirrets, and plant them in rows ten inches 
aſunder, and fix" inches diſtance in the tows, ob- 


ſerving in dry weather to water them until they 
have taken root; but theſe ſeldom make ſo 8 
roots as thoſe raiſed from ſuch ſeed. 

\ Your lettuce plants which have ftood the win- 
ter in warm borders, or upon old hotghgds, mult 
now be planted out into a, more openexpoſure, 
otherwiſe they will draw up weak and come to lit- 
tle, eſpecially if they are near walls, pales, or 
hedges, or where they are planted but a ſmall dif- 
tance from each other; in which caſes a good part 
of the plants may be tranſplanted, and if a few 
be left remaining at a proper diſtance, theſe will 
furniſh the table early in the ſeaſon. You muſt 
alſo ſow ſome ſeeds ot the cilicia, cos, imperial, 
and other lettuces, in an-open rich ſpot of ground, 
to ſucceed the laſt month's ſowing. 

About the middle of this month you muſt fork 
hs aſparagus bees in the full ground, being very 
careful not to hurt the crown of the roots with the 


fork; but you may defer raking them ſmooth till 


the beginning of next month, whereby you will 
retard the growth of weeds ; and that will be early 


enough, provided it be done before the buds appear 
above-ground, for the only danger attending this 
late dreſſing is the deſtroying of the buds. 


528 the beginning of this Won is a good 
ww wt ul 2 | ſeaſon 
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ſeaſon for ſowing the large · rooted Dutch parſley, 
which may be done either upon open beds or in 


drills about a foot aſunder ; and when the plants 


are come up they ſhould be thinned, leaving them 


three or four inches apart in the rows, in order to 
obtain good rcots; or they may be ſown thin on a 
ſpot of light earth, in the ſame manner as carrots, 


and hoed out, and managed as is uſually practiſed 


for them, being the ſureſt way to obtain large 
roots. 
Toward the latter end of this month you may plant 


new aſparagus beds if the ground be dry, but if wet, 


it will be better to defer it till the beginning of next 


month, for theſe plants always take beſt when they 
are tranſplapted juſt as they begin to ſhoot. But 
in this hos muſt be determined by the ſeaſon, either 


early or 1% as it may happen. 
Your fadiſhes and ſpinach ſown in January and 


the beginning of February, ſhould now be hoed, 
leaving them four or fived inches aſunder; and 5 
ſerve to ſtir the ground. between them, which will 
deitroy the young weeds, and greatly promote the 
growth of the plants; but this work ſhould be done 
in dry weather, that the weeds may be killed. 
Continue to make hot-beds for cucumbers, me- 
lons, purflane, tc. to ſucceed thoſe which were 
made the former month; and at the end of the 
month or beginning «of the next, ſow .cucumber 
and melon ſeeds to ridge out under bell or hand- 
glaſſes, for the principal crop. And now the ſeeds 
of capſicum for , pickling ſhould be ſown, as alſo 
the tomatos for ſoups, upon a hot-bed; and to- 
waid the end of the month, a few ſeeds of Indian 


_ ereſs upon a very moderate hot-bed to brivg a 


few plants forward, where their flowers are wanted 
earlier than thoſe uſually come which are ſown in 

the open air. 
Dreſs your attichokes, obſerving to leave only 
two 
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two or three at moſt of the cleareſt and beſt ſnu- 


ated plants upon each root to bear; eſpecially: thoſe 


which grow from the under part of the ſtocks, and 


{lip the reſt clean off, the beſt of which may be 
now planted to make a new plantation; for theſe 


will produce heads in autumn,. after thoſe upon 
the old roots are gone; in choofing theſe, take 


ſuch whoſe roots are tender,. and reject ſuch as are 


woody. - 
Sow cardoons uporr a bed of rich light eatth\ 


pretty thin, obſerving to keep them cleat from 
weeds, and in dry weather they maſt ond watered 
| until they ate big enough to tranſpfant. 


Toward the latter eng of this- month you may 


put in ſome kidney · beans in very warm borders, 
where they may be defended from cold; but this 
muſt not be done in wet weather, becauſe too much 
moiſt ure at this ſeaſon will rot them in the ground. 


You flionld alſo ſow ſweet-marjoram, thyme, 
hyſſop, and other tender aromatic plants upon a 
dry ene a, for they will not do well on wet 
ground. . 

Continue to "Rn all ſorts of young ſallet herbs 


twice a week, as creſſes, muſtard, rape, radiſh, 


Sc. upon warm borders, until the latter end of the 
month, when they will do better in a more open 
expoſure. 

Part the roots of ſtives and eſchalions, and plant 
them in a ſhady ſituation to increaſe them, this be- 


ing the right ſeaſon for this work. Plant rocam- 


bole and eſchallots, and the beginning of the month 
tranſplant leeks for ſeed; theſe odd be planted 
near a reed hedge to a good expoſure, becauſe the 


| ſeeds do not ripen till late in autumn, which in a 
bad ſeaſon ſeldom ſucceed well when they are in an 
| open and cold ſituation. 


At the end of this month you may ſow porſlane 
. eee in . Nr ground, where 
-* I 
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it will at that time do well without artificial heat, 
provided the ſeaſon prove warm and dry. You 


may likewiſe ſow turnips. upon an open ſpot of 
ground, to come early 


You muſt now ſow the * 5 "EATER _ 


drills made about a foot aſunder, inio which the 
ſeeds ſhould be thinly fcattered, and.covered over 
about half an inch thick with light earth, This 
ſhould have a rich tight ſoil, otherwiſe it will not 
ſucceed well. 

Toward the end of this month you may ſow 


hemp, flax, white Dutch and red clover, ſaintfoin, 


and lucern, provided the ſeaſpn prove favourable, 
otherwiſe it is better to defer it alittle longer, This 
is the, ſeaſon for ſowing barley and March rye. In 
dry weather you may now hoe and roll wheat. 
Sow all the forts of rouncival and grey peas for 


the ſull crop, in the open fields; and thoſe peas 


which were ſown in the former months, and are 


come vp, ſhould be gently earthed, and the ground 7 


hoed between them in dry weather. 
This month is the proper ſeaſon for ſowing car- 
rots in the open fields, the roots, of which are de- 
ſigned for feeding ſheep, deer, &c. which is now 
much praQiſed by ſome of the moſt ſkilful farmers 
tor ſheep; for one acre of carrots, will fatten more 
' theep than three of turnips; and by gentlemen 
theſe are much efteemed as a winter pabulum for 
deer and horſes, for as the carrots are ſown in 
ſpring, they are not liable to the accident of being 
deſtroyed by the fly, as is the caſe of turnips, which 
feige them a more certain crop. 


& 


. 


2 


Fradici, of the Kireuen. Ganpen. | 


Winter ſpinach | in great plenty, ſome 5/7 ik 
and: ſavoys are yet remaining; ſprouts from the 
ſtalks of cabbages and lavoys, in great plenty, and 


very gocd; broccoli, coleworts, borecole, red beets, 
chard 
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chard beets, cardoons, carrots, parſnips, turnips, 


potatoes, Jeruſalem artichokes, celery, endive, and 
all ſorts of young ſallet herbs; and upon the hot- 
beds, cucumbers, aſparagus, - -peas, kidney beans, 
purflane, Ee. You have. alſo on warm borders, 


mint, tarragon, tanſey, and clary, with ſage, par- 


fley, marigolds, burnet, ſorrél, hyſſop, winter ſa- 


vory, roſemary, baum, and. other nga of pot- 


herbs. 
| n, 1 be dine in the FuvIf-GA BEN. 


The beginning ef this month * you muſt Ha 
pruning all the tender ſofts of * fruit-tices, , as 
peaches, apricots, nectatines, Cc. for their buds by 
this time (if the ſpring has been mild) will be very. 


turgid, and in danger of being rubbed off in nailing 


the branches. When you have finiſhed pruning 
and nailing ihe trees, the ground ſhould be dug 
about their roots to looſen it, and deſtroy the weeds, 
And when the trees are in bloſſom, if the weatker 
ſhould prove very ſharp and the nights froſty, I 
will be proper to cover them with mats, canvas, or 
reeds, to guard them from -the inclemency of the 


weather; but theſe coverings ſhould be taken off at 


all rimes when the weather is mild, otherwiſe they 
will force out the ſhoots too ſ6on, and render. the 
bloſſoms ſo weak that the leaft 'inclement weather 
will 'deftroy them; it will alſo be proper in very 
dry ſeaſons, to ſprinkle ſome water gently over the- 
branches of fruit-trees, eſpecially in mild weather, 
which will rengthen the bloſſoms, forward the 
fruit, and be of great ſervice to the trees, but this 
muſt be performed with great caution. | 


You may yet tranſplant fruit-trees upon a moiſt 


foil; but if your ground be not ready before the 


middle of the month to receive them, it will be 
proper to take them up and prune their roots, and 
then lay them 1 in the ground, covering their Toots 


; and 
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and ſtems with litter to prevent their being dried 


by the ſun and wind: this will retard their ſnoot- 
ing, and their roots will be prepared for puſhing, 


by which method there will be little danger of 


their ſucceeding, provided they are duly watered in 


dry weather, and the ſurface of the ground about 
their roots covered with mulch to prevent the ſun 
and air from penetrating to their roots. 

This is the principal month for grafting moſt 


ſorts of fruit-trees, beginning with the early kinds, 


that is, ſuch as come firſt out in bloſſom, and end- 


ing with apples, which are ſome of the lateſt in 
coming out; but this muſt be performed earlier or 


later, according to the ſeaſon. ' 
Cut off the heads. of thoſe flocks which were 


inoculated the laſt ſummer, leaving about four 


inches above the bud to attract the ſap, and, if need 
be, to faſten the ſhoot to, to prevent their" being 
blown out of the ſtock after they have made ſhoots 


and are covercd with leaves; after this is done, 


the ground between the trees ſhould be dug to bury 
the weeds, and looſen it, for their roots to fund 
nouriſnment. 

Dreſs and freſh earth your beds of Nirawberries, 
pulling off their ſtrings and clearing them from 
weeds, which will cauſe them to produce a great 
quantity of fruit; and dig between the rows of 


raſbercies (here it was not before done) to make 


the ground clean, and looſen it, that their roots 
may penetrate the better into it. 

Tour fruit-trees which were pl:nted the laſt : au- 
turn with their heads entire, ſhould now be head- 


ed down to three or four eyes, if it was not done 


before; in doing which, you muſt be very careful 
not to diſturb their roots; to prevent which, you 
ſhould place your foot cloſe to the ſtem of the tree, 
and hold the lower part of the ſtock faſt with your 
left-hand, while, with a ſharp knife in your right- 
hand you cut off the head. You ſhould allo cover 
th 
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the ground about the roots of new-planted" trees 
carefully with mulch, or rather with ſome green. 
ſwards taken from a common or paſture, ' turning 
the graſs downward, which will prevent the fun 
and wind from penetrating the roots of the trees, 
and is better than rotten dung, as it detains the 
moiſture longer, the neglect of which has 8 | 
many new- planted trees. 

Thoſe trees grafted the former forivg;: and are 
yet remaining in the nurſery, ſhould be ſhortened 


- to four or five eyes, that they may be furniſhed 


with lateral branches near the ground, other wiſe 
they will run-up tall and become naked at bottom; 
but this is chieffy to be underſtood of dwarf trees. 

Dig and clear the ground between your gooſe- 
berries and currants, . which will ſtrengthen their 
bloſſoms, encourage the trees, and add a \ nextneſs to 
the E090 


tr; in Enes, or ye! 2 6 


4 bergamot bugi, aiot bela er 
boncretien; double fleur, royal d'hyver, bezy de 
chaumontelle, l'amozelle; and, for baking, the 
cadillac, Parkinſon's warden, er or e : 
with ſome others. 8151 

Apples; Loan's pearmain, nodpwreil" golden” 
ruſſet, Pile's ruſſet, Wheeler's ruſſet, Kentiſh pip- 
pin, Holland pippin, French pippin, pomme d'api, 
ſtone pippin, John: apple, with ſome others. 


Wort to be done in te Frown-GArnDEN.. 


In this: month you may tranſplant maſh ſorts 1 
fibrous-rooted. plants, as carnations, pinks, ſweets: 
williams, roſe campions, lychniſes, thrift, aſters, 
golden- rods, perennial tun - flowers, Canterbury; 
bells, peach - leaved belb flower, French honey 
ſuckles, daiſies, 9 leucanthemums, 

D'S - chry- 
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many. other ſorts; "thou h if the foil be ri it 
would have been better If dane 1 in autumn, becauſe 
they would have taken root in the ground, and be. 
better enabled, to reſiſt the drought, and alſo to 
| produce a greater quantity of flowers. 
Stir the earth of your borders: and beds of domars 
which were planted in autumn with a; narrow, 
trowel, being very careful in doing it, not to injure 
ihe roots nor the flower-buds which now begin to 
appear; this will prevent the growth of weeds, and 
when raked over ſmooth, will render the beds more 
agreeable to the eye. > 

Your choice hyacinths, anemonies, 5 | 
and tulips, will now begin to ſhew their  flower-, 
buds, when they ſhou!d be carefully covered. with 
mats or canvas in bad weather; for at this feaſon 
the nights are often froſty, and if theſe flowers are 
expoſed to the cold their buds are frequently pinch- 
ed, ſo that they will not open ſo fair as thoſe which 
are proted ed. At this time there ſhould be ſmall 
ſticks put down by the roots of the fine hyacinths, 
to which their ſtems ſhould be faſtened to ſupport 
them, otherwiſe thoſe with double flowers, bein 
very heavy, wall dear down the ſtalks one: chat 
their beauty. ] 

Plant ſome roots of common double anemonies 
10 flower late, after thoſe which were planted in 
autumn are paſt; and if the ſeaſon prove dry, re- 
freſh, them now and then with water, otherwiſe 
: they will not ſucceed well. 

The boxes and pots with ſeedling auriculas 
ſhould now be placed in a ſhady ſituation, for the 
plants will begin to appear, and if they are ex- 
Poſed to the full ſun but one day while they are: 
young, it will deſtroy molt of them; you muſt alſo: 
refreſn them with water in rp weather, but give 
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it them very gently, ck you: waſh them out of the 


yu nd. 


Yourpotref choice adriculeh muſt now be taken 
care of to protect them from blighting winds and 
froſty nights, which will otherwiſe pinch their 

flower- bus and ſpoil their blowing: you muſt alſo 


refreſh them now and then with water in dry wea- 
ther, but do not let the wet get into the center of 
the plants, leſt it injure the flower: ſtems. 

Dig up the groùnd in your wilderneſs quarters 


and between flowering ſhrubs, if it bath not been 


done the former month : this will looſen the ground 
and eneourage the ſhrubs to flower ſtrongly, and 


render the place free from weeds, for neatneſs is 


always 10 be deſired in every part of a garden: 
but in doing this, there ſhould be great care taken 
not to cut or injure the roots of ſuch flowers as are 
planted between the trees and ſhrubs. 1 

Give freſh earth to the carnations which were 
planted out for good in autumn, which mult be 
done by taking part of the earth out of the pots, 
being careful For to difturb their roots; and then 
fill them up with freſh earth, and pick off de- 
cayed leaves; this will enen ene JPY = 
flowering: 6+ lar i 


out pots wo dobdde roſe capions; Edvard 


las, ſcarlet lyehnifes, dg which were planted 


in autumn, ſhould have alf dead feaves and filth 
carefully taken from them, and thetenrth on the 


top of the pots taken out, Zane pots crefifled with 


freſh rich earth, in Which cire muſt be taken not 


to let the earth in between the leaves ſo as to bury | 


any part of them; where this is properly done, ws 

has ſtrengthen the plants greatly: tor flowering: 
Clean the flowere beds àberdefs- of Weeds, 30d 

pehrly ſtir che. ſweface* of tie grhuftb dear off 


moſs Se This wille hdd*# iheathelt, and be of 


great ſervice to4h&flowers#2761 9d: 1117-00 £93) ft 
de the latter end of this month, you'miy 
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ſow the ſeeds of all hardy annual flowers in the 


borders of the pleaſure- garden; ſuch as flos adonis, 


Venus looking-glaſs, Venus navelwort, ſweet- 


ſcented peas, Tangier peas, Lobel's catchſly, large 


double popy, dwarf lychnis, dwarf annual ſtock, 
candy tuft, lavateras, hibiſcus trionum of four 
ſorts, convolvulus minor, convolvulus major, 
ſweet ſultans, annual ſunflower, naſturtium indi- 
cum, dwarf poppy, dracocephalum; of ſeveral 


forts, hieraciums, nigella, ſweet . ſcabious, cater- 


Pillar plant, ſnail plant, with, many others, The 
beſt method is to ſow the ſeeds thin in little patches, 


where they are to remain; and where the plants 


come up too thick they, ſhould be thinned, leaving 
but few in each patch, according to the ſize pf 

_ their growth, for theſe ſorts do not ſucceed ſo well 
when they are tranſplanted. | 


You may now ſow the ſeeds of many. kiods of 
8 and percnmal plants in your flower nurſe- 


ry, to ſupply. the borders of the flower-garden the 
Jollowing year; as columbines, Canterbury bells, 
French hoeneyſuckles, ſtock-gilliflowers, wall- 
flowers, tweet williams, , pinks, tree, primroſe, 
Greek valerian, pyramidal campanula, fingle 
ſcarlet lychnis, fingle roſe campion, fingle catch- 
Hy, veronicas, catananche with. blue flowers, pe- 
rennial larkſpur, gavia, fcrophularia, garden va- 
lerian, with ſome others. Upon a moderate 
hot - bed you may now ſow ſome ſeeds. of marvel of 
Peru, French marigold, female balſamine, Afri- 
can marigold, convolvulus major, capficums, ſtra- 
moniums, Indian pink, fweet ſultan, pomum amo- 
ris, or love apple, tree amaranthus, purple ama- 
ranthus, or love-lies-a-bleeding, and many other 
ſorts which are indifferent hardy, but require 
warmth to bring them forward in the fpring; yet 
if ſown. too early, are apt to grow too large before 


the ſeaſon will be favourable enough! to ee 


them abroad. 
Make 
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Make freſh hot-beds for your choicer ſorts of an- 


nual plants which were ſown the former month, 
and let the earth upon theſe beds be very good, for 


otherwiſe: your plants will not thrive well. When 


my heat of the bed is moderate, the plants ſhould 
be, placed into them, allowing them proper diſ- 
tances to grow] and obſerve to ſhade them in the 
day-time from the ſun until they have taken new 
root, and to refreſh them wih water as they ſhalt 
require; by which method your amaranthuſes and 
other ſorts: of curious de may be brought to, 
a large ſize. | N 
Toward the Ss of the month, if the ſeaſon ke 
wild and inelinable to wet; you may tranſplant 
moſt ſorts of evergreens, as hollies, yews, phil- 
lyreas, alaternuſes, bays, magnoſias, cypreſs, ce- 
dar of libanus, evergreen caſſme, ciſtuſes of all 
forts, moon treefoi}, American jumpers, evergreen 
oak, cork-tree, c. with many other kinds of ex- 
otic trees, obſerving to cover the furface 'of the 
ground with mulch after they are planted, to pre- 


vent the ſun and wind: from penetrating the gronnd 


and drying their roots; but if this month be cold, 
and north or eaſt winds reign, with dry weather, 
it will be better to wait till the beginning of the 
next, when the ſeaſon may be more favourable. 
In this month the ſeedss of the arbutus or firaw- 


berry-tree may be ſown on a moderate hot-bed, 


which will greatly forward its growth, provided, 


the bed be duly watered and | ſhaded from the ſun _ 


in the heat of the day. | 

You may now ſow the ſeeds of firs, pines, bays, 
cedars, alaternuſes, phillyreas, and other ever- 
green or hardy exotic trees, in ſuch places where 
they may be expoſed only to the morning ſun; 
obſerving if the place be wet, to raiſe the borders 
ſo much above the level of the ground, as not to 
have any water remain near the ſurface, as alſo to 


cover the ſeeds with light earth; but if the ſeeds. 


of. 


£ 
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of moſt of theſe ſorts of trees are ſown upon a 
very moderate hot-bed, it will be a more ſure me - 
thod of raiſing the plarits;: and greatly forward their 
growth. But there muſt be great care taken when 
the plants appear, to admit the free air to them at 
all times in favourable weather, eder they 
| will draw: Pp. weak and come torlitther 35 59 
Plants; now in Flower in tho PlzAzurz-Ganps Ne 
11 77 $* 14 v7 
| Crocuſes of various e dope ſnowdtop, 
large early ſnowdrop, ſeveral ſorts of nareiſſuſes, 
Perſian iris, double pilewort, daffodils of, ſeveral 
ſorts, ſpring, cyclamen,, early, tulips, cron impe- 
rials, hyacinths of ſeveral forts, fennel-leaved pe- 
rennial-adonis, ſome anemonies, violets, hepaticas,. 
wall-fowers, two. ſorts of alyſſum, perennial tu- 
mitary, primroſes, polyanthuſes, dailies, dogs- 
tooth violet; muſcati, hollow-root, her moda yl, 
ſpring colchicum, auriculas, hearts: eaſe or pan» 
ſies, roſe· roi, wood aremonies, hellebotes, pe- 
rennial. navely ort, blue mountain ſaxifrage, Spa- 
niſh white ſedum, Venetian velch, yellow ſtar- 
flower, eaſtern. lungwort, borage of Conſtanti- 
nople, with. ſome others. „„ | 


Hardy, Trees apd Shrubs. now 4 in 1 


y 8 


Almond. -trees, cherry plum, mezereons, atk 

laurel, lauruſlicus,| Spaniſh. trayeller's;) oy, Side ⸗ 
rian cdemälis, „ cornelian cherry, Benjamin-tree, 
willow- Jeaved ſea buckthorn, upright honey- -ſuckle, | 
ſcarlet-flowering maple, Norway maple, laurel 
or cherry bay, larch- tree, manna aſh, Siberian 
f eytiſus, with ſome others. 3 us | 'S 
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MEDICINAL Praxts which now 2 be ales 


fer Uſe.” 5 


\Bidokfime, eſder. Süd, vettle töpgzes bells. foot” 
flowers, mn liver wort, Pruniroles violet, rue- 
leaved 


* * CH® 
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leaved whitlow-graſs, water-creſs,. and, toward 
the ae the months the poplar-buds. bas 


Work fo Is ha in the Wrath 


In this month you ſhould ſow the ſeeds of ever- 
greens, ſuch as firs, pines, evergreen 0: ks, cedar 
of libanus, cypreſs, juniper, bays, and ſome other 
forts ;' as alſo of ſeveral other hardy exotic trees; 
as the three- thorned acacia from Virginia, perſi- 
mon, liquid amber, Virginia walnuts, hickery 
nuts, occidental and oriental plane- trees, ſaſſafras, 
Virginian dog- wood, larch- tree, arbor judæ, Ame- 
rican cypreſs, black haw, all the ſorts of medlar, 
lazaroles, chinquapin, tulip-tree, baſtard” acacia, 
- Piſtachia nuts, and ſome other forts, the method 6f 
ſowing each ſort is fully inferted in the GARDEN> 
ERS DICTIONARY. 

Vou may now tranſplant moſt ſorts of 'ever- 
greens and exotic trees, provided the ſeaſon prove 
favourable; otherwiſe you had better defer it until 
the beginning of the next month, always obſerving 
to do it when the wind is ſouthwardly, when there 

is a proſpect of rain in a ſhort time; for ſhould it 
prove dry weather, and the wind eaſtwardly, * 
would not be ſafe to tranſplant them. Defer this 

work till toward the end of the month, in caſe 
ſharp eaſtwardly winds, with froſty nights, ſhould 
return after this is performed, which would endan- | 
ger the plants. 3 

This is the ſeaſon for edi cuttings of rere | 
ſorts of exotic trees and ſhrubs, which generally 
ſucceed beſt, when planted juſt before they begin 
to ſhoot; ſhould the ſeaſon prove dry, they muſt * 
be frequently watered, and the ſurface of the ground ' 
covered with moſs or mulch, to prevent the ſun 
and air from penetrating deep into the ground, 
which is opt to pended ſuch plants as are not well 
rooted... 27 $12 Th 

Graft all forts of ſoit trees in this month, 1 

| — e toward 
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toward the latter end you may graft hollies, and 
inarch any of the hardy exotie trees and ſhrubs; 
in doing which, be careful to clay them well, for 
if the air or wet-gets into the cleft part of ihe 
ſtocks, it will provent: the grafts bree ih 
them. 8 vt; 

Continue to dig between your - young: trees. 
where it was not done in the former months, that 
your ground may be ſtitred and made clean before 
the trees begin to ſhoot,. which will not only ren- 
der the nurſery neat, but be of great ſervice to The 
growth of the trees. 

The end of this month vou hould plow cut- 
tings of vines, obſerving to lay them in the ground 
to the uppermoſt eye, ſo that no part of the cut- 
ting may appear ahove ground. If this be. duly 

obſerved, and ſuch cuttings only chofenwhich have 


| a knot of the former year's wood at their Wan, | 


there, will be no danger of their rooting; -. | 
Stake and tie up ſuch plants as you are Jofrene: 
to have with ſtrait ſtems; for if you negleRt this 
when the plants are young, it cannot be fo wel 
pet formed after their ſtems. are. grown large: and 
woody... 
At this ſeaſon many af the trees —_ ſhrouha,wheſe: 


ſeeds were ſown in autumn, or the former ſpring, 


will begin to appear, therefore they ſhould be care · 
fully weeded ; and if the ſeaſon prove very dry, 
give them alittle water once a week, and be guarded 
againſt birds, mice, moles, hares, rabbits, and 
other vermin, to which, if they are expoſed, may 
in a ſhort time be entirely deſtroyed. And if the 
nights ſhould prove froſty, all the beds in which 
the young ſeedling plants are come up ſhould be 


carefully covered, otherwiſe the ſroſt ail nip off 
the plants which are juſt peeping out of the ground, 


or by looſening the earth their roots will be turned 


out of it: at this time the common and Swediſh. 


juniper, hoily, yew, Virginia, and Carolina 
cedars, American dogwood, ſaffafras, and other 


bard-ſeeded 
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hard-ſeeded plauis Which were ſown the liſt year, 
Will begin.ts appear; therefore they ſhould be di- 
ligentiy loehed alter, to prevent their being injured 
by froſts, qt (harp eaftwardly winds. Such of theſe 
as were ſown in pots, may be now placed on # 
moderate hot- bed, which will forward their com- 
ing up, and by being puſhed a litile in the ſpring, 
the plants will get ſtrong by autumn, and be bet- 
ter able to ſtand through the following winter. 
nd ſuch of them as were come up the laſt year, 
and require to be tranſplanted, ſhould at this ſeaſory 
be ſeparated, and each planted in a ſmall pot, pla- 
cing them on a moderate hot-ted, which, if it is 
arched Over with hoops: and cb vered wn mats, 
will be ſufficient for thoſe hardier ſorts of plants, 
as the ſpr ing will ſoon advance, and by this method 
they will be greatly forwarded in their growth. 
Work is be done in ie GRIEENM-HousE and STOVE, 
Watet your orange- trees, myrtles, bays, amo- 
mum plinij, and other, leſs tepder exotic trees, 
frequently, but not too plentifully; and begin to 
inure then to the ait by degrees, opening the glaſ- 
' ſes whenever the air is ſoft and mild; buy in cold 
days, or when the air is ſharp, it ſhould not. be too 
plentifully admitted to them; for by being made 
render in the houſe, alittle ſharp air will be preju- 
d:cial to them, until they are become ſomewhat 
Hardier. 3 3% CI p OP 
Wah and cleanſe the leaves and ſtems of 
orange-trees from the filth which they may have 
contracted, during their confinement in the houſe z 
and thoſe that do not require to be ſhifted, ſhould 
have the earth taken out from the. upper part of 
the tubs or. pots, filling them again with freſh rich 
earth, which will ſtrengthen them greatly, and 


Prepare them for flowering, e 
Toward the end of this month (if the weather 
be favourable) you may take out your tubs of bays, 
oe oe ed BE oO ©, 
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weather, to Harden the - yount branches. By this 
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lauruſtinuſes, tree wormwoodg -eiftlis; and or 
hardy kinds, placingithem near am hedge,” or un er 
trees, in a-ſitvation:where they may. e weib ge. 
fended: from cold Winds; and this will thin the 


- houſe of plants, andi give room t6-thefe that Tos 
main to have a greater ſhare of free att hut eG. 


mult be underſtood if the ſeaſpn ĩis verymild, «6tHEFL | 
wiſe it muſt be deferred tilbnext month? #9164 e 
If any of your orange- trees have decayed heads, 
they ſnouſd ho be ſhifted, and their heads pruned 
cloſe, and the plants placed into a hot-bed of tan- 


ners bark to force them out again treating them in 


the manner directed in the former mont. 

Vou may alſo head down fuch myrttes, ba ys 
and other of the hardy kinds of exotics; as have 
ragged or decayed heads, obſerving to place them 
on a. very - moderate hot bed, juſt to make them 
N again; but after they have made ſhoots; they. 


e. 


ould have as much free air as poſſible in warm 


method you 'may renew their heads, | th by, 
ſkilful pruning, may be reduced into good order 
again, and the trees rendered beautiful, 

'The beginning of this month ſow the kernels 
of oranges, lemons, and citrons, for ſtocks to, 
bud the ſeveral kinds of thoſe fruits upon; if taken 
from rotten fruits which had been fully, ripe, they 
are better than thoſe. from ſound ones, provided 


the kernels are not decayed ;- they ſhould be ſown 


in pots, and plunged into Mode die hot-beds of 
tanners bark, refreſhing them often with water, 
which will bring them on prodigiouſly ; but in very 
hot weather the glaſſes ſhould be covered with mats 
during the heat of the day. 

The ſeeds of amomum plinii, or winter cher · 
ry, may now be ſown in pots, and p! unged into a 
moderate hot: bed; and when the plants are come 
up three or four inches high, they may be tranſ- 
planted into o ſeparate pots, and put 'into another 

ads hot- veg: 
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| hot-bed: theſe plants may be brought ſo forward, 


as to have plenty of fruit by the. next winter, if 


they are ſown the beginning of this month. 


Make ſome hot-beds of tanners bark, in order to 


| tranſplant ſuch tender exotic plants as are come up 


from the ſeeds ſown the two former months; and 
when the beds are in due order, ſome. ſmall. pots 
ſhould be filled with freſh rich earth, and plunged 
into the bed, that the earth may warm. before the 


plants are placed therein, which ſhould be done in 
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a day or two after the pots are plunged, otherwiſe 


the earth will become too dry When the plants arg 
planted; theſe muſt be gently watered after they 
are planted, and the glaſſes ſhaded until they haye 


taken root; after which they. ſhould be frequently - 
refreſhed with water, and the air muſt be let into 


the beds proportionably to the warmth of the ſeaſon, 


The fires in the ſtoves ſhould now be abated ; 


but this mult be done with diſcretion, rc 


the weather increaſes in warmth. 

© 'Thoſe ananas or pine-apples which have been i in 
8 dry ſtove during the winter ſeaſon, ſhould. now 
be removed into bark-beds; therefore if the beds 
were not prepared to receive them, it ſhould be 
no longer delayed than the beginning of this month, 

for the bloſſoms of the fruit will now begin to ap- 


' pear; and if the plants are checked at this time, 


their fruit is ſeldom ſo fair, nor ſo early 1ipe; and 
thoſe which have been in tan all the winter, ſhould, 
now have their beds refreſhed with. ſome new tan | 
to renew their heat. | 

Stir up. the bark beds in the” ſtove 7 are 


filled with tender exotic plants, adding ſome freſh 


tan to renew their heat; and clean the leaves of 


the coffee-trees, and other woody plants, from the 


filth they may have contrated, picking off all de- 


cayed leaves, which if ſuffered to remain, injure the 


Res "ur occaſion an W appearance. 
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Plants in Flower in the GRE Ex- Hovsꝝ and STOVE. 


05 Meſembryanthemi of ſeveral ſorts, ilex · lea ved 
lantana, Spaniſh jaſmine, hermannia with alder 


leaves, as alſo with marſhmallow leaves, ardtotuſes 


of two or three kinds, African ſhrubby polygala, 
Aleppo cyclamens, geraniums of ſeveral ſorts, 


fhrubby ſenecio with ſucculent leaves, aloes of ſe- 


veral ſorts, coronilla cretica, African-tree houſleek, 
panctatium, turnera, cotyledon with broad cut leaf, 
firubby St. Johnſwort of Minorca, African graſs- 
leaved marigold, lycium with narrow leaves, Ca- 
nary campanula, African fleabane with a ſage leaf, 
eiſtuſus of ſeveral ſorts, caſſia of two or three 
kinds, medicago arboreſcens, erinums, coffee · itee, 


jacobæa with purple flowers, ſpurges of ſeveral: 


forts, teucrium bæticum, phylica, chry ſocoma, 
eytiſus from the Canaries, ornithogalums from the 
Cape of Good Hope of two or three ſorts, three 
or four (orts of ixia, eunonia, watſonia, antholy- 
za, African wood ſorrel with large purple flowers, 


and that ſort with large yellow flowers, tree ſcabi- 
ous, ſhrubby African marigold, othonna with cut 
leaves, African ſhrubby tanſies, ſhrubby candy 


tuft, ſhrubby African ſtarwort, Indian canna, ce- 


laſtrus, malphighias, ſmall creeping cerens with” 


crimfon flowers, purple lotus, euphorbias, tetrago- 
nia with trailing branches, Amaryllis of two or 
three ſorts, two forts of juſticia, African. calla, 


gladiolus from the Cape of Good Hope, African 


bermudiana, morea, ſiſyrinchiums, Carolina-coral- 
tree, with ſome others. N 


„„ 


Wark to be done in tlie K1TCREN-GARDEN. 


* . 


*HE beginning of the month, you muſt pre- 

pare your dung by throwing it up. in heaps 

to mix and warm, ſo as to be fit for uſe by the 

middle of the month, to make ridges for melons 

and cucumbers, which are to be covered with bell 

or hand-glaſſes; and this buſineſs may be conti- 
nued to the end of the month, where large quan- 
tities are -required, a fortnight after fome more 
dung ſhould be mixed in heaps for this purpoſe ; 

but thoſe beds which are made late in the month, 
-need not have ſo much in them as the early ones, 
The middle of this month is a proper time to plant 

-out the melons which are to be raiſed under paper. 
In making theſe ridges, if the ground be dry, the 

dung ſhould lie but half a foot higher than the 

ſurface of the ground, and the earth ſhould be laid 

at leaſt a foot and a half thick upon the dung, that 

the melon plants may have depth enough to root. 

Where this is practiſed, the plants will require no 

water after they are well rooted, and hereby a 

good crop of the choicer ſorts of melons may be ge- 
nerally obtained, which in the common method 

frequently miſcarry, or produce but few fruit; but 

in wet land the ridges ſhould be raiſed above the 

level of the ground, that the dung may not have 
ſo much wet as to chill it, whereby the plants are 

. often deſtroyed when this care is not taken. The 
Mega between theſe beds mould be afterward ** - 
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ed with dung and earth to the level of the beds, 
that the roots may have room to extend on each 
ſide, for their roots ſpread as far in the ground as 
their branches extend on the ſurface. N 
You may ſtill ſow ſweet mar joram, thyme, ſum- 
mer ſavory, and other aromatic plants; the firſt 
of which does not ſucceed if ſown too early, eſpe- 
cially in a cold and wet ſpring. _ 5 
Plant kidney-beans the beginning of the month 
in a warm ſituation and dry weather, for much wet 


will deſtroy the ſeeds in the ground; you may now 


ſow purſlane upon warm borders, to come after 
that on the hot bed is gone. 

Continue to hoe your crops of rad: iſe, carrots, 
parſnips, onions, leeks, Tc. thinning them out to 
proper diſtances, and cut down the weeds among 
them: tbis ſhould always be done in dry weather, 
that they may be deſtroyed. Stirring the ground 
between the plants will be of great ſervice to pro- 
mote their growth, and be hereby preſerved clean 


from weeds, and by repeating it three times may 


be kept ſo till the crops are fit for uſe. 
In moiſt weather plant flips or cuitings of ſage, 
roſemary, rue, ſavory, maſtich, thyme, lavender, 


ſtœchas, lavender cotton, and other aromatic plants, 


for at this ſeaſon they take root very freely, eſpeci- 
ally if ſhaded ſrom the ſun and duly watered. 
Plant garden-beans for a latter crop, and conti- 
nue ſowing the marrow-fat and other large kinds of 
peas, to ſucceed thoſe which were ſown in the for- 


mer month, and ſome hotſpur peas ſhould now be 


ſown, at three different times in this month, to 
have a ſucceſſion of them. 

You may yet lip artichokes, and plant ſuch of 
them as are good for a late crop upon a moiſt ſoit ; 
but if it be dry they will not produce ſo large 
heads, nor ſo ſurely bear fruit the firſt ſeaſon as 
thoſe Planted at month, In the middle of the 

55 month 
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| month:plant out ibe cauliflower plants raiſed in Fe- 
bruary for a latter crop:upon a moiſt ſoil, for in 
dry land, if the: ſeaſon does not porn wet they 


en produce good beads. 

Continue to ſow all ſorts _ young fallet-herbs, 
40 radiſh,” rape, turnip, muſtard, Sc. at leaſt twice 
every week, for at this ſeaſon they will ſoon be too 
large for uſe; and, as the heat of the ſeaſon increaſes, 
they ſhould be ſown in a more ſhady ſituation, for 
in ſummer they thrive beſt on a north border. 

Sow ſome cos, cilicia, and other kinds of large 


lettuces, to ſucceed thoſe which were ſown the (or- 


mer month; theſe alſo ſhould be planted out on a 
. moiſt ſoil, otherwiſe (if the ſummer prove dry) 
they will ſhoot up for ſeed, and not cabbage. 28 
Tranſplant your young celery plants into beds 
of rich earth at about three inches diſtance each 
way, obſerving to water them duly until they have 
taken root; in doing this, you ſhould not draw up 
all the plants clean out of the ſeed- bed, but only 
thin them, taking out the large ones, and leaving 
the ſmaller to get ſtrength. | 
Hoe the ground between your rows of beans and 
. peas, and draw; the earth up to their-ſtems, which 
will ſtrengthen them; by clearing the ground from 


weeds the plants will thrive better. 


After a ſhower of rain draw the earth up to the 
ſtems of your cabbages and cauliflowers, planted 
either in autumn or early in the ſpring. This is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to guard their ſtems from the ſun 
and wind, which dry and harden them; in doin 
this, great care ought to be taken not to draw the 
earth. up into cheir hearts, which will deſtroy 
them 
Be careful to, aeftroy-ſuails and Hogs; which at 
this ſeaſon are invited abroad by gentle ſhowers of 


rain, when they may be eaſily taken; for if they 
| are ſuffered t to remain they. will ſoon increaſe 
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greatly, and become very troubleſome and deſtruc- 


tive to many of your crops. 
If the nights prove cold, you muſt be elt to 


cover the glaſſes over your early. eueumbers and 


melons ;' for the young fruit is veryſubje& to drop 
off where the beds are . cool, or ee cover- 
ings are wanting. 

Sow turnips on 2 ig ſpot of ground, to ne- 
ceed thoſe ſown the laſt month; thoſe which were 
then ſowed ſhould now be hoed out to a proper 
diſtance, cutting up all the weeds between them. 

Your beds of mint, tarragon, parſley, c. 
ſhould now be carefully weeded; for if weeds are 
permiited to get above them at this ſeaſon, they 


will draw them up weak and ſpoil them: and if 
the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, the beds ſhould be 


watered, which will greatly promote the growth 


of the plants. 


You may now plant cuttings or flips of mint, 


, tarragon, Tc. to make new beds where they are 


wanted, for the old plants are apt to decay after 
they have ſtood two or three years. 
Tranſplant ſome of your cilicia, coſs, and other 


large kinds of lettuces ſown on a moderate hot-bed 


in February, obſerving-to water them if the wea- 
ther prove dry, until they have taken new root. 
The cabbages and favoys ſown laſt month ſhould 
now be thinned and pricked out into beds, that they 
may acquire ſtrength. before they are tranſplanted 


out for good; and the ſeed-beds muſt be weeded 


to preyent thoſe plants which are left remaining 
from being drawn up tall and weak, by the weeds 
growing among them. You ſhould now ſow fome 
Savoy and Ccabbage-ſeed for the lateſt crop, to ſuc- 
ceed thoſe ſown the former month. 

So hemp and flax, and pole hops; at the 
ſame time you ſhould clear your hop- ground from 


weeds, and make up the hills: you may alſo ſow 


ſome late rouncival and * grey peas in the 
open 
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open fields for winter proviſion, if the ground be 
cool and moiſt, | : 

The latter end of this month you ſhould look 
over your artichokes, and draw out the young 
plants which have been produced ſince the ſtocks 


were flipt; i they are permitted to remain on the 
old roots, they will rob the plants, which are left, 


of their nouriſhment, and cauſe the fruit to be 


ſmall. The beſt of them may be trimmed and 
_ planted, where any are wanted to repair a young 


plantation; but as theſe late plants rarely produce 


Fruit the firſt year, they are ſeldom planted, except 


they be much wanted. 
Sow ſome more celery-ſeed about the middle of 


the month, to ſucceed that ſown the former month; 
but this ſhould be ſown on a moiſt ſpot of grourd, 


.and in dry weather carefuſly watered and ſhaded 
from the ſun, otherwiſe it will not com? up. 
You mult alſo ſow ſome finnochia ſeed, to ſuc- 


.ceed that before ſown; for when it is fit for uſe, 


it will not continue more than eighteen or twenty 


days before it will run to ſeed; and there is an ab- 
ſolute neceſſity of having a ſucceſſion where this 


herb is required. 
Keep all your crops clean from weeds; for if 


at this ſeaſon that work is negleQed, it will re- 


quire much more labour ere beſide, if 


weeds are permitted to grow among the young 
plants, the crops will be greatly injured by them. 


Produdts of the Kirentx-GAapEx. 
Sprouts of broccoli, cabbages, and ſavoys, are 


now very good if gathered before they tun to ſeed. 


The young ſhoots of turnips and hop tops, are 
often eaten when there is a ſcarcity of other greens, 
all ſorts of young fallet-herbs, ſpinach, radiſhes, 
aſparagus, coleworts, parſley, aliſanders, char d 


beet, lome late celery and endive in moiſt ground; 


Correl, burnet, thyme, hy ſſop, winter ſavory, 
E Pot- 
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pot- mat joram, brown Dutch, and cabbage let- 


tuces, in frames or under zlaſſes on warm borders; 


alſo ſome cos lettuce, where they have eſcaped 
the froſt, will be fit for uſe toward the end of the 
month; chervil, young onions, leeks, cives, ſcal- 


lions, eee borage, ſage, roſemary, and 


ome parinips and carrots, where they have been 
preſerved in ſand; for where they have remained in 


the ground, thoſe which are ſound will have 


ſprouted, after which their roots will become ſticky 
and tough, therefore unfit for eating. Young car- 


Tots ſown in autumn are now e in prime; and the 
young ſhoots of THIRTY or tragopogon, which 


ſome perſons prefer to aſparagus when gathered 
young. Upon the hot-beds, cucumbers, peas, 


kidney-beans, and purſlane; and toward the end 


of the month, you have often peas on warm bor- 
ders where they have eſcaped the froſt, ang we 
early cabb.ge-s. 


Work to be done in the b 


In the beginning of this month you may graft 
ſome late kinds of fruit, provided the ſeaſon be 


backward; but if the bring. is forward, it will be 


too late, for if the cions have puſhed out leaves, 
they ſeidom unite with the ſtocks. 

Look carefully to your young fruit. trees planted 
in the ſpring, obſerving to water them in dry 
weather; and if you obſerve their leaves beginning 


to curl up, you ſhould water them gently all over 


their branches: this may alſo be practiſed to great 


advantage on old trees, when you find their leaves 


are curling ; but it muſt not be done in the heat of 
the day, left the ſun ſcorch their leaves; nor tco 
late in the evening, eſpecially if the nights are 
cold. Wheie'you obſerve the trees to be greatly 
infeſted with inſeQs, you ſhould ſteep a good quan- 
tity of tobacco-ſtalxs in water, with which the 
trees 85 be waſhed; which, if carefully done, 
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will deſtroy the inſects, and not do any injury to 
> the trees; of if the leaves which are much curled 
are taken off, and ſomo tobacco-dult thrown on the 
branches, it will deſtroy the inſects, and may in a 
day or two after be waſhed off again. 

The fruit-trees inoculated the laſt ſummer and 
which ſucceeded, ſhould have the ſtocks cut down 
to three or four inches above the bud the beginning 
of the month (if not done the former;) for now 
the buds will begin to ſhoot if the ſtocks are cut 
.down in time, otherwiſe they often miſcarry; or 
if they break out, they are ſo much weakened by 
the growth of the ſtocks, as to render the ſhoots 


| . "m weak. 

„ Toward the end ef this month you muſt 1 
5 to look over your walls and eſpaliers of fruit-trees, 
- # -rraining in the regular kindly ſhoots in their pro- 
> a per ſituation, and diſplacing all fore- right and Jux- 


urious. ones where they are produced. This is 
alſo the time for thinning apricots where they are 
too thick; for the ſooner this is done, the better 


t tthoſe with. thrive which are left on. 
e Plant cuttings of vines in the places where they 
e are to remain, obſerving always to have a knot of 
bs the old-wood to the bottom of each: and bury 


them ſo deep in the ground, that the uppermoſt 
"2 eye may be even with the ſurface cf the ground: 
y IF if this be rightly obſerved, 1 will be little dan- 
| ger of their ſueceedipg. 
T Look over your vines ! walls, rubbing off 


5 all ſmall dangling ſhoots which are now beginning 
| to puſh out; and where two ſhoots are produced 
3 from the ſame eye, the weakeſt, which is gene- 
20 5 rally the under one, ſhould be rubbed off, in order 
re to encourage the ſhoots, and alſo the fruit on the 
ly remaining branches: at this ſeaſon a great quan- 
n- tity may be looked over and diſbranched in a ver 
he ſhort time, and much labour ſaved, which would 
©, be occaſioned ſhould thele ſhoots be permitted to 


ll 3 E 2 | remain 
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remain on a month longer. By rubbing off the 
young ſhoots early, the fruit branches will be 
greatly ſtrengthened, and the fruit forwarded by 
the branches being laid cloſe to the wall, and the 
uſeleſs ſhoots taken away. 


Your beds of raw berries muſt be carefully 


ak: and their runners taken off: and if the 2 
| ſeaſon. prove very dry, it will be proper to water 


them; when this "© neglected they will ꝓroduee but 
-litcle fruit. 
Keep the borders near fruit · trees clean from 


weeds and large growing plants, for they rob them 


-of their nouriſhment. In foils that are apt to bind 
very hard, the ground ſhould be looſened with a 
dung-fork; ard if ſome much be laid afterward 
on the ſurface of the earth, and in very dry ſea- 


| ſons watered over once or twice a week, it will be 


of great ſervice to the fruit and trees. You ſhould 
alſo keep the ground, clear between the rows of vines 


in the vineyard; and in the beginning of the month 
the ftakes ſhould be fixed to them, that the branches 


may be faſtened thereto; which is better than to 
Jet the ſtakes remain to-them all the winter, be- 


cauſe they would decay more in one winter than in 


two ſummers; for, the vines need not be ſtaked in 
that ſeaſon, if the-laſt years ſhoot's are tied toge- 


ther to prevent their being brcken by. ſtrong winds, 


In the middle of, the month uncover the-fig-trees 
which were ſcreened from the froſt in winter; but 
it ſhould be done with caution, for the young fruit 


no beginning to appear, will be in danger if tov 


ſuddenly expoſed to the open air. 
'Fhe fruit in the forcing- frame muſi now have a 


large ſhare of freſh air, in proportion to the heat 


cf the weather; their branches ſhould alſo be fre- 
quently ſprinkled over with water, which will be 
very ſerviceable to the trees, and cauſe the fruit. to 
be fairer; and their roots being frequently watered, 

will be of equal arantioge to the trees and fruit, 
Friul 
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Fruits in Prime, or yet laſting. 
Pears; franc-real, bergamot bugi, faint martial, 


'F winter bonerctien, Lord Cheyne's winter green, 


beſſy de chaumontelle from an eſpalier on cold land; 
carmelite, and for baking, the cadillac, and Par- 
kinſon's warden. | 

Apples; golden ruſſet, Piles ruſſet, Wheeler's 
ruſſet, nonpareil, John apple, ſtone pippin, with 
foie others. 

In the forctng-frame, cherries, maſeuline apricot, 
me plums; and on the hot-bed, {trawberries. 


Werk ts be dine in the Nongzay. 


The beginning of this month may ſafely be re- 
moved many forts of evergreens, as hollies, yews, 
pyracanthas, alaternufes, philiyrea, eiſtuſes, ever- 
goes oaks, firs, pines, cedars, cypreſfes, medicago 

ruteſcens,. hairy eytiſus, Ec; obſerving, if poſſi⸗ 


dle, to do it in a cloudy or rainy day; becaufe the 


ſun and wind are apt to dry the fibres of their toots 
while they are above-ground, which is very inju- 
rious to them. Theſe new planted trees ſhould be 
well watered to ſettle the earth to their roots, and 
the ſurface of the ground ſhould be covered with 
mulch to prevent the ſun and ind from penetra- 
ting their roots. : 

At this ſeaſon you may plant out the two ſorts 
of laurel-leaved tulip-trees, the Carolina bay, can- 
dle berry myrtle, Carolina ſpindle-tree, evergreen 
caſſine, tupelo, and ſuch other exotics as are in- 
tended to be naturalized to this climate; for as 
theſe are to be turned out of the pots, the outſide 


of the balls of earth only ſhould be taken off, to 


give room for the new fibres to ſhoot. 
You may now ſow evergreen oak acorns, and 


| the- ſeeds of firs, pines, cedars, cypreſs, mag- 


nolias, tulip-tree; as alſo ſeeds of moſt exotic 
trees, 
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trees, which are brought from Carolina, Virginia, 
and the more northern parts of America. The par- 


ticular directions for doing this are exhibited 1 in the 
GARDENERS DICTIONARY. - ”— 

The beginning of this month you may graft 
bollies, and about the middle you may inarch- 
firs, pines, junipers, c. by which method fome 
of the fcarce forts of evergreen-trees may be pro- 
Pagated ;; but thoſe trees thus raiſed: will never 

ow fo large as thoſe raiſed from ſeeds, the ſtocks 

eldom keeping pace-in their growth with the trees 
inarched, fo that they are in danger of being blown 
out; for which reaſon, whenever this is practiſed, 
the inarchment ould be as near the ground as poſ- 


ſible. 


You ſhould now look over grafts, _ obſerve, 


there the loam is much cracked, to renew it, leſt 


the drying Winds penetrate to the grafts and deſtroy 
them. Likewiſe the buds of ſuch trees which are 
now ſhooting, ſhould be carefully looked over, and 
where you obſerve their tops infeſted with inſets, 


and their leaves curled, you ſhould pull them off 


before the inſeQs foread too far. 
. Keep the ground clean between the rows of trees 
in the nurſery, for if weeds are permitted to grow, 
they will foon over-top young trees, and greatly 
weaken them: there being nothing more prejudi- 
cial to trees, than ſuftering the weeds to grow 
amongſt them, eſpecially in the fpring ſeaſon. 

If this month prove dry, you muſt diligently. 


water your ſeed-beds of evergreens, foreſt- trees, 


and ſhrubs, which muſt be ſhaded from the ſun in 


the heat of the day; the young plantations of 


thoſe which were drawn out of the ſeed-bed, and 
the flocks for fruit trees lately planted, muſt be 


watered in very dry weather; theſe being ſmall, 
the ſun and wind will ſoon penetrate to their roots, 


and ay them up. This is to be underſtood of ſmall 


Plantations, 
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plantations, for in large nurſeries it would be a 


great work to water all the ſtocks. 

The beds wherein you ſowed ſeeds either in au- 
tumn or the laſt month, ſhould be carefully weed- 
ed, for the young trees will many of them begin 
to appear; and if weeds are permitted to grow, 


their roots will be ſo much entangled with them, 


as to render it very difficult to pull them up with- 


out drawing the plants with them; and as weeds. 


are of a quicker growth than the plants; they wilt 
ſoon over-top them and retard their growth, The 
tubs or pots of cedars which' are beginning to come 
up, mult now be removed to a ſhady ſituation, for 
too much ſun will ſoon deſtroy theſe young plants. 
You muſt be careful to guard your ſeed- beds of 
pines and firs, which toward the end of the month 


will'begin to appear, from the birds, which are 


very apt to peck off the tops of the young plants 
as they truſt out of the ground with the huſk of 


the ſeeds upon them, which are always brought up” 


upon the head of the plants, 


Work to be done in the Flax GARDEN. 


- "The gravel-walks broken up and turned the laſt 
month, ſhould in the beginning of this be raked 
level and. rolled, that they may be ready for uſe; 
and the graſs-walks and lawns in view from the 
houſe muſt be duly mowed, for this is a ſeaſon 


when moſt people delight to walk out, ſo that the 


walks of the garden ought to be well kept. Be- 
ſide, where this is neglected in the ſpring, the 


graſs will ſoon become rank and coarſe, and be 


ſome time before it can recover, where the nen 
care is afterward taken of it. 

Clean the borders of the pleaſure garden from the 
weeds, and tie up the tall growing plants to ſticks 


to prevent their being broken or blown down by: 


wind. 


Lou may now ſow ſuch annual 2 in the 
| borders: 
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borders, as do not require any artificial heat to 
bring them forward; ſuch as candy tuft, venus 


looking-glaſs, lupines of ſeveral forts, fweet peas, 


Tangier peas, dwarf lychnis, lobel's catchfly, venus 
navelwort, convolvulus minor, naſturtium indicum, 
flos adonis, though autumn is by much the beſt 
ſeaſon ſor the laſt; lavatera, oriental mallow, car- 
thamus, or baſtard ſaffron, hicraciums of ſeveral 
ſorts, centaureas, lotus of ſeveral- kinds, ſnails, 
caterpillars, linarias, ſecuridaca, aſtragalus, mol- 
davicas, with ſeveral other hardy kiuds of annual 
and perennial flowers, which thrive better, if ſown 
where they. are to remain, than if they are tranſ- 
planted; therefore they ſhould be ſown thin in 
patches upon the borders of the pleaſure-garden, 
and when they are come up thin them, leaving 


but few plants in each patch to flower, that they 
rnay be the ſtronger. 


In this month you ſhould ſow moſt ſorts of hardy | 


perennial and biennial plants in the flower-nurſery, 


which were not ſown the former month, as Can- 


terbury bells, ſweet williams, pinks, carnations, 


hollyhocks, French honeyſuckles, ſtock gilliflowers, 
wall-flowers, centaureas, everlaſting pea, with 


many other ſorts, raiſed in the flower-nurſery to 
ſupply the borders of the pleaſure-garden, 
The beginning of this month you may make 


ſome lender hot-beds, to ſow iuch of the annuals 


as require a little warmth to bring them forward, 
but will do better if raiſed under a covering of 
mats than under glaſſes, which generally draw them 
too much: and tho' ſomewhat later with this ma- 


nagement, there is no inco;.venience in that, be- 


cauſe they are deſigned to come in autumn when 
there is a ſcarcity of other flowers, which renders 
them the more acceptable: of theſe are the African 


-and French marigold, corvolyulus major, balſa- 


mines, 
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mines, marvel of Peru, ſweet ſultan, Indian pink, 
with ſome others. 


You muſt now make freſh<hot beds for tranſ- 


planting your tender annuals, as amaranthuſes, 
gomphrena, hibiſcuſes, double-ſtriped balſamines, 
Sc. which muſt be brought forward at this ſeaſon, 
— they will not arrive to any degree of beau- 
„which chiefly conſiſts in their ſtrength, Nor 
vu they perfed their ſeeds, eſpecially if the au- 
tumn prove cold. 
'  You' ſhould now tranſplant the young plants of 
the China ſtarwort, either upon a moderate hot- 
bed, or on a warm border to acquire ſtrength, ob- 
ſerving to water aud ſhade them mnt they have 
taken root. 
Put ſome more roots of tuberoſes into a mode- 


rate hot-bed,. to ſucceed thoſe planted the former 


month, that there may be a CON of their 
flowers thro” the ſeaſon. 

The ſeeds of choice carnations and pinks muſt 
now be ſown either in pots, tubs, or borders: but 
care muſt be taken not to bury the ſeeds too deep, 
by which they are often deſtroyed. Theſe mutt by 
gently watered in dry weather, otherwiſe the plants 

will not come up. 

The pots or tubs of ſeedling zuriculas and po- 
lyanthuſes muſt be carefully ſcreened from the ſun; 


if they are expoſed to its full heat but one day, it 
will deſtroy them while young; they muſt alſo be 


frequently watered. 
Set flicks to the carnations which now begin t6 
ſhoot up their ſpindles for flowering, and faſten 
the ſtems thereto with baſs matting, to prevent 


_ thei? being broken by the wind; and take care to 


"ol them from ſparrows, otherwiſe thoſe. birds 
will peck off the inner or heart leaves to the ſtumpe: 
The fine auriculas will now begin to ſhew theit 
beautiful flowers, therefore the pots ſhould be re- 
moyed under ſome covert to preſerve them from 
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wet, which would waſh the mealineſs off their 
flowers, in which great part of their beauty con- 
liſts: they ſhould alſo be defended from the heat of 


the ſun, which will haften their decay; but they 


muſt have as much free air as poſſible, otherwiſe 


the flower-ſtalks will draw up every weak. Theſe 


pots are uſually placed on. ſhelves which are framed 
ſo as to riſe above each other, which is very proper 


for flowers. of humble growth, otherwiſe the pots 
muſt be taken up to view the flowers: as theſe 


ſtands. are always covered over to keep off the rain 
and ſun, the front ſhould be kept open at all «times 


when the weather will permit; and thoſe of them, 
from which ſeeds are propoſed to be ſaved to obtain 
new flowers, ſhould be removed into the open ait 


as ſoon as the) are fully blown, and placed where 


they may have the morning ſun and, a. free air, 


without which they rarely produce. good ſeeds. 
This is alſo a good ſeaſon for taking off the ſlips 


of choice auriculas for an increaſe of them. Thbeſe 


ſhps ſhould be put into ſmall pats and placed. in the. 
ſhade, obſerving. to water them in dry weather 
gently uniil they have taken root; but if any of 
them taken off thould be deſtitute of fibres, they. 
ſhould be cloſely covered with ſmall Slates to for- 
ward their putting out roots. 

he beds of fine ranunculuſes, anemonies, tulips, 
REY) hyacinths, which ate now in flower, ſhould: 
be covered. either with mats or cloths. to defend 
them from wet and the heat of the ſun; by Which 
method they may be preſerved a much longer time 
in beauty, than. they naturally remain xhen ex po- 


fed to the open air; but the covers ſhould be taken . 
off every morning and. evening when the weather - 
will permit, that, they may enjoy as. much of the 


free air as poſſible, without which the flowers will 


not continue long in beauty , and. their roots be. 
greatly weakened. 


1 ee the latter end of this mann take up the 
roots 
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© roots of ſaffron, colchicums, yellow autumnal 
amaryllis, and ſuch other bulbous-rooted flowers 
as blow in autumn, whoſe leaves are decayed. 
Theſe may be kept out of the ground until the be- 
ginning of Auguſt, when they muſt be planted 
again. 

Tranſplant ſuch ſorts of evergreen- trees and 
ſhrubs as have not begun to ſhoot; theſe may be 
ſafely removed, provided the air be clouded, and 
there is a proſpett of rain in a ſhort time; and if 

the ground be very dry where they are to be plant- 
ed, large holes ſhould be opened in proportion to 
the ſize of the trees where they are to be placed, 
and plenty of water poured into each, ſo as to ren- 
. der the ground like pap or mud; then place the 
trees therein, and after the earth is filled in about 
the roots, raiſe it up ſo as to make the ſurface hol- 
low like a baſon to contain water, and cover it 
with mulch to prevent the ſun and air from pene- 
trating the ground to dry their roots; and repeat 
watering them once a week; provided the weather 
prove dry. h 
Where e zlaternuſes, laurels, lau- 
. | ruſtinuſes, or other hardy evergreen-trees, are 
4 3 grown rude, they may now be reduced to the fi- 
ö gure you intend, by cutting their branches in cloſe 
ö to the ſtems, and when they ſhoot they _ be 
2 4 trained. to-the order deſired. 
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Plants now in Flower in the PLEASURE-GARDEN: - 
Anemontes, ranunculuſes of various kinds, poly- 
. anthuſes, auriculas, tulips, crown imperials, he- 
Paticas, hyacinths of various ſorts, narciſſuſes, . 
diffodils,  jonquils, , violets, . muſcarias, dwarf- 
flag -ris, great ſnowdrop, ſpring cyclamens, tpring -. 
3 colchicums, pulfatillas, bulbous fumitory, roſe- 
5 roots, ducks foot or May apple, wood anemony, 
| friers cowl, Italian arum, double ladies ſmock, , 
| double Pisa, n byacinths, dog” +r0oth, 
f | double 
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double daiſies, fritillarias of various kinds,gentianella, 
double caltha paluſtris, large green-flowered orni- 
thogalum of Naples, Perſian lily, orchiſes of ſeveral 
ſorts, ſarguinaria, Solomon's ſeal, American lung- 
wort, meadia, double faxifrage, Venetian vetch, 
lynchniſes, alyſſon creticum, bugle, cat's foot, lily 
of the valley, leopard's-Fane, honeywort, leon- 
topetalon, heart's-eaſe, periwinkle with ſingle 
flowers, ſmall and large, with double flowers of a 
purple colour, borage-leaved verbaſcum, blue-flow- 
ered perennial moth-mullein, with ſome others. 


Hardy Trees and Shritbs now. in Plower. 


Lilac with white, purple, and blue flowers, Per- 
ſian lilac with privet leaves, commonly called the 
Perſian lilac with entire and with cut leaves, la- 
burnums, double-flowering peach-tree, double- 
flowering pear-tree, cherry plum, almond with 
white ard peach-coloured bloſſoms, amalanchier, 


aria theophraſti, viburnum, bird cherry, cor- 


niſh cherry, aibor judæ, double-flowering cherry, 
cockſpur hawthorn, dwarf almond with ſingle and 
double flowers, hypericum frutex, benjamin-tree, 


berberry-tree, bilberry-buſh, bladder-nut, fervice- - 


tree, turpentine-tree, early white and Italian 


honeyſuckles, yellow jaſmine, lauriſtinus, ſcor- 


pion ſena, caragana, eaſtern bladder ſena, dwarf 
cherry, coronilla cretica, ſiberian cytiſus, ſingle 
virgin roſe, hairy cytiſus, laurel, pyracantha, 
glaſtenbury thorn, nettle-tree, dogwood, ſpin- 
dle tree, quicken or mountain aſh, ſcatlet- flowering 
maple, horſe cheſnut, ſpirea Gat; upright. and 
fly honeyſuckle, azalea's with ſome others. 
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daiſy, rue-leaved whitlow-graſs, bugle, ſnepherd's- 


purſe, dandelion, white ſaxifrage, coltsfoot, hair- 


bells, ground ivy, dead nettle, wood ſortel, cow- 


lip, anne radiſh- root. 
Work to 15 done In the Green Hovsr and STOVE. 


The Indian bay, broad ſhining. ſeaved lauruſ- 


tinuſes, myrtles, ciſtuſes, teucriums, phlomiſes, 


olives, carobs, melianthuſes, tree wormwood, 
oleanders, and other leſs tender plants, may be 
taken out of the green-houſe toward the middle or 


latter end of the month, according as the ſeaſon 


proves favourable, that the orange-trees, and other 


more tender plants, may be placed thinner, and 


erijoy more air; but the plants which are taken 


out, ſhould be placed where they may be defended 


from cold winds and froſty mornings, otherwiſe 


they will ſuffer, being made tender by ne in 
the houſe. 


Orange- trees, or other exotic plants as want 
ſhifting, ſhould be removed, and thoſe which re- 


quire larger pots or tubs muſt be placed therein; 
obſerving when they are taken out of the tubs or 


pots to pare off all mouldy or decayed roots, and 
waſh their tems and heads, to cleanſe them from 


the falth they have contrafted by remaining in the 


| houſe; and when they are new planted, they ſhould 


be duly watered ; thoſe that are expoſed to the open 
air ſhould be placed where they may be ſcreened 
from the winds, and ſhaded in the heat of the day 
from the violence of the ſun. By removing the 


orange - trees early in this month, they will have 


time to make new roots before they are ſet abroad, 


and ſtrength to produce their flowers in plenty. 


The orange-trees which are not removed at 
this ſeaſon, ſhould have the earth taken out of the 
tops and ſides of the tubs or pots, and filled up 
again with freſh rich earth, and their * ay 
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heads cleaned as before : this will ſtrengthen them 


greatly for flowering; but never apply any hot. 


Kinds of dung to the ſurface of the earth, as is by: 


ſome unſkilfully practiſed, to the deſtruction of 
their trees. If therefore you would lay any dung 
upon the ſurface of the earth in the tubs, it ſhould 
be rotten neats dung; but this ſhould not be done 


in too grea! quantities, and thoroughly rotted. 


Open the windows of the green houſe moſt part 
bf the day when the air is mild, for at this ſeaſon. 
the plants require a large ſhare of ireſh air, other- 


wiſe their ſhoots will draw up weak, and produce 


but few flowers, and. be leſs able to bear the open 


air when they are removed out of the houſe, 
You. may now graft oranges, jaſmines, and 
other tender plants, by approach, but ſuch as will. 


take buds are better if propagated that way; for. 
trees inarched ſeldom units ſo well with the graft. 
and never grow to ſo large a ſize as hoſe budded ;. 


ſo that this method of inarching trees is ſeldom. 
practiſed, except on ſorts which. cannot be. propa- 
5 ſo eaſy any other way, or ſor the ſake of 


having fruit upon the trees ſoon ; .for by inarching.” 


a branch with young fruit on 1t, the graft may be 
ſeparated from the old tree when it is well united 


with the ſtock, and a bearing tree may be procurcd. 


the ſame ſeaſon; but theſe. ſeldom laſt long, or. 
make much progreſs. 
The bark beds in the ſtove which have declined 


their heat, and. were not renewed the former 


month, ſhould be ſtirred up with. a fork to the bot- 
tom, and freſh bark added thereto, which. will re- 


new. their heat: at the ſame time ſuch plants as 


have rooted thro? the pots ſhould be ſhiſted, ſome 

of which ſhould be put into larger pots, giving 
them fieſh carth. However it will not be prudent 
to enlarge the pots too often, for if the Plants are 


over potted they will not thrive, therefore it is pre- 
benin to pars off their, roots on the outſide of tbe 
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balls of earth, and put them into pots nearly of 
the former ſize, and then plunge them down inte 
the bark again immediately; but this work muſt 
be done when the air is warm, becauſe there will 
be a neceſſity to open the glaſſes pretty often, and 
if the ait be ſharp it will injure the plants. | 
The ananas or pine- apples muſt now be. care-. 
fully tended, obſerving to refreſh them often with 
water, as alſo to preſerve a kindly heat in the beds; 
and ſuch plants as are removed into frames, mould 
be well covered with mats every night to keep them 
warm; but in the middle of the day, when the 
weather is hot, they ſhould have air admitted by 
raiſing the glaſſes in proportion to the warmth of 
the. ſeaſon, otherwiſe they. will be in danger of 
ſcorching; and the young plants for the next year's. 
fruit, ſhould be ſifted into the pots they are de- 
ſig ned to remain in until the beginning of Auguſt, 
| when they muſt be ee into Poe in which they: 
are. to remain. for fruiting: 
Shift ſuch ſeedling a plants as require-it imo 
larger pots, and ſtir up the bark of the beds to re- 
new their heat, adding ſome freſh tan to them, and 
then plunge the pots down again, obſerving to wa- 
ter and ſhade them until they have taken root. 

The coffee trees will now begin to flower, 
rherefote their leaves and ſtems muſt be cleaned 
from, filth, by waſhing it off whenever it appears; 
and refreſh the trees with water two or three times 
a. week, according to the warmth of the ſeaſon, , 
which. will cauſe them to flower ſtrong. | 


Plants in Flower in the GREEN-HouskE and SrovE. 


African geraniums of ſeveral ſorts, ilex- leaved 


lantana, candy tuft-tree, African anchericum with 
aloe Ives, and two or three ſorts with onion 
leaves, tree ſcabious, ciſtuſes, three or four. ſorts 
of ardtotus, meſembry anthemi of ſeveral _ 
aloes 
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aloes of ſeyeral kinds, coronilla cretica, cytiſus 


canarienſis, medicago fruteſcens, Aleppo cycla-. 


mens, hermannias of four or fire ſorts, colutea 
Athiopica, polygala Africana, hypericum balea- 


ricum, two ſorts of African ſhrubby tanſey, three- 


leaved African ſumach, melianthus minor foetidus,. 
cotyledons, turnera, malpighia of two or three 
ſorts, bumble plant, eiſtus halimi folio, olive-tree, 
watſonia, African fiſyrinchium, calla, ZEthiopica, 
ciinum, cunonia, African hyacinth with ſmooth: 
and with warted leaves, dumb cane, rauvolfia,. 
waltheria, atamuſco lily, pancratium, ſmall creep- 
ing cereus with crimſon flowers, eannacorus, ixta- 


of ſeveral forts, antholyza, ſhrubby African ftar- 


wort of two forts, tetragonta, clutia, ſome ſorts- 
of mimoſa, dioſma of two forts, African ſhrubby. 


ſage with yellow and blue flowets, ſhrubby ſtachys. 


from the Cararies, teuctium beœfticum, ſhrubby 
convolvulus from Crete, heliotropium ſcorodoniæ 


| folio, coral-tree, hæmanthus colchici ſoliis, black 


flowering lotus, tree hevfleck, crafſula, African 
wood ſorrel with large purple, and alſo with yel- 
low flowers, China roſe, elichryſum orientale, 
Spaniſh toad-flax, ornithogalum from the Cape of 


Good Hope, Aftican marigold two ſorts, chty ſo- 
coma, euphorbias, ſorrel-tree, lycium with nar- 


row leaves, - Canary ſhrubby fox-glove, othonna 
two or three Torts, Peruvian heliotrope, mene 


| cacalia, with {ore others. 
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F me weather prove hot and dry, it greatly re- 


tards the growth of moſt eſculent plants, and 
particularly the beans and peas which are in flower 
(eſpecially thofe on dry land) frequently ſuffer 


greatly, moſt of their bloſſoms falling off before 


their maturity, ſo that they are not ſucceeded by 
pods. Bur when the weather happens to be wet, 


the markets are plentifully flocked with moſt ſorts 


of garden plants, But this does not only increaſe 
the quantity of plants, but alſo a great plenty of 


| weeds, whereby the labour of a kitchen-garden is 


more than doubly increaſed in a dry ſeaſon ; and 
if the young crops are neglected but a very ſhort 


time in moiſt weather, the weeds will get the better 


of them, and weaken them ſo much, that they 
will hardly recover their full ſtrength again, nor 
the plants (with all peſlible care afterward) ever 


arrive to the ſize they would have grown to, pro- 


vided they had not been ſtinted. Beſides, niany 
ſorts of weeds will perfect their feeds in a ſhort 
time, and being ſhed upon the ground, will occa- 
ſion much labour for ſeveral years to extirpate them 
again. Among thele are ſnepherd's-pouch, ground- 


| ſel, dandelion, fumitory, pimpernel, chickweed, 


and ſome others. And thoſe that do not ſeed: ſo 
early, will (if let ſtand) eflabliſh themſelves ſo 
firmly, as to occaſion much trouble to get them 
.out of the ground; therefore it is certainly the 
| LE beſt 
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beſt way to clear all the crops from weeds as ſoon 
as poſſible in the ſpring, and keep them e 
ſo. 

The ſame caution 1s neceſſary i in regard to your 
dunghills, for at this ſeaſon there will be great 

quantities of * weeds produced thereon ; as alſo upon. 
the heaps of compoſt, which, if not deſtroyed in 
time, will ſhed their ſeeds, whereby the garden 
and pots will be plentifully ſtocked, from the ma- 

nure or compoſt carried into it. . | 

In the beginning of the month you ſhould ſow 
purſlane in the open ground, and a little endive 
for blanching early in the ſeaſon; but this ſown 
early is apt to run up for ſeed very ſoon, and muſt 
not be depended ypon to-ſupply the table long : 
continue to ſow all the ſorts of ſmall ſallet-herbs 
every three or four days, other wiſe there will not 
be a ſupply. of theſe fit for uſe, for at this ſeaſon 
they ſoon grow too large; but theſe ſhould be ſown- 
in a north border,. where they may have little ſun, 
or be well ſhaded in the heat of the day. 

Sow peas and plant beans for latter crops ; but 
this ſhould be done-on a moiſt ſoil, otherwiſe they 

ſeldom ſucceed. well, unleſs the ſeaſon be uncom- 
monly wet and cold; 

Plant kidney-beans for a ſecond crop; the FILM 
Dutch ſort and the ſcarlet bloſſom beans are the 
beſt for this ſeaſon, becauſe they will continue 
bearing much longer than any other, and are alſo 
far better for the table: about the twenty-third 
day of this month you ſhould ſow cauliflowers for 
winter. uſe, obſerving to ſhade the bed with mats 
every day, and keep the ground moift, otherwiſe 
the ſeeds will dry, and the plants come up very 
ſparingly ; the plants railed at this ſeaſon will pro- 
duce their heads in OfQtober. and November, and in 
mild ſeaſons ſome will continue All near Chriſtmas. 
In moiſt weather plant out to the places where 
they are to ne the red and white cabbages | 


and: 
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and ſavoys for et uſe, and tranſplant the firſt 
ſown celery into drills for blanching, which will 
come early if planted in this month, 

The early crops of ſpinach and radiſhes kin 


by this time taken off the ground, the weeds ſhould 


be cleared from the cauliflower and cabbage plants, 
beans, or any other crops planted on the fame 
ground; and in moiſt weather draw ſome earth 


about the ſtems of the plants, which will keep the 


roots moiſt, and prevent the fun and wind from 
drying their ſtems, to which, if they are expoſed, 
it will greatly retard the growth of them; but in 
doing this, take great care not to raiſe the earth ſo 
high about them, but eſpecially the cauliflowers, 
as to fall into the centre of the leaves, an 
will entirely deſtroy them. 

Tranſplant radiſhes for ſeed, planting them in 
rows three feet diſtance, and two feet aſunder in 


the rows, obſerving to make choice of ſuch only 


as have long, ſtrait, well-coloured roots and ſmall 
tops, rejecting all ſuch as are forked or ſhort root- 
ed; for which reaſon it is, that the moſt curious 
gardeners never ſave ſeeds from ſuch: as remain 


where they were ſown, becauſe they cannot Judge =» 


of the length or goodneſs of them. 
The cucymbers which are under. frames, od 
have not a. ſufficient depth. of earth upon the dung; 
muſt be carefully ſnaded with mats in the heat of 
the day, ſor the ſun is often too violent at this 
ſeaſon for them through glaſſes; but the melon 
plants ſhould be gradually hardened to bear the 
open air in the day time in warm weather, for 
the more air they enjoy at this ſeaſon, the better 
will the fruit ſet upon the vines; and where it is 
laid of a proper thickneſs upon the dung, the vines 
will not hang down or drop their leaves, but bear 
the ſun well; for it is from the ſhallowneſs of the 
earth on the beds that the vines of cucumbers 
and melons are ſo e abſerved to ſhrink in 
hot. 
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hot weather, and occaſions their decay much ſooner 
than they would do, if their roots enjoyed a pro- 
per depth and width of foil ; for their roots ſpread 
as far in the ground, where it is laid on the fide of 


the beds, as their vines extend on the ſurface ; ſo 


that where the beds are but ſhallow or narrow in 
earth, the vines will require ſhading in the heat of 


the day; but the covering ſhould not remain on 


* 


too long, which is as great a fault on the other 
ſide, as it is only the mid-day ſun which can be 
too violent for them, and that only in extreme hot 
days. But ſuch plants as have been raiſed under 
hand-glaſſes for the ſecend crop, thould: have full 
liberty to grow, by raifing the glaſſes upon three 
bricks or forked licks, and the ends of them laid 
out from under the glaſſes; but this muſt not be 


done too ſoon, eſpecially. if the nights are cold; 
and if it ſhould: fo e after the plants are hai: 


out, they muſt be covered with mats every night, 


to prevent their being nipped by the froſt, 


When the melon plants. are ſoffered to run out 
from under the glaſſes, the paths between the ridges 
ſhould be filled up level with the ground on the 
ridges, and the whole trodden down very hard, 
which is a ſure method to cauſe the fruit to ſet, | 
provided they have no water, and are expoſed to 
the open air at all times in the * when the wea- 
ther will permit. > 

The early cauliflowers will now begin to appear 
in the centre of the plants; therefore they ſhould 
de carefully looked over every day, breaking down 


ſome of the inner leaves of ſuch as appear in 


flower (as it is uſually termed) to. preſerve them 


white ; for by being expoſed to the fun and air, 
they will ſoon change yellow. 


Hoe winter crops of onions, carrots, leeks, 


parſnips, and beets, to clear them from weeds ; this 


method of hoeing between crops is far preferable 
to hand weeding, becauſe the whole ſurface of the 


ground 
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ground being ſtirred, the ſmall ſeedling weeds will 
be deſicoyed, and the plants are thereby greatly 
forwarded in their growth ; and the keeping your 


.crops clear from weeds at this time will be of great. 


ſervice to them, and ſave much labour the ſucceed- 
ing months. 
Tranſplant eilicia, cos, imperial, and brown 


Dutch lettuces into north borders, to ſucceed 


thoſe planted the laſt month; and toward the end 


of the month you may ſow ſome cos, ciliria, 
brown Dutch, and common <abbage lettures, to 


ſupply the table in Auguſt ; theſe feeds muſt be 
fown in an open ſituation, for walls, pales, or 
. hedges, will draw the plants up weak. 

Sow finnachia-in drills about eighteen inches or 
two feet afunder, to ſucceed that ſown the laſt 


month; and drew the earth up to the plants which 


are almoſt full grown, to blanch them. 
N. B. This thould have alight, rich, moiſt ſoil, 


When ſown at this ſeaſon, otherwiſe it is apt to 


run to: ſeed, eſpecially if the ſeaſon proves dry. 
You may yet plant flips of ſage, :roſemary, 

-hyſſop, lavender, marum, maſtich, and moſt other 

aromatic plants, obſerving to ſhade and water them 


until they have taken root; but it is much better 


to plant theſe ſlips juſt before they ſhoot, becauſe 
the ſhoots which have been produced the fame ſea- 
ſon are tender, ſo -droop and frequently decay, 
hereby they do not take ſo well. | 

Ihe eaily cabbages now begin to turn their in- 
ner leaves for cabbaging, which may be forwarded 
by tying their leaves together, either with a withy 


or baſs mat, as is praiſed by the gardeners near 


London; which cauſes them to whiten within 


much ſooner than they otherwiſe would; whereby 


they have them fit for ule or the market a fortaight 
or three weeks earlier in the ſeaſon. 
Look over your artichokes again, and pull up 


all R 3 have been pro- 
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duced ſince the old ſtocks were flipped ; for theſe 
vill draw the nouriſhment from the plants which 
were left to bear fruit, and will cauſe the heads to 
be'{mall; You ſhould alſo cut or pull off all the 
ſmall artichokes which are produced from the ſides 
of the ſtems cloſe to the leaves; for if the ſuckers, 
as they are commonly termed, are Permitted to 
grow, they will render the principal artichokes on 
the top very ſmall. Theſe are by the kitchen gar- 
deners tied up in bunches and carried to market, 
and frequently eaten raw with vinegar, falt, and 
pepper, and are by ſome foreigners much eſteemed. 

You may now ſow ſkirrets, ſalſafy, and ſcor- 
Zonera, for the laſt crop; for that which was ſown 
early will ſoon run up to ſeed, eſpecially the ſkir- 
ret, which, when ſown too early, f is ſeldom good. 

Sow turnips when there is a proſpect of rain in 
a ſhort time, which will bring them up very ſoon 
and hoe the turnips ſown the laſt month, leavin 
them about eight or ten inches aſunder, which will 
be a ſufficient diſtance for thoſe which are intended 
to be drawn up very young. 

Toward the latter end of this month ould be 
ſown ſome broccoli for ſpring uſe ; and a Hatter 
crop of ſavoys ſhould be ſown to ſucceed thoſe 
ſown the former month; for theſe will be fit for 
uſe after Chriſtmas, wo the others are gone. 

Sow cucumbers in the open ground toward the 
end of the month, to produce fruit for pickling ;_ 
and plant out gourds and pompions upon dung- 
hills, &c. where they ſhould be allowed a large 
compaſs to ſpread, otherwiſe their vines will in- 
terfere and ſpoil each other. 

The ſtalks of your onions planted for ſeed, will 

now he prown to their full height ; therefore you 
ſhould provide a parcel] of ſtakes, driven into the 
ground at about ſix or eight feet diſtance from 
each other in the rows, and ſome rope yarn-or other 
lines ſhould be faſtened from ſtake to ſtake on each 
ſide, 
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ſide, to ſupport the ſtems of the onions, other- 
wiſe they withbe broken down by the wind, we &&7 
a great part of them will be.ſpoiled, 
The ſame care ſhould be taken of your 4 | 
bages, carrots, parſnips, ſavoys, broccoli, .and 
lecks, which were planted. for ſeeds, and are now 
run up to flower ; for when the ſeeds are formed, 
it will render their heads too heavy to be ſupported 1 | 
by their ſtems without help; for as they grow pretty | | 
tall they are frequently broken by the wind, there- 
fore ſhould always be ſupported by lines and ſtakes i 
f as ſoon as they begin to flower. ' 
, The tomatos for ſoups, and the capſicums for | 
X pickling, raiſed upon hot-beds, ſhould be tranſ- 
3 planted to the places they are deſigned to remain: 
Z toward the end of the month, if the weather prove 
favourable, the tomatos ſhould be planted near a 
wall, pale, hedge, or eſpalier, to whieh, when 
grown, they muſt be faſtened to ſupport them, 
otherwiſe they will fall on the ground, which will 
plevent the fruit from ripening, and cauſe it to rot 
f in the autumn, eſpecially in moiſt weather: the 
| capſicums fhould. be planted in a rich ſoil and a 
; warm ſituation, and in dry weather they muſt be 
frequently watered to obtain plenty of pods. 


Products of the KIT HEX-GARD EN. 
Radiſhes, ſpinach, ſeveral ſorts of cabbage let- 


_—_ ſorrel, mint, balm, winter ſavory, borage, 
, ſpring coleworts, tragopogon, the young 
3 of which are by ſome preferred to aſparagus, 
young onions, cives, aſparagus, peas, beans, ſome 
early artichokes, cauliflowers, early cabbages, young 
carrots from under walls and hedges, cucumbers, 
"melons, purflane, and kidney-beans on hot-beds, 
muſhrooms, parſley, coriander, chervil, ereſſes, 
muſtard and all forts of ſmall ſalleting, early turnips, 
burnet, tarragon, with many ſorts of ſpring herbs 
for Dogs 


3 Si ©. "ork 
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Work to be FOE” — the Favir-GARDEN. 


In the beginning of this month you muſt look 


over your wall and eſpalier trees, and carefully 
take off all foreright ſhoots and ſuch as are luxu- 
 riant and ill placed, and train the kindly branches 


as You would preſerve, regularly to the wall or 


eſpalier, which will prevent them from growing 
into eonfufion; and ſtrengthen the fruit branches, 
as alſo admit the ſun and air to the branches and 
fruit, which are often obſtruQed by the luxuriant 

rowth of thoſe ſhoots to the great prejudice of 
them both. The negleQ of doing this work early 
will occaſion much more trouble, and greatly in- 


jure your trees, Where this work is negleecd 


this month, the trees cannot be brought into ſo 
good order by any after-management the ſame year. 

Where apricots and peaches have been left too 
thick when firft locked over, they ſhould be thinned 
the beginning of the month, -obſerving never to 
leave two or more fruit together (as is too often 
pra iſed by covetous perſons) tho' there be but a 
ſmall crop on the-trees, for the leaving of the fiuit 
ſingle, will make thoſe left on much larger and 
better flavoured, and render the trees ſtronger for 
ſucceeding years: whereas, When they are over- 
charged with fruit, they are often ſo much weak- 
ened as not to be recoverable in lefs than three ar 


four years, notwithſtanding they may be under the 
moſt ſkiltul management; beſides, one dozen of 


fair well- fla voured fruit is preferable to five or fix 
do en of ſuch as are {mall and ill- nouriſhed, and 
will fel] for more money in the markeis. The diſ- 
tance allowed to all ſorts of fruits maſt be propor- 
tionable to their uſual ſrzes ; for inſtance, the mid- 
dling or ſmall peaches and nectarines, five or fix 
inches aſunder is ſufficient, but for the large forts 


eight inches is full near enough, This mult alte 
be proportioned to the ſtrength 1 the trees, _— 
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of the branches on which they grow: for weak 
trees ſhould have a leſs number of fruit left on 
them than thoſe which are ſtrong, becauſe they are 
leſs capable of nouriſhing them ; and ſuch branches 
as are weak muſt not have much fruit left on them 
for the ſame reaſon, becauſe when branches are 
overcharged with fruit, they are often rendered ſo 
weak as to be liable to ſuffer by the leaſt incle- 
mency of the ſeaſon. Pecahes and neQarines, 
whoſe fruits are only produced on the ſhoots of the 
former year, ſhould not have more than two or 
three fruit left upon a branch where it is ſtrong, 
and but one on thoſe that are very weak. 

You mult now look carefully over your vines, 


and ſtop ſuch ſhoots as have fruit on them at the 


ſecond or third joint beyond the fruit, and train 
the branches cloſe to the wall in a regular order; 
but the ſhoots as are deſigned for bearing the ſuc- 
ceeding year, ſhould not be ſtopped until the latter 
end of the next month, or the beginning of July; 


for when they are ſtopped too ſoon, the lower duds 
often puſh out weak ſhoots, which is a great pre- 


judice to them. At the ſame time you muſt rub 
off all weak trailing branches cloſe to the places 


where they are produced, for if ſuffered to remain, 
they will occaſion a great confuſion of branches, 


whereby the fruit will be greatly retarded in their 
growth, and the ſhoots for bearing the following 


year will be greatly weakened, If this be duly 


obſerved, there will never be a neceſſity for diveſt- 
ing the ſhoots of their leaves to let the air and ſun 
to the fruit, as is by ſome unſkilful perſons too 
olten practiſed, to the injury both of the fruit and 


branches. For the fruit always require to be 


ſcreened by ſome leaves, otherwiſe the ſun and air 
will harden, and inſtead of accelerating, will re- 
tard their ripening ; and the ſhoots require their 


leaves to inſpire and perſpire, whereby they diſ- 


. . the ſuperfluous moiſture, 
F: In 


* 
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In moiſt weather you muſt look carefully after 


ſnails, eſpecially in the evenings and mornings, or 
after warm ſhowers, when they will come from 
behind wall-trees, and other places of ſhelter, ſo 
may be-eafily taken: theſe are great enemies to 
choice fruit, but Ty to peaches, neQarines, 
and apricots. 

If the ſeaſon prove ary, you muſt not forget to 
refreſh the trees lately planted with water; in doing 
which it wfll be proper to ſprinkle the water over 


all their branches, which will be of great ſervice in 


- waſhing off duſt and filth which their leaves may 
| have contracted ; and. open the pores of the ſhoo's, 
which in very dry weather are many times almoſt 
vloſed, whereby the trees ſuffer greatly; nor is the 
water, when poured to the root only, capable of 
relieving them when in this condition; this is one 
©. reaſon, why rain is much more effectual than arti- 
ficial watering : but theſe waterings ſhould be al- 
ways performed in the evening after the heat of the 
day is over, that the water may have time to ſoak 
down to the roots, and the moiſture be dried off 
| from the leaves by the morning ſun ; for when this 
is done in the morning, and the heat of the ſun 
coming upon the trees ſoon afier, the leaves are 


frequently ſcalded thereby; the ſpherical drops of 


water which remain on their ſurface, cauſing the 
rays of the ſun to converge to a focus eli in 
a point. 

Keep the borders about. : your fruit-trees clear 
from weeds, and alſo from all ſtrong-growing plants, 
which will exhauſt the goodneſs of the ſoil, to their 
great prejudice ; ; this ſhould alſo be carefully ob- 
ſerved 1 in the nurſery for the ſame reaſon. | 


About the middle-of this month you muſt look 


over your vineyard grapes, taking off dangling 
ſhoots, and ſtop thoſe which have fruit upon them, 
which muſt now be faſtened to the ſtakes to pre- 


vent their w_ broken by winds; but the ſhoots - 


for 
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for the next year's bearing muſt be trained upright 
to the ſtakes, and not ſtopped until the end of the 
next month or the beginning of July, for the rea- 
ſons before given for the wall vines. 

You mult alſo obſerve to keep the ground! in the 


vineyard very clear from weeds, and ſuffer no ſorts 


of plants whatever to grow between the rows of 


vines, ſor nothing can be more prejudicial than 


permitting weeds or plants to grow in vineyards. 
The vines and other fruit-trees againſt hot 
walls, ſhould now have a large ſhare of air when- 
ever the weather will permit, otherwiſe their ſhoots 
will be drawn too weak, and the trees thereby 


rendered ſhort in their duration: the apricots, 


peaches, and other (tone fruit-trees againſt theſe 
walls, ſhould be frequently watered; for as the 
rain will be exeluded from both the irets and bor- 
ders by the covers, this muſt be ſupplied with wa- 
ter, ſprinkled all over the branches carefully in the 
evening, for the reaſons before given. 


Toward the latter end of this month break off 


the clay from trees grafted in the ſpring, and 
looſen. their bandages, otherwiſe they will be ſub- 
je to break off where they are pinched with the 

baſs in windy weather. 


Fruits in Prime, or yei laſting. 


Pears; Pamozelle, or Lord Cheyne' s green, Par- 
kinſon's warden, and the cadillac, for baking. 

Apples; golden ruſſet, ſtone pippin, John apple, 
winter ruſſet, pomme d' api, oaken pin, Pile's ruſ- 
ſet, and ſometimes the nonpareil, when they have 
been carefully preſerved, 

Cherries; the lay and May duke; and in a 
warm-ſoil- ſome ſcarlet ſtrawberries ; toward the 
end of the month in very. warm ſituations, gooſe- 
| berries, and green curraiits for torts; and in the 
forcing-irame; maſculine apricots, nutmeg peaches, 

A2 Cherties, 
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pax nie ſtrawberries, with Tome other early | 


Merl to be done in the NURSERY. 
You muſt carefully keep the ground hoed be- 


tween the young trees, for nothing is more injuri- 
ous to them than to ſuffer weeds or other plants to 
grow amongſt them, for theſe rob them of their 
nouriſhment ; and if weeds are permitted to get 
ſtrength, it will be much more trouble to root 
them out afterwards. Nor ſhould you plant any 
kitchen herbs between your rows of trees (as is 
by ſome unſkilful and covetous perſons practiſed;) 
for theſe will draw all the nouriſhment from them, 
and render them weak and unhealthy. - 
The middle of the month you muſt lock over 
your graſts, and take off the loam from them, and 
thoſe faſtened with bandages ſhould now be un- 
tied, otherwiſe the graft will be pinched at the 
i ſtock, and be in danger of breaking off with the 
wind; and where there ate any ſhoots put out from 
the flocks below the graft, they ſhould be rubbed 
off, otherwife you will rob the gr:fzs of their 
nouriſhment. You ſhould alfo lock over the trees 
budded the laſt ſeaſon, and when you obſerve the 
leaves to curl up by being infeſted with infeQs, 
pull off the curled leaves, otherwiſe they will ſpoil 
the upright ſhoot; and if there are any ſhoots 
produced from the ſtocks under the bud, they 
ſhould alſo be entitely rubbed off for the reaſon | 
before given. x 
Where your buds or grafts have hede vigorous | 
ſhoots, it will be proper to ſupport them with ſhort 
ſtakes, otherwiſe they will be in danger of being 
broke out of the ſtocks by ſtrong winds, eſpecially 
thoſe in expoſed ſituations, 
Your feed-beds of young plants muſt now be 
carefully weedeg, and in dry weather frequently 
refreſhed with water, other wiſe they will be ſo 
ſtinted 
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ſtinted as not to make any progreſs the ſame ſeaſon. „ 
Your young plants of cedars, firs, pines,.. cy- 
preſs, bay, arbutus, juniper, holly, e. muſt 
now be often refreſhed with water; this ſhould 
not be given to them in large quantities, but rather 
often and moderate. You muſt alſo: obſerve to | 
ſhade them from the ſun in the middle of the day, f 
to which if they are to much expoſed while young, 
it is otten very deſtructive to them; as are alſo the 


drying winds which frequently Teign in the ſpring, | _ 
and are very often the deſtcuQion of. numbers of - Ha: 
plants by drying their tender ſtems. 4H 
| You may now make layers of the double and . 
ſingle virgins bower, and other climbing plants: wi 


for many of theſe wilt not put out roots from the | 
o!d woody thoots, but the tender branches of the _ 
5 year's growth laid down in this month or ine | {| 
beginning of the next will take root very well. 1 
You may alſo lay down alaternuſes, phullyreas, 1 
and ſome other evergreen trees, which allo take 10 
root better from young ſheots than old branches. 1 
If this month prove very dry, you muſt continue 5 58 i 
to water ſuch evergreens and other young trees as 1 
were removed the laſt month, otherwiſe they will 
ſuffer greatly. But do this with caution, for many 5 
people deſtroy their trees by over-watering them. / | 
Alſo renew the mulch round the trees, to prevent | 1 
the ſun and wind from drying the ground. Where 7 
the roots of new-planted trees are carefully mulch- 7 5 


ed, if they have water once a week in dry weather i 
tt will be ſufficient. | | Ay 


. 2 7 * 
a 


Werk to Be done in the FLower-GARDEN.. . 8 5 


f 

The beginning of this month you ſhould take up | j 
: your choice hyacinth roots which are paſt flower- þ 

| ing, and lay them horizontally in a bed of earth \ 
1 to ripen, leaving their leaves and ſtems out of the ( 
. nm ground to decay, | in the manner directed in the 
GARDENERS 
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GARDEN ERS DICTIONARY, under the aba 
hyacinth. 


Shade your choice tulips, ranunculuſes, e- 


monies, and other curious flowers now blowing 


from the ſun, during the heat of the day, which 


woll continue them in beauty much longer than if 


fully expoſed. 

Take up roots of ſaffron and other ſorts of au- 
en crocus, as alſo colchicums, antumnal ama- 
ryllis, hæmanthus, Perſian cyclamen, and pancra- 
tium, whoſe leaves are by this time decaying, and 
ſpread them on mats in the ſhade to dry; after 
which ſome of the ſorts may be kept in bags until 
July, when it will be a proper ſeaſon for planting 
them again. But the Perſian cyclamen ſhould not 


be kept long out of the ground, and thoſe other 


roots ſhould be guarded from rats and mice, other- 
wife they will deſtroy them. 

This is alſo a good ſeaſon to tranſplant ſuch of 
the bulbous and tuberoſe-rooted flowers as blow in 
autumn, which ſhould be done when their leaves 
are decaved; as the autumnal cyclamen or ſows 
bread, ſtarry autumnal hyacinth, Ec. provided 
their haves are decayed, otherwiſe it ſhould be de- 
ferred a little longer, but the roots ſhauld not be 
kept long out of the ground. 

Clean the borders of your Soneraanies from 
weeds, which, if permitted to grow at this ſeaſon 
will be more difficult to deſtroy, and cauſe a deal 
of trouble to extirpate afterwards. 

About the middle of this month, if the ſeaſon 
prove favourable, you may plant out your hardy 


annuals, fuch as marvel of Peru, ſweet ſultan, 


China ſtarwort, ſweet reſeda, called mignonette 
d' Egypt, French and African marigolds, common 


female balſamine, capſicum, brown jolly or egg 
plant, zinnia, foreign thorn apple, double China 
pink, ſpiked amaranths, and ſeveral other ſorts, 


which, it «tially diſpoſed, will afford an agree- 
8 able 
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able pleaſure, after the beauty of the ſpring is paſt; 
but they ſhould be thoroughly inured to the open 
air before they are tranſplanted out of the hot-bed. 


Sow dwarf annual flower-ſeeds in patches upon 


the borders of the flower-garden, where they are 
intended to remain, as candy tuft, Venus look- 
ing-glaſs, Venus navelwort, dwarf annnual ſtocks, 
dwarf lychnis, Lobel's catchffy, convolvulus mi- 
nor, ſnails and caterpillars, with many other kinds; 
theſe will ſucceed thoſe ſown the former month, 
and hereby the borders may be kept in beauty 
throvgh the ſeaſon; and alſo plant the ſeveral kinds 
of lupine, ſweet ſcented peas, "Tangier peas, ſeeds 
of the Indian naſturtium, large convolvulus, and 
-other climbing annual plants, where they may 


have room to ſpread, and have ſome ſupport ; in 


which places they will flower, and make a beautiful 
appearance late in the autumn. 

Tranſplant ſuch biennial and perennial flowers 
as were ſown in the flower-nurſery in March, if 
they are grown large enough for the purpoſe, into 
beds of | freſh earth in the fame nurfery, where 
they may remain till the latter end of September, 
or beginning of October, when they muſt be 
removed into the borders of the flower-garden : of 
theſe ſorts are Canterbury 'bells, French honey- 
ſuckles, ſweet williams, pinks, columbines, fox- 

gloves, Greek valerian, hollyhocks, with many. 
others. a 
Tie up the ſpindles of carnations, diveſting them 
of all ſide pods, which, if permitted to remain on, 
would weaken the principal flower; and alfo put 

down ſticks to faſten the ſtems of all flowers which 
are riſing up to blow, otherwife they will be in 
danger of being broken by the winds. Z 

In this month, if the young flower-ſtalks of the 
| ſeveral ſorts of lychnidea, the late flowering aſter 

or ſtarwort with narrow leaves, and the double 
Es ' ſcarlet 
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ſcarlet lychnis, are cut off and planted in a ſhady 


border, they will take root very well; and this is 


the beſt method of propagating ſeveral of theſe 


perennial flowers. The cuttings of the ſtarwort 


will make good Plants, and produce flowers the 
following autumn. 

Make a freſh hot-bed for tos” dou- 
ble-ſtriped balſamine, and other tender exotic an- 
nuals, and put them into larger pots of good earth, 
placing them upon the hot-bed, and fill up the in- 
terſtices between the pots with earth; if care be 


taken of them at this time, they will be very ſtrong. 


and beautiful, and from theſe plants good ſeeds 
may be obtained. 


Your auriculas, now paſt flowering, ſhould be 


removed into a ſhady ſituation (not under the 


droppings of trees, which will rot them ;) but ra- 
ther in the ſhade of buildings, where they are ex- 


poſed to the open air; in which place they muſt 


remain, until the heat of ſummer 1s over. 
Tranſplant ftock-gilliflowers, wall flowers, ſeed- 
ling pinks, carnations, and other perennial, ſeed- 
ling, fibrous-rooted flowers in moiſt weather; 
and ſow ſome ſeeds of aunual, ſcarlet, and purple 
ſlock-gilliflowers, which will produce ſhorter plants, 


and often endure the cold of the next winter 


better than thoſe ſown earlier, and are become 
larger plants. 

Toward the latter end of the month you may 
take up ſuch of the early blowing tulip roots, 
whoſe leaves are decayed; alſo ſpring crocus, ſnow- 
drops, and fome of the forward anemonies, if their 
leaves are decayed ; after which, the roots which 
are intended to be taken up, ſhould not be permit- 
ted to remain long in the ground, leſt they ſend out 
new fibres. 


Plant ſome tuberoſe roots upon a moderate hot- 
bed, to ſucceed thoſe planted in March and April; 
by which method, you may continue a fueceſſion ot 


this 
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this fragrant flower until the end of October in 
beauty. 

Vour pots or tubs of ating iriſes, n 
tulips, and other bulbous-rooted flowers, ſhould 


be removed into a ſhady ſituation the beginning of 


this month (if it was not done in April,) where 
they muſt remain until autumn; nothing being 


more injurious to theſe young roots than expoſing: | 


them to the violence of the ſun in ſummer, eſpe- 
cially thoſe in tubs or pots: thoſe in beds ſhould be 
alſo ſhaded with mats in the heat of the day. 


Toward the end of this month the leaves of the 


Guernſey lilies will decay, when their roots ſhould 


be tranſplanted ; and at this ſeaſon they may be 
ſately tranſported, becauſe you may keep them two 


months out of the ground without injury. 

The young plants of ſcabiouſes, ſweet ſultan, . 
Indian pink, chryſanthemum,. buphthalmum, ſweer- 
reſeda or mignonette, and Oriental perſicaria, may 
now be plamed into the beds or borders of the 
flower-garden, where they will make a beautiful: 
appearance, and give a fragrance when they flower. 
But this work ſhould be "Loos in moiſt weather, 
and the plants. ſhaded. until they have: taken new 
root. . 

Place your pots of choice carnations upon he: 
ſtage where they are to flower, to protect them 


from vermin, which will otherwiſe infeſt them, 


and harbour about the pots, 403 as not to be. eaſil 7 
deſtroyed. 

The graſs- walks and lawns-in ah -pleaſure-gar-- 
den ſhould now be duly mowed and rolled, other- 
wiſe the graſs will-ſoon grow rank. and unſightly; 
and where daiſies, plantain, or other- weeds are 
mixed with the graſs, they ſhoyld be weeded out, 
otherwiſe many of their ſecds will- ripen and ſcat- 


ter, and thereby multiply their ſpecies, . whicks 


will overpower the graſs, and reedet the verdure 
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The gravel-walks ſhould be kept clean, for 4 
little neglect at this ſeaſon will render it trouble- 


| ſome to bring them into good order again tor a 
| year or two. 


"Plants now in Flower. 


Late-blowing tulips, anemonies, ranunculuſes, 
pinks of ſeveral ſorts, white and yellow aſphodel, 
Aly of the valley, daifies, ſome ſorts of chryſan- 
themum, thrift, red and white garden valerian, 
cyanus major, thalidtrums of ſeveral kinds, ſage, 
roſemary, moth-mullein, double catchfly, veroni- 


ea of three or four kinds, London pride, Spaniſh 


figwort, geraniums of ſeveral kinds, ciftus three 
or four ſorts, Armenian perennial poppy, fiery lily, 


pionies of ſeveral ſorts, columbines, ſpiked monk- 


ſhood, fraxinella with red and white flowers, yel- 
low moly, Homer's moly, ftock-gilliflowers, wall- 


flowers, orobus viciæ foliis, tragacantha, leopard's- 


bane, Solomon's feal, yellow afphodel lily, biſtort, 
rhapontic, true rhubarb, ladies mantle, tuberoſe 
iriſes, dwarf annual ſtock, feathered hyacinth, la- 
dies flipper, Welth poppy, biid's- eye, yellow 
violet, orchifes, hearts-eaſe, double white nar- 
eiſſus, pulſatilla, double rockets, corn-flags, Eng- 


liſh hyacinth or hair-bells, yellow and pompony 


martagons, two forts of ſtarry hyacinths, blue 
grape hyacinth, bulcous iris, flag leaved iris of 
ſeveral ſorts, tradeſcant's ſpiderwort, ſavoy ſpider- 
wort, double purple and large blue perriwinkles, 


 peach-leaved and nettle-leaved. bell-flower, maud- 


tin, birthwort, afarabacca, cat's foot, noli me 


tangere, great gentian, honeywort, greater na- 


velwort, ſpotted lungwort, hedyſarum clypeatum 


with white and red flowers, lychindea virginiana, 


Greek valerian with white and blue flowers, double 
white mountain ranunculus, double ragged robin, 


double feverfew, fox-glove of three or four ſorts, 


buphthalmums, 
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buphthalmums ſea ragwort, double ſaxifrage, dou- 
ble ladies ſmock, borage-leaved verbaſcum, Spaniſh 
toad-flax, ſpurges of ſeveral kinds, graſs-leaved ra- 
nunculas, honeſty or ſatten- flower. Upright ſpeed- 
well, yellow eaſtern bugloſs, garden bugloſs, ono- 
brychis, ſcabiouſes, antirrhinum or ſnapdragon, 


eaſtern veronica with fine cut leaves, globularia, 


dwarf blue ornithogalum, perennial adonis, peren- 


nial omphalodes, Portugal dead nettle with large 


flowers, borage from Conſtantinople, claytonia, 
Italian arum, yellow alyflon of Crete, large yel- 


low avens, ſea-cabbage, double crowfoot, annual 


adonis with red and yellow flowers, aſarina, mea- 
dia, dodartia, vulneraria, daiſies of ſeveral co- 


Tours, matted pink, ſea pink, androſace, with 
| Others of lefs note. f 


Hardy Trees and Shrubs now in Flower. 


Phlomis or Jeruſalem ſage, two or three ſorts, 
yellow jaſmine, colutea ſcorpoides, Oriental colu- 


tea with bloody flowers, Iflacs ſeveral ſorts, early 


white Italtan, and common honeyſuckles, gelder 
roſe, white thorn, flowering aſh, bladder nut, 


cinnamon roſe, monthly roſe, damaſk roſe, burnet- 


leaved roſe, Scotch roſe, apple- bearing roſe, horſe 


cheſtnut, three-thorned acacia, laburnums, cytiſus 
ſecundus cluſii,, lote or netile tree, bladder fena, 


double-flowering dwarf almond, cockſpur haw- 
thorn, double - flowering hawthorn, cinqueſoil ſhrub, 
bird cherry, Portugal laurel, ſcarlet horſe cheſt- 
nut, perfumed cherry, ciſtus of ſeveral forts, mal- 
low-tree, arbor jud, ſhrubby .moontree-foil, ſea 
buckthorn, ſpiræa falicis tolio, ſpitæa opuli folio, 
ſpirza hyperici folio, dwarf medlar, amelanchier, 
candleberry myrtle, chamælæa tricoccos, Chriſt's 
thorn, piſtachia nut, pyracantha, roſemary, myr- 


tle-leaved ſumach, toxicodcndron or poiſon aſh, 


Virginia 
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Virginia ſervice with arbutus leaves, wild ſervice 
or quickbeam, aria theophraſti, true ſervice, ma- 
ple-leaved ſervice, double-flowering cherry, purple 
mountain ſhrubby reſt harrow, hairy cytiſus, vi- 
burnum, dogwood, euonymus, privet, black haw, 
Plane-tree, common Montpelier and aſh-leaved 


maple, flowering aſh, coronilla cretica, common 


broom, ſhrubby dyers weed, tartarian robinia, 
called caragana, baſteria, diervilla, clematiſes of 
two or three forts, hardy American annona, button- 
tree, Piſhamin, dwarf tartarian cytiſus, ſtœchas 
purpurea, with ſome others. 


MEDICINAL PLanTs 3 new may be gathered 


for Uſe. 


Bears-breech, force] wood ſorrel, ladies mantle, 
lily of the valley, pimpernal, brook- lime, water- 
creſs, ground 1vy, reft harrow, rofemary flowers, 
dead nettle, archangel, clivers, fumitory, colum- 
bine, herb paris, filver-weed or wild tanſey, ſtone- 
crop, woodroof, mandrake leaves, mouſe-ear daiſy, 
dandelion, betony, groundſel, mercury, adders- 
tongue, borage, bugloſs, bugule, woad, poplar 
leaves, ſhepherd's purſe, ladies ſmock, piony flow. 
ers, avens, ſcurvy graſs, chervil, comfrey, plan. 
tain, teafle, navelwort, horſe-tail, croſſwort, great. 

er blue-bottle, muſk cranes-bill, bean flowers, bur- 
net, ſpotted lungwort. 


Wark to be done in the GREEN-HOuSL and STOVE. 

About the middle or latter end of this month, if 
the weather be ſettled and the nights warm, bring 
forth your orange-trees, and (if poſſible) take the 
advantage of cy of rain for this work, which- 
will waſh the duſt from the ſurfaces of their leaves, 


and greatly refreſh them ; ; and at this time (if not - 


done before) take out the earth ſrom the top of 


the 
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the pots or tubs, and fill them up with freſh rich 


earth, which will greatly encourage their flower- 
ing, and cauſe them to make vigorous ſheots; and 
if their ſtems were not cleaned the preceding month, 
it ſhould now. be done; this is only meant for ſuch 
trees as are not removed out of the tubs or pots 
the ſame year. | 
You may now inarch oranges, jaſmines, pome- 
granates, and other tender exotic trees, obſerving 
to ſhelter them from ſtrong winds, which will dif. 
place the inarched ſhoots, if too much expoſcd 
thereto. | 
Make layers of myrtles, pomegranates, jaſmines, 
paſſion flowers, capers, and other tender ſhrubs, 
obſerving to lay ſome mulch over them, and ſup- 
ply them frequently with water, which will 
greatly facilitate their rooting; but not in too great 
quantities. 
In the middle of the day, if the weather prove 
hot, you ſhould ſhake the glaſſes of the ſtove and 
the hot-beds where your choice exotics plants are 
placed, and let them have free air in proportion to 
the warmth. of the ſeaſon ; and ſuch of your ex- 
otic plants as want ſhifting ſhould be removed, and 
fome of them placed in larger pots, giving them 
freſh earth, and then plunge them into the hot- 
bed again, obſerving to ſhade the ale until they 
have taken freſh root. 
Toward the latter end of the month plant cut- 
tings of meſembryanthemi, ſedums, eotyledons, 
cereuſes, euphorbiums, and other ſucculent plants, 
laying them in a dry ſhady place a week or fort- 
niglit, according as they are more or leſs ſucculent 
before they are planted, that the wounded part may 

4 be healed over, otherwiſe they are ſubjeQ to rot; 
ö and when they are planted they ſhould be placed 
N (tuch of them as are hardy) in a ſhady ſituation 
for a fortnight or more; but thoſe which are tender 
muſt be planted in pots, and PROT into a mo- 
dexate 
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derate hot-bed of tanners bark, obſerving to ſhade 
the glaſſes in the heat of the day, and refreſh them 
with water as they may require: the hardy ſorts 
may alſo be planted in a bed of light earth, where, 
if they are ſcreened with mats, they will freely 
take root. 

Cleanſe the leaves of do and other tender ex- 
otic plants from duſt and filth, which they con- 
traded in the houſe during the winter, and cut 
off all decayed leaves, for now the wounds given 
to them will ſoon heal: this is alſo a proper time 
to cut off the heads of thoſe ſorts of aloes which 
grow. with large ſtems, and ſeldom afford off ſets; 
ſo that there is no other method to provagate them, 
than by taking off their heads for planting, and 


thereby cauſing their ſtems to fend: forth a freſtr 


| ſhoot or two; but obſerve to leave three or four 
good leaves upon the ſtem to draw the ſap, other- 
wiſe the ſtem will decay without producing any 
new head; you muſt allo keep them in the houſe, . 
and not expoſe ther abroad to the wet, until the 
wounds are perfectly healed ; and if plunged into 
a moderate hot-bed, it will facilitate their thooting. 

Turn over you heaps of compoſt to prevent 
weeds growing on them; and the oftener this is 
done, the better will they be. mixed, and [weetened 
for uſe. 

Bring out all your hardy exotic plants, fuch as 
ciſtuſes, geraniums, phylica, celaſtrus, torrel-iree, 
amber-tree, arctotiſes, hermannias, yellow Indian 
and Spaniſh jaſmines, polygala fruteſcens, hyperi- 
cum from Minorca, fabagos, rhus, oleanders, Afri- 
can ſcabiouſes, phlomis, ſpring cyclamen, lentiſ- 
cuſes, with ſeveral other ſorts as will bear the open 
air, but obſerve to place them in a ſhady ſituation 
for a fortnight; for if they are immediately expoſed 
to the full ſun, it will c! ange their leaves to a 
brown colour, and cauſe che *F ants to e very 
unſightly. 8 7 


| The 
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The exotic plants which are to be continued 
longer i in the houſe, muſt now be brought forward 
to the windows, that they may have a great ſhare 
of freſh air (eſpecially if the ſeaſon be warm) 


otherwiſe they will draw very weak, and change to - 


a pale languid colour; and where they have been 
drawn too weak to bear the ſun, if the glaſſes are 
ſhaded in the heat of the day, it will be better 


than to expoſe them too much to the ſun until 


they are more hardened. You ſhould allo obſerve 
to cleanſe their leaves and ſhoots. from inſects, 


which are very apt to infeſt them in the houſe, 


eſpecially where the plants are much crouded ; and 
if they are not waſhed off in time they will greatly 
injure them, eſpecially the coffee-tree, which is 
now flowering, and frequently infeſted with theſe 
ſmall vermin, appearing like duſt upon the leaves, 
which ſhould be immediately waſhed off, other- 


wiſe they will _ in a ſhort time over moſt of 


them. 


If the ſeaſon prove an and the hark-bed where 


your ananas are placed ſhould abate of its heat, 


ou muſt ſtir it up again, and mix a litile new bark 


with it, which will renew the heat, and forward 
the fruit: it will alſo be of great ſervice to the 


young plants, deſigned for fruiting the next year; 


for it the tan-beds are kept in a kindly heat all the 
ſummer, and a ſufficient ſhare of air admitted to 


them, they will become ſtrong and healthy, and 


produce large fruit. At this time ſhift the plants 


intended to produce fruit the ſucceeding year, if 
it was not done the laſt month, into larger pots, 


that their roots may have room to ſpread. ' But be 
careful not to put them into pots too large, for 
this will prevent their growth. 


Plants in Flower in the Gxzzn-Hovss and Srovr. 


Geraniums of ſeveral ſorts, Spaniſh teucrivm 
with broad and narrow leaves, arQotis of ſeveral 
ſorts, 
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ſorts, othonna with hoary divided leaves, Canary 
chryſanthemum, hermannia of ſeveral ſorts, eli- 
chry ſums, Canary broom, ciſtus ladanifera, ilex- 
leaved jaſinine, heliotropium ſcorodoniæ folio, 


polygala Africana, Athiopian calla with a white 


flower, convolvulus Canarienfis, ficoideſes of ſe- 
veral ſorts, broad-leaved African aſphodel Afri- 
can tree ſcabious, ſhrubby African ſage with blue 
and iron-coloured flowers, iatropha with multifid 
leaves, and another with leaves like Staveſacre, 
lotus argentea cretica, turnera with ſhrubby ſtalks, 


and an elm leaf, and another with narcow-pointed 


leaves, amaryllis, crinum, pancratium, jejubes, 
myrtles, royenia, myrſine, upright filvery convol- 
vulus, baſella, Arabian jaſmine, Indian fig, Indian 
flowering reed, bauhinias, acacias, apocy nums, 
phlomiſes, melianthus two forts, watſonis, | ixia, 
cunonia, ſiſyrinchium, coral-tree of two or three 
forts, malpighia, papaya, cafha, dumb cane, rau- 
volſia, purple American helleborine, kempferia, 
waltheria, ceſtrum, lyciums of. ſeveral ſcrts, ce- 


laſtrus, clutia, ſmall creeping cereus, antholiza,. 


three or tcur forts of dioſma, euphorbiums, he- 
manthus with ſpotted ſtalks, coffee-tree, melocactus, 
minor, pieicea, dwarf yellow anthericum, craflulas,. 
ſhrubby African foxgloxe, paſſion- flowers, ſolanunis 
of ſeveral forts, two ſorts of Affican marigolds, 
tree candy tuft, atraphaxis, evergreen climbing 
birthwort, tree wormwoodo, kiggelaria, coty ledons;. 
fabagos, pſoralea of three kinds, lotus with black 
flowers, climbing arum with perforated: leaves, 
ſhrubby peruvian heliotrope, baſterina, chironia; 
ſhrubby African mallow, blue ſlarwort of the Cape 
of Good Hope, oranges, lemons, ron, limes. 
and ſome ſorts of alaes, 
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Mort to be done in the KITCHEN-GARDEN. 


A beginning of this month, tranſplant 


cabbage and ſavoy plants, to ſupply the 


kitchen in winter, either on an open ſpot of 
ground, or between rows of beans, cauliflowers, 
Cc. which may be taken off the ground in a ſhort | 


time, whereby they will have room to grow; and 


being ſhaded by the other crops at firſt planting, 


will take root fooner than if quite expoſed to the 


ſun; and by obſerving to put one crop to ſucceed. 
another, a ſkilful perſon will produce more vege- 
tables from one acre of land, than others can from 
two or three, which is what every perſon who is 
acquainted with the London gardeners praQtice 


muſt be convinced of, 


The cauliflower plants fown the laſt month for 


winter uſe, will be fit to tranſplant toward the 
end of this; when they ſhould be pricked out into 
beds of rich earth, obſerving to ſhade them until 


they have taken root; and be ſure to water them 
duly in dry weather, otherwiſe they are apt to ſtint _ 
| and be infeſted with inſeQs. 


Hoe and clean carrots, parſnips, onions, leeks, 


beets, and all other late crops; for if the weeds 
are permitted to grow-at this ſeaſon, many of them 


.will ſhed their ſeeds in a ſhort time, and become 
troubleſome hereafter ; and the larger forts will 
overbear the crops, and draw them up weak, to 


their great prejudice. 


You 


* 
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You may yet make flips or cultings of ſage, 
roſemary, ſtœchas, lavender, hyſſop, winter ſavory, 


and other aromatic plants; tho' it were better if 
done earlier in the year, becauſe this month often 


proves hot and dry, and the plants having long and 
tender ſhoots, are in greater danger of miſcarrying, 

Theſe cuttings ſhould have a {mall part of the for- 
mer year's ſhoot to them, which is the ſureſt me- 
thod of ſucceſs. | 

Plant out young plants of all ſorts of ſweet herbs 
ſown in March; as thyme, hyſſop, ſweet-marjo- 
ram, Ec. and alfo clary, burnet, forrel, marigolds, 


and many other ſorts, obſerving to. allow them 
toom enbugh to ſpread, which will render them 


much ſtronger than "thoſe which remain in the 


ſeed-beds ; but theſe muſt be duly watered, and the 


ſweet herbs planted in beds ſhould be ſcreened from 
the ſun until they have taken root. 

Clear and hoe the ground whereon your earlieſt 
cauliflowers grew, which will be all gone by the 


middle or latter end of this month. And if you 


have ridges of cucumbers or melons made between 
the rows of cauliflowers, (as is the practice of the 
London gardeners,) dig all the ground between 
the ridges of cucumbers, and lay out the vines in 


regular order; this will not only looſen the ground 


for their roots, but alſo deſtroy the weeds and ren- 
der the ſurface of the ground whollomer for the 
vines to lie upon: in doing this, be very careful 
not to bruiſe or break the vines, which would be 
very injurious. to them; and (if poſſible) let it be 
done in moiſt weather, | | 


Now you ſhould fill up the alleys between your 


laſt ridges of melons: if this be done with loam _ 


and very rotten cow dung mixed, or with rotten 
tan, and the whole trodden down very cloſe, the 
plants will not require any water afterwards ; for 


if their roots have depth enough of ſtrong land or 


tan, they will produce a much greater crop of fruit 
Reg 1 SK than 
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than thoſe planted on ſhallow beds, which muſt 
be watered, and the fruit will be much better fla- 
voured. 

Sow turnips upon a moiſt ſpot of ground, when 


there is a proſpect of rain in a little time, ſor 


moiſture will bring up the plants in a few days, but 
in dry weather the ſeeds will remain in the ground 
and not vegetate ; beſides, if the plants come up, 
and the weather continues very hot and dry, the fly 
will take them and deſtroy them in a ſhort time. 
To prevent which, ſome farmers ſteep their ſeeds 


in water ſtrongly uwpregnared with nitre and 
ſulphur. 


The beginning of the month you may ſow ſome | 


broccoli ſeed for the ſecond crop, and finnochia 


| to ſucceed that ſown the middle of the former; 


in very hot weather this plant will not remain good 


above a fortnight before it runs to ſeed, ſo that if 
it be not often ſown, there will be a want to ſup- 


ply the kitchen. 
Tranſplant celery into - ſhallow wenches for 


blanching, allowing about four or five inches ſpace 


between them in the rows; and make the trenches 
three feet aſunder, that there may be room enough 


between them to earth up the plants - when full 


rown. 


Plant the laſt crop of kidney-beans to fr a 


thoſe planted in May; and ſow brown Dutch, and 
common cabbage lettuces for a late crop; tranſ- - 


plant ſuch lettuces as were ſown the beginning of 


May, obſerving to place them in a ſhady fituation, 


but not under trees, nor too near walls or other 


buildings, which will draw them up weak and pre- 


vent their cabbaging. 


| Tranſplant endive in an open moiſt ſpot of 
ground for blanching, allowing the plants a foot 
diſtance each way, that they may have room to 
ſpread ; and the latter end of this month ſow. fore 


ſeed for the full crop. 
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Continue to ſow ſmall ſallet-herbs every three 
or four days; ſuch as creſſes, muſtard, turnip, 
rape, radiſh,- Cc. for at this ſeaſon they will 


foon grow too large for ufe. 


Thin the fingochia plants ſown the former 


month, obſerving to allow them room enough to 
grow, otherwiſe they will draw up weak, and ne- 


ver ſwell at bottom; but thoſe taken out ſhould 


not be tranſplanted, for they rarely are good for any 


thing, being very ſubject to run to ſeed before 


they arrive to any ſize. 
The broccoli ſown in May ſhould be now w prick- 
ed out into beds at about three inches aſunder,. 


where they will grow ſtrong, in order for planting 
out the next month; for where they are ſuffered 
to grow in the ſeed-bed too long they draw up 
weak, and never produce ſo good heads as thoſe: 


that are ſhort and ſtrong in the ſtems.. 


Weed and thin the plants in your cucumber: 


holes which were ſown fer pickling, obferving to- 


leave but four of the ſtrongeſt and beſt ſituated 


plants in each hole; and at the ſame time earth up 
their ſhanks, which will greatly ſtrengthen them, 
and walter them to ſettle the earth. 
Plant out cardoons for good, allowing each plant 
four feet room, otherwiſe they cannot be earthed 
up ſo high as they require when fully grown. 

In dry weather gather ſeeds of the ſorts that are 


ripe, ſpreading them upon mats or cloths to dry, 


before they are rubbed or beaten out of their huſks 
or pods. 

Gather herbs for drying of ſuch ſorts as are now 
in flower, viz. carduus benediftus, mint, lavender, 
clary, ſage, marigold flowers, Ec. and hang 
them up or ſpread them on cloths in a ſhady place, 
where they may dry leiſurely, which will render 
them better for any purpoſe, chan if dried in the 


fun; and this is the beſt ſeaſon for diſtilling moſt 


ſorts. 
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ſorts of herbs, which being now in flower, are 


much better than when ſuffered to. ſtand longer. 


Your melon plants growing upon beds not deeply 
earthed, and are now ſetting their fruit, ſhould be 


ſhaded in the heat of the day with mats if the 
weather prove very warm, otherwiſe their fruit will 


drop; and be careful not to give them too much 


water, which is often injurious to them, The beſt 


method is to water the alleys between the beds, 


which will ſoak through to the roots of the plants, 


and thereby ſupply them with moiſture ; and there 

will be no danger of the plants rotting by this me- 

thod, as the water will not come near their ſtems, 
Gather up ſnails in the morning and evening, 


and after ſhowers of rain, at which times they will 


come abroad from their holes and places of harbour, 
and are eaſily deſtroyed. 


The weeds which now come up in moſt gar- 
dens are, wild orach, nightſhade,” thorn-apple, 


groundſel, ſow- thitles, ſhepherd's-purſe, dande- 
lion, pimpernel, &c. which, if permitted to grow, 


will ſoon ſhed their ſeeds, whereby the ground will 


be plentifully flocked with them, and by their 


growth among erops will ſoon get the better of 
them, and ſpoil all the plants near them. | 


You may now tranſplant leeks out of the ſeed- 
beds into the p'aces where they are to remain, ob- 
ſerving to water them until they have taken root : 


this is often pradiſed in ſmall gardens where any 
early crop of beans or cauliflowers has been pro- 
duced on the ſame ground, before the lecks are- 


planted on it. 


The young aſparagus-beds wanted in March, 


ſhould be kept very clean from weeds, which, if 


permitted to grow, will ſoon weaken the roots, 


and ſometimes deſtroy them, For wherever a large 


weed happens to ſtand near any of the aſparagus 


plants, their roots will infinuate themſelves be- 


tween thoſe of the aſparagus; ſo that in pulling 


| N | 0 
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up the weeds, the roots of aſparagus are often 


drawn with them. 


Produtt; of the rc U . 


Cauliflowers in plenty, cabbages, young car- 
rots, beans, peas, artichokes, aſparagus, turnips, 


cucumbers, melons, kidney-beans, cabbage lettu- 
| ces of various kinds; all ſorts of young ſallet- 


herbs; as chervil, creſſes, muſtard, rape, radiſh, 


corn-ſallet, purſlane, ſuckers of artichokes, and 
' ſome heads of early artichokes from the old ſtocks, 
tanſey, mint, baum, and other aromatic pot-herbs, 
ſome late radiſhes, &c. ſome early finnochia, large- 


rooted parſley, alſo celery and endive, where ſown 


very early, with other kinds. 


All ſorts of ſweet herbs, as lavender, thyme, 


winter ſavory, hyſſop, marum, maſtich, ſtœchas, 


&c. alſo ſage, roſemary, origanum, pennyroyal, 
parſley, ſorrel, burnet, bugloſs, borage for cool 


tankards, wich many kinds of medicinal or culi- 
nary plants. | 


Work to be done in the FRU1T-GaRDEN. 


Begin to inoculate ſtone fruits toward the end of 
the month, doing it in an evening or in cloudy 


weather: the firſt ſort fit to bud, is the maſculine 
apricot, afterward all the, other ſorts of apricots, 


then the peaches and neQtarines, cherries, plums, 
Se. obſerving to take of each ſort og to 
their times of ripening. | 

You muſt now look over your wall and eſpalier 


trees again, and rub off all foreright, ill-placed, 


or luxuriant branches, and train the others regu- 
larly at equal diſtances to the wall or eſpalier; 
but be not too officious with the knife at this ſea- 


 ſofi, neither ſuffer any of the leaves to be pulled 


from the branches, unleſs diſtempered ; for pulling 
off the leaves will expoſe the fruit too much to the 


| ſun in the day, and cold 1 in the night, and thereby 


check 
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check their growth; beſides, by taking off the 
leaves too ſoon, the buds formed at their foot- Talks 
will be greatly injured. 

Where peaches and neCtarines have been left 
too cloſe together when they were thinned, they 
ſhould now be taken off, being careful not to ſuffer 
two or more fruits to grow nearer than five or fix 
inches apart, which will greatly improve the fruit, 
and ſtrengthen the tree for the ſucceeding year. 

Look carefully after ſnails and other vermin 
which inteſt your choice fruit, and if not timely 
prevented, ſpoil it in a ſhort time at this ſeaſon. 

In dry weather water the trees tranſplanted the 
former ſeaſon, obſerving to preſerve mulch upon 
the ſurface of the ground about their roots, to pre- 
vent their being dried by the ſun and wind; and 
faſten thoſe ſhoots which have been produced, either 
to the wall or eſpalier, in the order they ſhould 
grow; if permitted to grow looſe, they will be in 
danger of being broken by winds, Cc. 

Obſerve to keep the ground about your trees 
clear from weeds, and all other plants; for if they 
are ſuffered to grow, they will exhauſt the nou- 
riſhment of the ground, to the great injury of the 

trees, and alſo to the fruits ſuch trees produce; 
and will not be near ſo large nor well taſted, as 
thoſe produced upon trees where no plants are ſuf- 
fered to grow about them: you ſhouid alſo gently 
ſtir up the earth of the borders with a dung-fork, 
to looſen it where it has been trodden down, by 
looking over and nailing the trees: or if the ſoil 
is very ſtrong and ſubjeA to be bound, or grow 
hard, this will prepare the ground to receive every 
ſhower of rain, and admit it to their roots; but 
this ſhould: be very carefully performed, fo as not 
to fork too deep, to diſturb the roots of _ trees, 
or expoſe them to the ſun and air. 

The vines ſhould now be looked over again, 
and (he branches which are looſe muſt be faſtened” 


to 
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to the wall; and all fide ſhoots or weak trailing: 
branches, muſt be entirely taken off, that the fruit 
may enjoy the benefit of the ſun and air, which is 


abſolutely neceſſary to promote their growth; but 
this is often neglected in many gardens, and the 
branches permitted to hang from the wall, and 


entangle with each other; ſo that when they are 
put in their proper poſition, their leaves will be 


often diſplaced by having their back parts upward, 


whereby the fruit will be retarded in its growth, 


until they have turned their ſurface upward again; 
and this negleQ occaſions the late ripening or il 


taſte of the fruit, and alſo renders the wood ſoft 


and pithy, by which means it produces a much leſs 
quantity of fruit the following year. 

The vineyard ſhould alſo be thus managed at 
this ſeaſon, faſtening the ſhoots to the ſtakes in re- 
gular order, that each may equally have the advan- 


tage of ſun and air; and keep the ground perfeQaly. 


clear from all other plants or weeds, which, if per- 
milted to grow, will greatly prejudice them the 


following) year. 


Fruits in Prime, or yet laſting. 


Strawberries of ſeveral ſorts, currants, gooſe- 
berries; and from aſpected walls, duke, Flanders- 
heart, white-heart, and black-heart cherries; maſ- 
culine apricot in a warm ſituation toward the end of 
the month; green gooſeberries for tarts in cold ſitua- 
tions; and in the forcing-frames, peaches, necta- 


rines, and grapes; and in the hot-houſe, ananas 


or pine apples. 


Golden ruſlet, Piles ellos. ſtone pippin, Ss 


ans, or John apple, eaken pin, and ſome other 
apples where carefully preſerved. 

As alſo the black pear of Worceſter, Lord 
Hane s green, and cadillac pears, 


ert 
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Work to be dene in the NURSERY. 


Obſerve in this month (as directed in the former) 
to keep the ground between your rows of trees in 


the nurſery entirely clear from weeds, for they are 
very injurious to the trees ; and nothing can have a 
worſe appearance than a nurſery over-grown with 
weeds, therefore this caution cannot be too often 
repeated: obſerve allo to keep the ſeed beds in 
which the ſeeds of trees and ſhrubs were ſown, en- 


tirely clear from weeds; for theſe plants being 


young are ſoon greatly injured, if not totally de- 


ſtcoyed by them. | | 


Toward the latter end of this month you muſt 
begin to bud apricots, and ſome early peaches and 
nectarines, but in this be guided by the condition 
of the trees from whence the cuttings are taken; 


for if the ſeaſon has proved very dry, the buds will 


not eaſily part from the ſhoot, in which caſe it will 
be proper to defer this work a little longer. 
Obferve to renzw the mulch about your new- 
planted trees where it is decayed, for at this ſeaſon, 
if the weather proves dry, the moiſture of the earth 
will be exhaled, and the young fibres will ſoon be 
dried up, where this work 1s not carefully per- 
formed. , 7 TE; 
You may yet lay down the tender ſhoots of virgin 
bower, paſſion-flowers, and many other climbing 
plants, whoſe ſhoots of the fame year put out roots 
readily when laid at this ſeaſon; whereas if the 
laying them is deferred till autumn, they frequently 
miſcarry. or not have roots fit to take off from the 
ſtocks under two years; after theſe are layed, ob- 
ſerve to water them in dry weather, which will 
greatly promote their taking root. But theſe wa- 


terings ought not to be too often repeated, nor too 


much at a time, for that will rot the tender fibres 


as they puſh out: therefore the beſt method is to 


lay ſome mulch on the ſurface of the ground after 
| : -- the 
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the layers are put down, to prevent the fun from 
drying it too faſt, and then a little water will be 


ſufficient, and the layers will more certainly take 
Toot, You may alſo make layers of ſeveral hardy 
exotic trees, which, if laid in the young wood, will 
many of them take root before winter : whereas 
when the older branches are laid dovn, they fre- 
quently fail; and when they ſucceed, will be 


much longer before they put out roots: ſo that 


whatever ſcarce plants you have a mind to increaſe, 
may be tried this way, ſince we are not aſſured 
what plants will take root with this management. 
Trim up your evergreens according to the uſes 
for which they are deſigned, for if you ſuffer them 
to grow rude in ſummer, they cannot be ſo eaſily 


reduced afterwards ; beſides, the ruder they grow, 
the more naked they are near the ſtems. | 


Towatd the latter end of this month you may 
prick out into beds the ſeedling plants of all ſorts of 
Pines, which, if carefully ſhaded and watered, will 
ſoon take root at this ſeaſon ; and theſe plants will 
be ſtronger, and much better prepared to hve 
through the following winter, than thoſe left in the 
ſeed-beds, as their rcots will be better fixed in the 


ground, and their ſtems ſhorter. All the young 


ſcedling exotic trees and ſhrubs muſt now be taken 
great care of, to ſhade many of them from the fun 
in the middle of the day in very hot weather, other- 
wiſe they will be in danger by the earth being dried 
too fait about their roots : for,as they are near the 
ſurface, the heat in very warm ſeaſons will be too 
great where expoſed to the full ſouth ſun; for the 


ground drying too ſoon will occaſion often watering, 


whereby their tender fibres are frequently rotted ; 
therefore by ſhading them, much labour in watering 
is ſaved, and the plants will, thrive better. 
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W. ork to be done in the PLEASURE or FLowen- 


GARDEN. 


Tranſplant annual "HM out of the hot-bed, or 
where they were raiſed, into the borders of the 
flower- garden; ſuch as capſicums, balſamines, 
convolvuluſes, love apple, Africans, French ma- 
rigolds, amaranthuſes, Indian pinks, China ſtar- 
wort, marvel of Peru, chryſanthemums, tobacco, 
palma Chriſti, alkekengi, ſweet reſeda or migno- 
nette d Egypt, ſtramoniums, yellow ſultan, car- 
diſpermum, Zinnia of two forts, martynias, ſmall- 
leaved baſil, Canary lavender, hibiſcus of ſeveral 


kinds, Sc. oblerving to do it in a eloudy day, or 


in an evening, and give them water to ſettle the 
carth to their roots. 

You may now lay down your carnations, pinks, 
double ſweet Williams, and ſuch other fibrous-rooted 
plants as are propagated by layers, being careful to 
water them as ſoon as done; but give it them very 
gently, otherwiſe it will endanger the waſhing them 
out of the ground, or breaking them ; and this wa- 


By tering ſhould be frequently repeated, which will 


greatly facilitate their rooting. 
This is a proper ſeaſon for taking up and tranſ- 
planting the roots of cyclamens, fritillarias, dens 


cahis, ſaffron, Perſian iris, ſnow-drops, winter 


acomte, ſpring crocuſes, and ſuch other bulbous- 
rooted flowers. whoſe leaves are decayed, ſome of 
which do not ſucceed well if their roots are kept any 


Jong time out of the ground, as the dens canis and 


cyclamen; and the Guernſey and belladonna lillies 
may now be taken up, and either tranſplanted again 


immediately, or if ſent to any diſtance, the roots 


may be wrapped up m wool, which will preſerve 
them for two months or longer. 


Cut off the ſtalks of ſuch flowers as have done 
blowing, and are decaying ; and tie up ſuch flowers 
to ſticks as are yet to blow, eſpecially your tall 
autumnal Plants, being often broken down by the 

2 wind, 
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wind, if they are not timely ſupported with ſtrong 
fakes. | | | 
Take up. your hyacinth roots out of the beds 


wherein they were laid the former month to ripen, 


and clear them from earth and filth, laying them 
upon a mat in a ſhady place to dry, after which 
put them into drawers or boxes, where they may en- 


mouldy and decay. | 

It is now time to take up the roots of tulips, ane- 
monies, ranunculuſes, narciſſus, fritillarias, crown 
imperials, tulips, and other bulbous and tuberoſe- 
rooted flowers whoſe leaves are decayed, and ſpread 


them upon mats in a ſhady place to dry; then clean 


them from filth, and put them up in boxes or bags 
until the ſeaſon for planting them, being careful to 


put them out of the reach of rats and mice, other- 


wiſe they will eat them up, but eſpeeially the tulip 
roots. | | | 

Your carnations which begin to break their pods, 
ſhould be opened in two or three different parts at 
equal diſtances, that their flowers may expand 
equally on every fide, otherwiſe they will throw 


their petals out only on one ſide of the pods, where- + 


by the flowers will appear very irregular : obſerve 
alſo to cover them with glaſſes ſoon after their pods 
are open, to {creen them from moiſture ; and in the 
heat of the day the glaiſes muſt be covered with pa- 
per or cabbage leaves, to ſcreen the flowers from 
the heat of the ſun, both which are very injuricus 
to them ; but ſome very curious perſons raake their 
covers for their flowers with eiled paper, which is 
much better than glaſs, becauſe the heat is not fo 
great through them, by which means the flowers 
will not be in danger of ſcorching as with glaſs, ; 
look carefully after earwigs and ants, for if theſe can 


come at the flowers, they will deitroy them in a 
ſhort time, by eating the ſweet ends of the petals 


next 


joy the free air, without which they often grow 


- 
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next the neCtarium, whereby the leaves will fall 


out of the pods. 


Tranſplant ſuch ſorts of perennial or biennial 


fibrous- rooted plants as were ſown the two former 


months into nurſery-beds, where they ſhould be 
allowed room enough to grow till autumn, which 
is the proper ſeaſon for planting them in the borders 
of the flower garden to remain : of theſe kinds are 
French honeyſuckles, ſeedling pinks, ſweet Willi- 
ams, ſtock gilliflowers, columbines, dames-gilli- 
flowers, Canterbury bells, hollyhocks, ſcabiouſes, 
wall-flowers carnations, fox-gloves, campanulas,. 


Ee. all of which mult be raiſed in the flower-nur- 
ſery the firſt ſeaſon, and in the autumn tranſplant- 


ed into the flower-garden, to flower the following 
ſummer. | 

You may now inoculate ſome of the more curi- 
ous ſorts of roſes, which do not ſend forth ſuckers 


| ſo as to be increaſed thereby: the beſt ſtocks for 


budding them upon are, the Francfort and damaſk 
roſes, which are the freeſt ſhooters. Now inocu- 
late jaſmines, of all the kinds yu want to increaſe; 
and you may yet alſo inarch jaſinines of all thoſe 
kinds which are rare: alſo inarch oranges, lemons, 
citrons, pomegranates, Oc. 

Plant. cuttings of phlox's of the ſeveral ſorts, 
double ſweet Williams, double fcarlet lychniſes, 
pinks, late flowering aſters, and ſuch fibrous-rooted 
plants as you want to increaſe ; ; which, if planted in - 
a bed of light rich earth, ſhaded from the fun, and 


duly watered, willtake root very well. 


Plants now in Flower. 


Larkſpur, white lily, orange lily, red day lily, 
everlaſting pea, Canada golden-rod, broad-leaved 
upright dogſbane, apocynums of feveral ſorts, yel- . 
low and blue aconite, harned poppies of ſeveral ſorts, 
capnoides, white, black, and yellow ſwallow-wort, 

Veronicas, 
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veronicas, blattarias, ſcarlet lychnis, roſe campion, 
pinks, double and ſingle virgins bower, flammula 


. jovis, hyllop, clarys, oriental bugloſs, double ptar- 


mica, ſweet ſultan, xeranthemums, herbaceous co- 
ronilla, jaceas, fantolinas, acanthus of three ſorts, 
ſnapdragons, linarias, tree primrofe, willow-weed 
or French willow, yellow Iooſeſtiife, white looſe- 
flrife, valerianella co:nucopoides, two or three ſorts 
of African marigolds, hieraciums, chryſanthemums, 
lychniſes of ſeveral ſorts, nigella of three or four 
ſorts, peach-teaved bell flower, phlox's of three 
ſorts, gentianella, white wallflower with double 
and ſingle flowers, white and red French honey- 


ſuckles, JobePs catchfly, venus navelwort, flos 


adonis, venus locking-glaſe, double and fingle 
tweet Williams, double catch-fly, bulbous fiery lily, 
martagons of ſeveral forts, ornithogalums, iriſes, 


craneſbill of many forts, red, white, and garden 


valcrian, greek valerian with blue and white flow- 
eis, oriental ox-eye. with yellow and white flowers, 
bachelors button with double and ſingle flowers, 
doubled ragged Robin, Savoy and Tradeſcent's ſpi- 
derworts, poppies of various kinds, columbines of 
various colours, Spaniſh and Portugat figwort, In- 
dian ſcabious, ſome ſorts of thrift, candy tuft, 
dwarf lychnis, dwarf annual ſtock, fox-gloves, 
corn flags of three or four ſorts, white hellebore with 
green and dark purple flowers, yellow perennial 
and Tangier fumitories, ſea ragwort, Africans, 
female balſamine periwinckles, fraxinella with pur- 
ple and white flowers, great blue and white wolts- 
| bane, chalcedonian iris, helianthemums, ſea laven- 
ders, ſmilax, aſphodels, eupatoriums, cyanuſes of 
' ſeveral ſorts, birthwort with long and round roots, 
St. Petei's-wort, bean-caper, double camomile, 
capſicum, greater centaury, dittany of Crete, dra- 


gon, fennel-giant, Iavatera, lavender, ſunflower of 


ſeveral kinds, poley-mountain, lupines, water lily, 


cut-leaved lavender, moth-mullein, eaſtern caſſida 


with 


(Es We 2 
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with yellow flowers, alpine caſſida with large blue 
flowers, chriſtophoriana Virginiana, great yellow 


1 gentian, ruyſchiana of two forts, ſweet reſeda, 

. 5 phlomiſes, betony . of ſeveral ſorts, globe thiſtle, 

: 3 eirfiums, trachelium, pyramidal campanula, ce- 

3. þ rinthe or honey wort of three kinds, purple ragwort, 

1 ſquill, oriental mallow, yellow and red adonis, ſea 

: | holly, alcea, ketmia veſicaria of four ſorts, ſea dat- 

©. | fodil, vulneraria flore coccineo, with ſome others of 

1 teſs note. . 

7 | «I 
. Hardy trees and ſrubs now in flower. 4 
8 3 | 4 
: Bladder ſena of two or three ſorts, pomegra- 
1 nate with double and ſingle flowers, Spaniſh broom, 4 
bp | broad-leaved yellow jaſmine, white jaſmine, roſes 1 
L of various ſorts, tamariſk, Virginian ſumach, doryc- . 
: nium, | ſhrubby althæa with a briony leaf, 

* | ſhrubby althæa with a ſmaller flower, ole- 


— aſter, ptelea, nettle tree, upright ſweet Canada. 
raſberry, lime-tree, ſhrub- cinquefoil, tree ger- 


£ mander, late red, Dutch - evergreen, and long-- 
= | blowing honeyſuckles, ſpiræa with a willow leaf, 
E 1 ſpiræa with a St. John's-wort leaf, ſhrubby St. 
„  Johw's-wort, Canary hypericum, cateſby's clmber . 


- or Carolina kidney-bean-tree, perennial ſhrubby: 
4 lamium or baſe horehound, ſyringa,. medicago: 
1 fruteſcens, mallow tree, three or four ſorts of Ame- 
- 
9 


rican hawthorns, two or three ſorts of viburnums, 
eaſtern colutea, paſſion- flower, three or four ſorts. 
of virgins bower, ſpindle-treeg, American dog wood, 


- FF digfpyros or perſimon, fringe or ſnow drop-tree,. 
8 toxicodendron, ciſtuſes of ſeveral ſorts, phlomiſes, | 19 
; Virginia acacia, catalpa, amorpha, or baſtard indico, | 14 
1 caper- buſh, coccygria, tulip-tree, clethra, itea, red | 
1 and white ſpirza, celaſtrus, two ſorts of melianthus, 
mall magnolia, cytiſus glaber nigricans, hairy FF: 
1 ; | us, 


— 


lavender, and brooklime. 
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ſus, diervilla, corpian ſenna, Portugal laurel, dou- 
ble ſweet- briar, periploca, genifta of two or three 
ſorts, wormwood- -tree, colutea #ithiopica, piſta- 
chia nut, American dogwood, Tartarian d0gweod, 


ſcarlet- flowering Bere cheſtnut, and ſome others 


of leſs note, 


Mxbiear Ba which now ey be gathered 


for uſe. 


ln ſpeedwell, figwort, water betony, ros 
ſolis or ſun-dew, ſanicle, ſelf-heal, penny- royal, 
red poppy flawers, pellitory, catmint, water lily, 


ſpear-mint, pepper-mint, yarrow or milfoil, ſca- 


bious, devil's-bit, feverſew, melilot, burnet, mal- 
low, black end white horehound, burnet ſaxifrage, 


ſage of virtue, red ſage, dittander or pepperwort, 


mountain flax, yellow looſeſtrife, my, privet 
flowers, ſtone-crop, hare*s-feet trefoil, St. John's- 
woit, hyſſop, rupture wort, aliſanders, alh leaves, 
herb Robert, muſk graneſbill, doves-foot craneſbill, 
broom, hedge muſtard, hemp agrimony, ſtraw- 
berry fruit, broad and narrow-leaved plantain, 


dragon, tarragen, lavender cotton, ladies bedſtraw, 
common wormwood, Roman wormwood, lavender- 


ſpike, lime- tree flowers, bears-breech, comfrey, 
ſpinach, maudlin, mother of thyme, houlleck, 
agrimony, heralock, water hemlock, vervain-mal- 


low, thyme, marſh-mallow, ſuccory, ladies man- 
tle, pimpernel, dwarf elder, reſtharrow, blue- 
bottles, roſemary, marigolds, ſilver-weed or wild 


tanſey, germander, orpine, eyclamen root, fox- 


glove, mug wort, borage, bugloſs, ſowthiſtle, gar- 


den orach, ſticking orach, ſhepherd's-pucſe, honey- 
ſuckle, betony, carduve benedictus, calamint, 
avens, knotgraſs, camomile, hounds-tengue, eye- 
bright, raſberry fruit, damaſk roſe, white roſe, 
red roſe. flowers, elder flowers, ficechas or French 
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Wark to be done in the GREEN-Hov SE, GARDEN, 
and STOVE, 


The orange-trees being now in flower, ſhould be 


conſtantly ſupplied with water in dry weather, to 
encourage them to ſet their fruit; and the earth on 


the furface of their tubs and pots thould be ſtirred, and 
ſome roiten neats dung laid thereon, raiſing it round 
the outſide of the tubs or pots, ſo as to make an 
hollow to contain the water ; but never lay any 
new dung upon the pots, nor put any ſheep or 
deer dung into the water to enrich it, as by too 


many perſons practifed, to the great prejudice of 


their trees; for theſe itrongly impregnated waters, 


inſtead of affording nouriſhment, cauſe their leaves 


to change to a pale yellow colour, and the trees are 


apt to flower out of the proper ſeaſon, which ren-- 
ders them weak, and many times deſtroys them in 


two or three years time. 'The beſt water for theſe 
trees is ſuch as is taken from rivers or ponds; where 
it is fully expoſed to the ſun and air; ſo that if you 
have no other than ſpring or well water, it ſhould 


always be expoſed to the ſun and air two or three 


days before uſed. Alſo gather off the flowers as 
they blow, leaving. but few upon each tree for 


fruit; and thoſe only upon the ſtrongeſt branches,, 


and where beſt ſituated to ſtand. 


Plant cuttings of myrtles in 2 bed of light rich 
earth, obſerving to water and ſhade them until 


they have taken root; and now you may plant 


cuttings of geraniums, cytifuſes, leonuruſes, doris, 
elichryſums, hermannias, African ſages, othonna, 
African marigolds, lantanas, halleria, African ſtar- 
wort, ciſtuſes, fabagos, lotuſes, arctotis, conyzas, 
African ſumachs, and many other exotic plants 
which are ſhrubby ; but in chuſing the cuttings, 


take ſuch as have no flowers on them, and thoſe - 


which have ſtrength, and not ſuch as have been 


drawn weak by ſtanding too long in the green-houſe, 


3 


treating 
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treating them in the manner directed under their 
ſeveral heads in the GARDENERS DICTIONARY. 


You may now ſhiſt ſuch of your green-houſe 


plants, putting thoſe that require it into larger pots, 
obſerving to pare off all the mouldy and decayed 
roots, which generally grow round next the ſides 
of the pots; and take out as much of the old earth 
from the ball as you can conveniently, without 


leaving their roots too bare. When they are new 
| Planted, they thould be placed in a ſhady ſituation, 
where they may be defended from ſtrong winds ; it 


will alſo be proper to ſupport them by driving 
ſtakes into the ground at proper diſtances, to which 
a rail ſhouſd be faſtened at a convenient height 
from the ground, and their ſtems faſtened to the 
rail, to prevent the wind from diſplacing them un- 
til they have taken new root, after which remove 
them to the places where they areto remain during 
the ſummer ſeaſon, which ſhould be in a ſheltered 
fituation : but it will be proper to faſten their ſtems 
when removed to a rail, to prevent their being 
blown down by the wind. | 

Take off cuttings fiom the ſeveral kinds of ce- 
reuſes, ſedums, euphorbias, meſembryanthemi, 


cotyledons, Indian fig, craſſulas, klenias, and other 


ſucculent plants as are wanted for an increaſe, lay- 
ing them in a ſhady part of the ſtove for about a 
fortnight, that their wounded parts may heal over 
before they are planted, otherwiſe they will be in 


danger of rotting. 


Stir up the bark in the hot beds which have been 
long made, and where it is wanted add ſome new 
bark to them, which will renew their heat, and 
plunge the pots down again immediately ; this 
ſhould be done in ſoft warm weather when there is 
little wind, leſt by expoſing the plants in cold wea- 
zher to the open air, they ſhould ſuffer ; or if the 
weather is bad, they ſhould be carrried * 

ove 
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ſtove while this is doing, for tender plants will 
not bear the open air, when the wind is ſtrong or 
cold. | 8 

In hot weather you ſhould give air freely to your 
moſt tender exotic plants: and in ſmall ſtoves 
where the plants are near the glaſſes, it will be of 
great ſervice to the plants to ſhade the glaſſes with 
mats in the great heat of the day; but in large 
ſtoves where they have room, they will not re- 
quire to be ſhaded unleſs when new potted, till 
they have taken freſh root, | 

Tranſplant ſeedling exotic plants raiſed in the | 
ſpring into ſeparate pots, and ſuch of them as are 

very tender ſhould be plunged into a freſh hot-bed 
to promote their growth; but the hardy ones will 
only require to be ſheltered until they have taken 
1 root, after which time they may be removed to the 
f places where they are to remain the ſummer 
| ; ſeaſon. | 
You may now take up the roots of the Canary. 
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campanula, and moſt of the bulbous and tuberous- 
rooted plants which come from the Cape of Good 
Hope; as the hæmanthus, African cornflag, blue | 
tuberous-rooted crinum, ſiſyrinchiums, ſquills, Per- 
fian cyclamen, .cunonia, watſonia, antholyza, lixia, 
ornithogalums, and ſeveral] other ſorts whoſe leaves 
are decayed : at this time their roots may be ſafely 
tranſplanted, or will bear to be carried to a diſtant 
place if they are carefully wrapped up in moſs ; but 
| | ſome will require to be planted into pots of freſh 
earth immediately, placing them where they may 
have the morning fun till eleven o'clock, and give 
them now and then a little water in very dry wea- 
ther, but do it ſparingly until they puſh forth new 
leaves; for much water at this ſeaſon, when the 
roots are almoſt inactive, will rot them. | 
This is alfo a proper ſeaſon for tranſplanting the 
roots of the Guernſey and belladonna lilies, their 
leaves being entirely decayed, at this time freſh 
| | roots. 
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roots ſhould be procured from abroad; for thoſe 
taken up aftetwards, when they have put out new 
roots, ſeldom ſucceed ſo well, The roots of the 
former ſhould be planted in pots filled with the fol- 
lowing compoſt, or in a warm border where they 
can be ſcreened with mats in hard froſts to preſerve 
their leaves; viz. one third part of freſh earth from 
a paſture, a third part of ſea ſand, and a third part 
of lime rubbiſh. - Theſe ſhould be well mixed, and 
the bottoms of the pots or the borders covered with 
ſtones, to make an open paſſage for the water to 
drain off; then fill the pots with the compoſt and 
place the roots therein, and ſet the pots in a fitua- 
tion where they may enjoy the morning ſun, but 
give them but little water until they begin to puſh 
out their leaves, and afterwards they ſhould have 
it ſparingly. Ihe ſecond fort which is pretty 
hardy, will thrive beſt if the roots are planted in 
warm borders: but if the ground is moiſt, the bor- 
ders ſhould be raiſed ſo high as the wet may not 
come near the bulbs, and ſome rubbith ſhould be 
laid at the bottom to drain off the moiſture. 

The tuberoſes which were planted early will now 
begin to flower, when thoſe planted upon the hot- 
bed may be removed into pots (preſerving as much 
earth as poſſible to their roots) and placed where 
they are to remain for flowering, obſerving to re- 
freſh them often with water; and thoſe planted 
later, in order to ſucceed the firſt, muſt have as 
much free air as poſſible, and be frequently water- 
ed; which will render them ſtrong, and cauſe them 
to produce a greater quantity of flowers. 

The anana plants muſt now be frequently refreſh- _ 
ed with water, but nct in too great plenty; and.in 
hot weather they ſhould have much free air, eſpe- 
cially thoſe under frames or in very low ſtoves ; for 
if the glaſſes are kept too. cloſe down, their leaves 
will be ſcorched, i the great prejudice of the mw. 
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and the fruit will be leſs delicate; but if they have VB 
too much water, and the claſſes opened too much | , 
in the day-time (as ſome have injudiciouſſy done,) | 
the plants will ſuffer as much that way; for upon | 
proportioning the quantity of air and water equally g | 
depends the whole ſucceſs. _ | | 
The middle of this month you may begin to take 
out of the ſtove ſome of the hardier ſorts of aloes 
and other ſucculent plants, placing them at firit in 
the green-houſe, where they may have a large 
ſhare of air to harden them for a few days; then 
they may be placed abroad in a ſhady ſituation, 
where ſnails and other vermin are not in too great 
plenty; for when expoſed to the violence of the 
ſun, as ſoon asthey are taken out of the houſe, they 
change colour, and appear unſightly, therefore 
ſhould be inured to it by degrees ; but if ſnails or 
ſlugs can come to them, they will gnaw their 
leaves, and greatly deface them. After the ſtove 
15 thinned of ſome of theſe hardier ſorts, the other 
more tender plants ſhould be placed at a greater 
diſtance on the ſtands, and cleaned from filth, 
whereby they will enjoy more air, and be rendered 
ſtronger and more vigorous ; and ſuch as will bear 
the open air in the middle of ſummer, will be bet- 


ter prepared to be Pee abroad at the end of the 
month. 


Plants in flower in the G IN GARDEN, 
and STOVE, 


Oranges, lemons, limes, citrons, and ſhaddocks, 
myrtles, olives; ciſtus halimi folio, male ciſtus 
of ſeveral ſorts, ciſtus ledon, pſoralea of ſeveral 
ſorts, African willow-leaved aſclepias of three ſorts, 
arQotus of ſeveral ſorts, large yellow and African 
white gnaphaliums, ilex-leaved lantana, hibiſcus 
with a divided leaf, and another with eſculent fruit, 
cotton plant, meſembryanthemi of ſeveral kinds, 
Indian yellow jaſmine, ſedums of ſeveral ſorts, 


Ethiopian 
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Athiopian colutea, ſhrubby African mallow, barba 


jovis or filver-buſh, dwarf American campanula, 
African tree ſcabious, baſſella, melianthus two ſorts, 


mimoſa of three or four ſorts, white Spanifh 


broom, cotyledons, iatropha with a multifid leaf, and 
another with a leaf like ſtaves-acre, maranta or Indian 
arrow- root, double Indian naſtuttium, coffee-tree, 


ſhrubby African polygala, amomum plinti, African 


ſages of twoorthreeſorts, azorianjaſmine, aloes of ſe- 
veral ſorts, dwarf pomegranate, [ndianflowering reed, 


phlomiſes three or four forts, Canary broom, gerani- 


ums ofſeveralſorts, ſeveralſortsof paſſion- lower, plu- 
meria, caſſia of many kinds, oleanders, teucricum 
beticum, cretan lotus, lotus hzmorrhoidalis major 
and minor, coral-tree, bean caper, hermannias four 
or five ſorts, lentiſcus, euphorbias, African pan- 
cratium, abutilons, papaws, cereuſes, lantanas, cro- 
tolarias, anonis's, double thorn apple with purple 
and white flowers, lotus with black flowers, dioſma 
of three ſorts, heliotropiums, lyciums, celaſtrus, 
martynia of three kinds, Canary lavender, crinum, 
piper two ſorts, tabernemontana, waltheria, tourne- 
fortia, brunsfelſia, vinca from the iſland of Bour- 
bon, ſolanums, alkekengi of ſeveral ſorts, arums, 
hæmanthus cholchici foliis, anthericums, piercea, 
melon thiſtle, geſneria, ſhrubby Canary foxglove, 
adhatoda of two forts, kiggelaria, grewia, Ameri- 
can aſclepias of ſeveral ſorts, clutia, paſſerina, phyl- 
lanthus, tithymalus, phytolacca of three ſorts, chi- 
ronia, aſcyron balearicum, Arabian jaſmine, ſſirub- 
by convolvulus, African ſhrubby lavatera, rauvol- 


fia, baſteria, wormwood-tree, African ſumachs, 


borbonia, laures regia, ſorrel-tree, craſſula, palm- 
tree, malpighias, turnera, hedyſarums, bupleurum 
arboreſcens, with ſome others. 
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Wark te be dane in the KIT HER-GARDEN. 


Inn beginning of the month ſow the laſt crop | 
of kidney-beans, in a ſituation where they may be 
defended from morning froſts in autumn; for this 
crop will continue bearing till Michaelmas, pro- 
vided they are not injured by froſt, If the ground 
be very dry when they are planted, it will be proper 
to ſoak the beans ſix or eight hours in water before 
planting, which will greatly facilitate their growth: 
the beſt ſort for this purpoſe is the ſcarlet-flowering 
kidney-bean, which will continue bearing until the 
froſt decays the plants. 
__ Cleanſe the ground where the firſt crop of cauli- 
flowers grew, from their leaves which have ſcatter- 
ed, and any other rubbiſh or weeds ; and if you 
have cucumbers for pickles between the wide rows | | 
(as is the common practice of the London garde- 
ners, ) you mult draw up the earth round the holes, 5 
in which the plants grow with a hoe, forming it in f 
a hollow like a baſon, to contain the water given 55 
them. ; and if there are cabbages for winter uſe, in | f 
the narrow rows (which is alſo by the ſame gar- | 
deners praQtiſed,) they ſhould have earth drawn to 
their ſtems, and the whole ground entirely cleared 
from weeds. ! | > 
About the end of this month ſow ſpinach for 
winter uſe, as alſo coleworts, carrots and onions, to 
ſtand the winter for ſpring uſe; and turnip for the 
laſt crop ſhould now be ſown in the open field to 
| come 
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come in the ſpring. Tranſplant ſavoys, broccoli, 
and cabbages for ſpring uſe, and plant out cauli- 

flowers for the autumn crop. . 
Plant celery into drills for blanching (if it be the 
Italian ſort ; but if the turnip-rooted, it 13 better to 
plant it on level ground, drawing up a ſmall ridge 
of eaith on each ſide to prevent the water from eſ- 
caping ; and plant out endive for blanching. Con- 
tinue following all ſorts of ſmall ſallet-he; bs, which 
at this ſeaſon ſoon grow too large for uſe. | 
In dry weather, obſerve to water the plants as 


have been lately tranſplanted, and be fuye always to 


do it in an evening, for one watering at that time is 
of more ſeivice than three at any other part of the 


day, the moiſture having time to penetrate the 


ground (and reach to the extreme fibres of the root, 
by which they receive their nouriſhment,) before 
the ſun appears to exhale it; whereas when water- 
ed in the morning, the ſun coming on ſoon after, 
the moiſture is drawn up beforeit reaches the root: 
and where there is convenience, lay mulch upon 
the ſurface of the ground about the roots of the 
plants. | | 

part of the garden, which, if ſuffered to remain, 
will ſoon perfect their ſeeds; and when permitted 
to ſcatter, will fill it for ſeveral years, to the no ſmall 
trouble of the gardener, as alſo to the great rgury 


of the crops Obſerve alſo to clear dunghills from 


weeds, for they are too often neglected; and if per- 
mitted to ſeed there, will be brought into the gar- 
den, and be as.troubleſome as if ſcattered in it, 


which is what few people regard, though it is a 


thing of great moment; as is alſo the keeping the 
borders round the outſide of the garden free from 
them, eſpecially thoſe which have downy ſeeds, 
for they will be wafted by the winds into the gar- 
den, and produce a plentiful ſupply, | 
| Gather 


You muſt now diligently deſtroy weeds in every 
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Gather ſeeds of ſpinach, corn- ſallet, Welſh onion, 
creſs, and all other forts that are ripe, cutting off 
their ſtalks, and ſpreading them upon mats or cloths 
in a dry airy place that they may harden, and then rub 
or beat them out of their huſks or pods, and put 


them up in a place where vermin cannot deſtroy 


them. 


Pull up onions, garlick, rocamboles, eſchalots, 
Sc. when their leaves begin to wither, and ſpread 


them thin in a dry airy place, that they may be 


perfectly dry before laid up for winter uſe, 
Continue to earth up your celery, planted in the 
rills the former months, as it advances in height; 
but be careful not to draw the earth. up into the 
heart or middle of the plants, for that will ſtop their 
growth and rot them. Lie up the endive which is 
full grown, to blanch it, obſerving always to do it in 


dry weather ;, for if the leaves are moiſt when tied, 


they will rot in the middle. 


Pull up the ſtalks of beans, cabbages, Cc. and 


the haulm of peas, and other leguminous plants 
which have done bearing, that the ground may be 
clear; for if they are permitted to remain, they 

will harbour vermin, to the prejudice of your ad- 
joining crops. 5 | | 


Your melons, which now begin to ripen, ſhould 


have no water given them, becauſe it will render 


them watery and ill-taſted ; though perſons fond of 


very large fruit, find their account in ſupplying 
their plants cenſtantly with water in great plenty, 
eſpecially in hot weather ; but they do not regard 
the quality of their fruit, ſo much as the ſize of 
them; for which reaſon the market-gardeners al- 
ways prefer the hardy ſorts of melons, which pro- 
duce the largeſt fruit, though they are not better 
flavoured than pumkins. 
You may now repair your young aſparagus-beds 


made the laſt ſpring, by planting freſh plants 


- 
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where any of them have failed; but it ſhould be 
done in moiſt weather. The young aſparagus 
planted at this ſeaſon will be rooted before winter, 
and put out ſome ſhoots in the autumn. 

The cucumbers brought up under hand-glaſſes, 
being now in full bearing, muſt be duly watered in 
d.y weather, otherwiſe they will be exhauſted in a 
ſhort time, and decay. | oy 

Tranſplant the celery into beds which was ſown 
in May, that the plants may acquire ſtrength before 
they are planted into drills: and tranſplant ſome 
endive, to ſucceed that planted the former month. 

Now you may ſow the turnip-rooted radith, 
which will be in great perfection for the table in 

OtQtober, and continue good until the hard froſt de- 
ſtroys them; and where the common ſort of raduh is 
required for the table in autumn, if ſome ſeeds are 
ſown on moiſt ground the latter end of this month, 
they will be fit to draw in a month or five weeks 
after, and continue good a month longer. 15 

Clear the artichokes, planted the laſt ſpring, 
from weeds, and all other crops ſown between them, 
that they may have full liberty to ſpread; for if 
crouded with any other plants at this ſeaſon, they 
will produce ſmall fruit; and the artichokes now. 
fit for uſe upon the old ſtocks, when gathered, 
ſhould have their ſtems broken down cloſe to the 
ſurface of the ground, that the roots may not be 
injured by leaving the bottom of the ſtems upon 
them, as is too often practiſed by unſkilful gar- 
deners, who only cut off the tops of the ſtalks of 
their artichokes, leaving the main ſtem ſtanding, 
to the great prejudice of their roots. 

You may now ſow ſome broccoli-ſzed for the 
laſt crop, which will be fit for uſe in April, after 
the heads of all the former crops are gone, when 
there are only the ſide ſhoots of them remaining; 
and theſe late ſown plants will produce much more 

tender 
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tender heads than any of the ſide ſhoots of the for- 

mer ſowings, though not ſo large as the heads. 

Sou ſome endive for the laſt crop about the mid- 
dle of this month, to ſucceed that ſown the former 


month, which will not continue fit for uſe much 


longer than October; whercas the plants of this 


ſowing will continue until April, if not deſtroyed 


by ſevere froſt. 
Where ſmall ſallet- herbs are requitad they ſhould 
no be ſown on north borders, and repeated every 


three or four days, for at this ſeaſon they will ſoon 


grow too large for uſe, 


The coſs, cilicia, and other forts of lettuce, 
ſown the laſt month, muſt now be tranſplanted out, 


and if the autumn proves favourable, will be fit for 
uſe in September, 


Products of the KIT EN-GARDEN. 


Cauliflower, artichokes, cabbages, carrots, beans, 
peas, kidney-beans, turnips, lettuce of all ſorts, cu- 
cumbers, melons, and all the ſorts of ſmall ſallet, as 
radiſh, rape, muſtard, creſſes, purſlane; and from the 
early ſowing, celery and endive ; finnochia, onions, 
garlick, rocambole, parſley, ſorrel, chervil, ſcorzo- 
nera, and ſalſafy of the fuſt ſowing, bects, horſe-ra- 
_ diſh, ſome early planted potatoes; on moiſt 
ground radiſhes and ſpinach, marigolds, tomatos for 
ſoups, where they have been raiſed early, and are 
growing in warm ſituations, burnet, borage, bugloſs, 
mint, baum, ſage, thyme, ſweet-marjoram, baſil, 


with ſome other aromatic plants and herbs for ; 


ſoups. 


Wark to: be pn in FY FRUIT. GARDEN and 
VINEYARD. 


The W of the month you ak look 

carefully over your wall and eſpalier-treas, rubbing 

off all foreright ſhoots that are produced, and * 
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all regular ſhoots deſigned to remain cloſe to the 
wall or eſpalier, in their due poſition, whereby 


the fruit will have the advantage of ſun and air to 


ripen them, and give them their proper flavour. If 
this be rightly executed, there will be no occaſion 
to diveſt the branches of their leaves, as is by ſome. 
un{kilful perſons practiſed, to the great prejudice 
both of their fruit and trees: nor can I here for- 
bear repeating, what I have elſewhere often taken 
notice of, viz. not to ſuffer fruit trees to remain 
negleCted till this ſeaſon (as is too often praQtiſed) 
and then to ſummer-prune them (as it is com- 
monly called,) in doing which the gardeners cut 


off all the luxuriant branches, and ſhorten thoſe 


deſigned to remain, and then nail them cloſe to 


the wall, ſo that from being (before this dreſſing) 


in a very rude diſorderly way, they are reduced 
into an exact order at once; but hereby the fruit, 


| which was greatly ſhaded by the luxutiant growth 
- of the branches, is ſuddenly expoſed to the ſun 
and air, which hardens their outward ſkins, and 


retards their growth; whereas, it their ſhoots had 
been conſtantly trained to the wall or eſpalier, as 
they were produced, the fruit would have conti- 
nually been under an equal coverture_of- leaves, 
and ſo conſequently lefs liable to ſuffer from any 
extremes of weather, whereby they would alſo be 
conſideraby forwarded in their growth, than when 
they are managed in the other way; this practice 
being too generally followed, I think it cannot be 
too much expoſed, and the proper directions can- 
not be too often inculcated.  _ 

In the beginning of this month bud all ſorts of 
ftuits, not done the preceding month, obſerving 
always to do it in an evening, or in cloudy weather. 

Hoe and clean your ground about your eſpalier- 


trees from weeds, as alſo the borders near wall- 


fruit-trees, for if permitted to grow at this ſeaſon, 
: | | they 


- 
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they will rob the trees of their nouriſhment; and 

cut off all ſuckers which ariſe from the roots of 
the trees as they are produced, for theſe injure them 
much, if they are ſuffered to remain. 

Look carefully after ſnails in the mornings and | 
evenings, but eſpecially after a ſhower of rain, 
when they will be tempted to come abroad, and 
may be at that time eaſily taken; for theſe vermin 
do great miſchief but particularly to ſtone i uit. | | 

Place glaſs phials filled with honey-water in dif- 
ferent parts of the walls, to deſtroy waſps and piſ- 
mires, which infeſt the choice fruit, but are by | 
the ſweetneſs of the water tempted into the phials, | 
and frequently drowned ; but they ſhould be hung 

before the fruit begins to ripen, foe then they will 
be much ſooner tempted: to the water than after 
they have taſted the fruit: where there are a ſuffi- 
cient number. of thoſe glaſſes placed in time, the 
fruit may be preſerved from them. 

The vineyard muſt now be carefully looked over, 
and all dangling ſhoots and wild wood muſt be diſ- 
placed, that the fruit may not be too much co- 
vered with leaves, but by no means diveſt any off 
the fruit branches of their lcaves (as ſome unſkil- 
ful perſons too often practiſe,) for theſe are abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to their growth; nor will there be *1 

any occaſion for this practice where they are dul 9" 36 Fe 
placed, and the huxuriant ſhoots conſtantly rubbed 
off as produced, Where this method is begun 
early in the ſeaſon, and conſtantly purſued, as there 
may be occaſion, the fruit will be forwarded above 
three weeks (as 1 have experienced,) and will be 
much fairer and better taſted than in the contrary 
management; for when the ſhoots of the vines are 
permitted to hang looſe from the walls or ſtakes, 
their leaves will take a contyary direction, which, 
upon having their ſhoots afterwards faſtened up in 
their right poſition, will have their back-fide up- 
Vb 3 ward; 
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ward; and until they are turned into their propet 


poſition, the fruit will be at a ſtand, and make no 
progreſs in their growth, which 1s commonly eight 


or ten days in effecting; ſo that the fruit loſes 


eight or ten days in the principal ſeaſon of its 

rowth, which, together with being too much ſhaded 
in the former months, is ſcarcely ever to be re- 
trieved in this climate. 


You mult alſo keep the ground conſtantly cleared 


from weeds and other plants between the rows of 
vines, which is alſo of great conſequence in this 
country; for where there are other plants ſuffered 


to grow, they not only rob the vines of their 


nouriſhment, but alſo, by perſpiring, cauſe a 
damp in the air about them, and prevent the ſun 
and wind drying the ſurface of the ground, whereby 
the fruit 1s filled with crude nouriſhment, and ren- 
dered lefs delicate. . 

Look carefully over your fruit- trees budded or 


grafted the former ſeaſon, and obſerve that no 


ihoots from the ſtocks remain, for they will rob the 
buds or grafts of their nouriſhment. 0 

Where any fruit-trees againſt walls or eſpaliers 
are not of the ſorts you deſire, you ſhould now 
have buds of thoſe kinds put into their tender 
Moots: if there are ſeveral buds put into different 
parts of each tree, when they ſucceed, the walls 
or eſpaliers will be ſoon covered by them again, ſo 
that by this method the trees will be in full bear- 
ing in three years; whereas when the trees are de- 
ſtroyed, and new ones planted in their places, they 
will be ſeven or eight years before they arrive to 
that perfection. | : 


Fruits in Prime, or yet laſting. 


Pears; the primitive, robine, petit muſcat, muſ- 
cadelle-rouges, cuiſſe- madame, petit blanquette, 
jargonelle, green chiſſel, orange muſque, with 
ſome others; and where they have been well pre- 

ſerved, 


# 
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ſerved, the black pear of Worceſter, and Lord 
Cheyne's green pear, are yet in being. 


Apples; codling, rag apple, white junea- 


ting, ſtubbard's apple, ſummer coſting, ſummer 
pearmain, pomme de rambour, and ſtill continue 
the deux ans or John apple, the ſtone pepin, and 
oaken pin, of the former year. 


Cherries; Kentiſh, duke, Gaſcoign's heart, car- 


nation, lukeward, ox-heart, amber-heart, coroon, 


amber, white Spaniſh, and black cherries. 


peach. 
Ne ctarine; Fairchild's early nutmeg. 


Plums; jaun hative, Morocco, Orleans, blue pri- 


mordian, violet royal. 


Apricots; the Orange, Roman, Breda, Algier, 
and Turky. 

As alſo gooſeberrics, raſberries, currants; and 
in cold ſituations the white, green, and chili ſtraw- 
berries; and in the ſtove the ananas or pine apple. 


| Work to be done in the NU RSERY. 


Continue to bud apricots, peaches, nectarines, 
cherries, plums, pears, Sc. This ſhould, if poſ- 
ible, be performed in a cloudy day, or in a morn- 
ing or evening when the ſun 1s not violent, the 
cuttings being very apt to ſhrink in very hot ſun- 
ſhine, which cauſes the bud to adhere too cloſely 
to the wood, unleſs they are put in water, which 
is what many people practiſe; but this is not ſo 


proper, for the buds covered with water will be ſo 


much ſaturated with moiſture, as to prevent their 
uniting with the ſtock, ſo that they often miſcarry 


therefore, when it is neceſſary to put them into 


water, only the lower part of the cuttings ſhould 
be immerſed about an inch, for the upper part will 


attract the water better than if they are entirely 
covered, 


In 


Peaches; brown and white nutmeg, and Anne 
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In about three weeks after the ſtocks are budded, 
look over them to looſen the bandage, otherwiſe 
the buds will be pinched, and greatly injured, if 
not deſtroyed. 

Obſerve to keep your nurſery clean from weeds 
at this ſeaſon, which will now foon ripen their ſceds, 
If permitted to remain, and fill the ground ſo as 
not to be cleared again for ſeveral yeats. 

Continue to train your evergreen-trees for the 
purpoſes they are deſigned; and where any of your 
foreſt- trecs ſhoot vigorouſly near their roots, thoſe 
branches may be pruned off to encourage their 
heads. | Y 

Keep the beds, wherein young ſtocks and trees 
were ſown 1n the ſpring, clear from weeds, and in 
very dry weather ſupply them with water, which 
will greatly promote their growth. 

About the middle of this month, if the ſeaſon 
prove moiſt, you may ſafely tranſplant many ſorts 
| of evergreen-trees, as alſo tranſplant young ſeed- 
ling pines and firs from the pots or caſes in which 
they were ſown; but the beds where they are 
planted, ſhould be ſhaded with mats every day un- 
til they have taken root : where this 1s obſerved, 
the plants. will ſoon be rooted, and make a great 
progreſs, ſo that it is by much the ſureſt ſeaſon 
for this work; but this is chiefly to be underſtcod 


of young ſeedling plants, and where they are not 
to be removed to any great diſtance, for their roots. 


are ſoon diied, when taken out of the ground at 
this ſeaſon ; therefore they ſhould be planted again 


immediately, otherwiſe the fibres of their roots 


will dry, whereby they will ſuffer greatly : there- 
fore, when theſe plants are carried to any little 
diſtant place, their roots ſhould be placed in {ha]- 
low pans of water, or covered with wet moſs 
while they are out of the ground. | 


Work 
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Wark to 4 done in the PuravUnr-GanDux and 
WILDERNESS. | 


# 


Take up the bulbs of ſuch Ide Borrete 5e not 
fit for the laſt month, ſuch as ornithogalums, red li- 


lies, martagons, _ ſome other ſoits; and oo 
plant the roots of Perſian and Bulbous iriſes, if thei 

leaves are decayed; as alſo fritallarias, hy acinth of 
Peru, dens canis, narciffuſe, and ſuch other bulbous 
and tuberous-Hooted flowers as will not endure to be 


kept long above ground; and this being the ſeaſon 


when they are not in action, is the miſt proper time 


For tranſplanting them, before they put forth new 


fibres, after which time it will not be proper to re- 


move them. 


Continne to make layers of pinks, carnations, 
ſweet williams, & c. where it was not done the for mer 
month; but the ſooner done the better, provided the 
ſhoots are ſtrong enough to lay down. 

Tranſplant ſuch biennial or ' perennial fibrous-rooted 


flowers as were ſown late in the ſpring; ſuch as 
pinks, carnations, 


ſtock-gilliflowers, "wall: flowers, 


hollyhocks, French honeyſuckles, Cante. bury bells, 
ſcabiouſes, pyramidal bell-flower, ſcarlet ſychnis, 
roſe campion, fox-gloves, tree primroſe, Gieek va- 
lerian, columbines, polyanthuſes, and ſome others, 
which ſhould be planted in nurſery-beds, where they 


may have room to grow until Michaelmas, when you 


may tranſplant them into the borders of the fower- 
en 

Clean your borders diligently from weeds, but 
eſpecially thoſe that ſoon ſhed their ſeeds, for if 


permitted to ſtand to ſcatter them, it will be a. 


conſtant trouble for ſeveral" years to extirpate them. 
Gather the ſeeds of flowers as they ripen, drying 

them in the ſhade, and preſerving them in their huſſes 

or pods until the _ for ſowing them ; but let 


6 them 
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them be well dried before they are put up, otherwiſe 


they will grow mouldy and decay, 


Cut down the ſtalks of flowers 8 to wither 


and decay, and tie up all tall-growing plants remain- 


ing to flower, leſt the winds blow them down and 
break them. 


Inoculate roſes, jaſmines, and other ſorts of cu- 
rious flowering ſhrubs and trees, this month being 


the principal ſeaſon for this work. | 
Cut and trim hedges, clip box-edgings, mow 


graſs-plats, and keep the walks conſtantly rolled; 


and they ſhould be carefully weeded, for if they are 
ſuffered to remain at this ſeaſon, they will feed in a 
little time, and fill the walks with weeds. 

Your choice carnations being now in flower, 
ſhould be carefully attended, to open the pods when 


they begin to burſt on the contrary ſide, that they 
may blow equally; for if this be not done in time, 


the petals or flower leaves will come all out on one 
tide of the pod, and render them ill-ſhaped. Alſo 
guard them from änſects, eſpecially ants and ear- 


wigs, which will deſtroy them in a ſhort time if they 


can come to them; the flowers ſhould alſo be co- 
vered with glaſſes, baſons, or oiled paper, to keep 
off the wet and the ſcorching heat-of the ſun. But 
in all this, there muſt be great diligence in managing 
them according to the temperature of the ſeaſon, 


where perſons would excel in the largeneſs and beau- 


ty of their flowers; therefore the large carnations 


are not ſo proper for perſons who have much other 


buſmeſs on their hands, but rather for thoſe who 
chooſe ſuch caſy employ ment to divert themſelves. 
You may now increaſe the double ſcarlet Iych- 


nis, by planting cuttings of the flower-ſtems, each 
of which ſheuld have three or four joints, put- 
ting two or three into the ground, and the other . 


left: theſe muſt be ſown in a ſhady border of light 


treſh earth, obſerving to refreſh them with water 


according 
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according to the draught of the ſeaſon; and if they 


are cloſely covered with hand-glaſſes, they wimore 
certainly take root. 

Toward the latter end of this month, you may 
take off the layers of pinks, carnations, ſweet wil- 
liams, &c. already taken root, and plant them either 
into pots or borders of good freſh earth, where they 
may continue until you have conveniency of planting 
them where they are to remain for flowering; for 
it is not proper to let them continue too long upon 


the old roots, becauſe if they ſhould not be ſound, 


the layers will be infected by them; but when you 
plant theſe out, they mult be carefully watered and 


ſhaded until they have taken root. When theſe 


layers are cut off from the old roots, that part of 
the ſtalk which came from the old root ſhould be 


cut off cloſe to the place where it was flit when laid 


down, and their leaves ſhould be trimmed, 1 

'The latter end of this month, ſow ſome ſeeds of 
annual flowers in warm borders, to ſtand through 
the winter, that they may flower early the next 
ſummer; by which method you may obtain good 
ſeeds of many plants, which, if ſown in the ſpring, 
do not conſtantly ripen their ſeeds in this climate; 


ſuch as ſweet-ſcented peas, ſweet ſultan, Anaſtatica, 


ſome ſorts of orobus, double larkſpur, annual ſtock, 
Venus navelwort, Xeranthemums, jaceas, with ſome 
others. If theſe lib rough the winter, they will 
not only flower earlier, but alſo grow much larger, 
and ptoduce their flowers in much greater plenty; 
and thoſe which have double flowers, will be much 
fuller than thoſe ſown in the ſpring; for which reaſon 
when the winters prove ſevere, it will be very pro- 
per to ſcrene ſome of the tendercit ſorts from froſt. 
Your choice auriculas ſhould now be kept clear 
from weeds; and all decayed leaves, if ſuffered to 
remain upon them, will rot and ſpoil them; they 
ſhould alſo be placed in a_ſhady ſituation, bur not 
under the droppings of trees. | | 
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The ſeedling auriculas which came up laſt ſpring, 
muſt now be planted out into tubs or pots filled with 
rich earth, and placed in a ſhady ſituation; and as 
they are ſmall, they muſt be treated tenderly, giving 
them water gently; and be careful that they are. not 
drawn out of the ground by worms, nor eaten by 
ſnails and ſlugs, theſe vermin being gicat enemies to 
them. „ VVV 
Keep the walks and quarters of your wilderneſs 
f.ce from weed and litter, and trees growing out of 
order may be pruned, to render them beautiful, for 
this is the ſeaſon when wilderneſſes and ſhady walks 
are chiefly frequented; ſo that they ſhould be well 
kept, otherwiſe they will be diſagreeable. : 

In the beginning of this month -you may bring 
your moſt tender annual plants out of the hat-beds ; 
ſuch as amaranthuſes, gomphrenas, datura with 
double lowers, martynia, meſenibryanthemi, double 


o 


-balſamine, and ſome others; which ſhould now be 


Placed in the parterre-garden, to ſupply the borders 
where the ſpring flowers grew, and are now paſt : 
by this ſuccemon, the borders may be kept in beauty 
throughithe ſummer, Ne 


Plants new in flower inthe PLEASURE-GARDEN. 


Carnaticns, pinks, ſweet williams, fairchild's 


mule, double and ſingle ragged rcbin, dwarf an- 


nual ſtock, © French willow, fingle and double 


virgin's-bower, antirrhinvum or calves-ſnout, li- 
narias of ſeveral ſorts, centautea of ſeveral ſorts, 
everlaſting pea, ſweet- ſcented pea, Tangier-pea,. 
blue-flowered lathytus, hicraciums, white lily, 
ſcarlet martagon, day. lily, ornithogalum, ſpi- 


catum, White hellebore with green and purple 


flowery aconitum luteum, anthora, aconite with 


a, large 
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large blue and white flowers, acanthus, lavateras, 
Indian ſcabious, ſea holly of four or five ſorts, ſweet 
ſukan, poppies of divers kinds, peach: leaved campa- 
nua, Venus looking-glafs, Venus navelwort, dou- 

ble ptarmica, double fever few, double chamomile, 
Buphthalmums of two or three kinds, annual flock- 
gilhiflower, double rofe campion, larkſpurs, Spaniſh 
ſcropkularia, nigella, two forts of African marigolds, 
lupines of ſeveral forts, amaranthuſes, gomphrenas, 
capſicum indicum, xeranthemums, red garden vale- 
rian, holyhock, Carolina and ſpiked phlox, ſun- 
flowers of ſeveral ſorts, Virginian ſpiderwort, ſcar let 
lychnis, golden-rods of ſeveral kinds, French mari- 
gold, female balſamime, marvel of Peru, China 
pink, ſome early forts of ſtar-wort, dwarf lychnis, 
candy-tufr, mallows of feveral kinds, naſturtium in- 


dicum of three or four ſorts, chryſanthemums, rici- 


nus or palma Chriſti, globe-thiſtle three ſorts, cam- 
panula pyramidalis, limoniums of ſeveral kinds, ca- 
tanance quorundam, as alſo that ſort with yellow 
flowers, eupatoriums, greater centaury of ſeveral. 
ſorts, ſtatice major, ſida of ſeveral ſorts, adonis of 
three kinds, glycine, buphthalmums, inula, aſtraga- 
luſes, molucca baum, cardinal flowers, red and white 
chelone, moth-mullein, poley- mountain, and of ſe- 
veral other ſorts, dittany of mount Syphilis, to- 
bacco of ſeveral forts, tree primroſe, clove-gilli- 
flowers, double and ſingle ſope wort, coronilla her- 


| bacea, heliotropium majus, trachelinm umbellatum, 


eryngiums, monarda two. or three forts, achillæa 
of ſeveral ſorts, dittany of. Crete, caſſida of ſeveral 
forts, Iyſimachia ſpicata, double marigold, dracoce- 
phalum of ſeveral forts, birds-foot trefoil, feveral 
forts of convolvulus, apocynums of two or three 


kinds, fwallow-wort with black and yellow flowers, 


alyſſums, ſclatea of ſeveral forts, ſpigeſia or Indian 
pink, mimulus, dianthera, parthenia, dodartia, co- 
nyzas, cannacorus of North America, amethyſtez, 

| H 3 bhbuorminums, 
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horminums, purple and yellow honeywort, ſtanto- 


linas, rudbeckia, three or four ſorts, ſilphiums, gin- 


ſeng, ſcarlet beans, tangier fumitary, veronicas, 
ruyſchiana of two ſorte, fabago Belgarum, helian- 
themums of ſeveral forts, Pocock's iris, Carolina 


reſt-harrow, with ſome others. 


Hardy trees and ſhrubs now in flotoer. 


Several ſorts of roſes, Spaniſh broom, white jaſ- 
mine, dwarf yellow jaſmine, canary hypericum, 
ſhrubby ſtinking hypericum, double and ſingle pome- 
granate, Virginian trumpet-flower, agnus caſtus, or 
the chaſte-tree, male ciſtus ſeveral kinds, ciſtus le- 
don ſeveral forts, phlomis or ſage-tree of ſeveral 
ſorts, oleaſter, ſhrub cinquefoil, ſpiræa with willow 


leaves, ſpiræa with marſh elder leaves, althæa fru- 


tex, paſſion- flower, cytiſus lunatus, glycine of two 
ſorts, bladder ſena, Dutch honeyſuckle, evergreen 
honeyſuckle, long-blowing honeyſuckle, late white 
honeyſockle, ſcarlet Virginian honeyſuckle, the tulip- 
tree, Virgintan ſumach, myrtle-leaved ſumach, geniſ- 
ta tinctoria, geniſtella, cytiſus hirſutus, elm-leaved ſu- 
mach, celaſtrus, red ſpiræa, itea, clethra, hydrangea, 
periploca, bignonia, of two or three kinds, ononie, of 
ſeveral ſorts, eytiſus glaber nigricans, tartarian cytiſus, 


white Spaniſh broom, mallow-tree, wormwood- 
tree, three-thorned acacia, pavia, baſtard indigo, 


azederach, luca broom, flowering raſberry, catalpa, 
diervilla, muſk roſe, kalmia, Virginian dogwood, 
ſaſſafras, ceanothus, Dahoon holly, Portugal laurel, 
mognolias, hollies, privet, monthly roſe, wild Ame- 
rican roſe, piſhamin, myrica or candleberry myrtle, 
tamariſk, clematis with blue flowers, ſpartium tri- 
phyllum, cneorum, with ſome others. 
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FO 
n- V 
4s, _ Mepicixart PranTs which now may be gathered 
— 2 e uſe. | 
la | | | 
Tormentil, winter ſavory, ros ſolis or ſun-dew, 
ſneezewort, penny-royal, clowns woundwort, ori- 
gany, catmint, -milfoil or noſe-bleed, ſpear-mint, 
 Pepper-mint, feverfew, melilot, black and white 
| horehound, toadflax, ſage of virtue, red ſage, 
al- wormwood ſage, wild or wood ſage, mountain flax, 
m, white lily, water lily, rue, dittander or pepper wort, 
le- lovage, maſterwort, mullem, ſciatica creſs, ſpeed- 
or well, jaſmine flowers, hy ſſop, clary, oculus Chritti, 
le- St. John's- wort, ſtœchas or French lavender, tanſy, 
ral dropwort, eye-bright, bear-breech, lavender, agri- 
5 mony, ſcordium, vervain-mallow, marſh-mallow, 
u- dill, reſt-harrow, goats-rue, germander, thyme, 
* ⁰ ſuccory, baſil, orpine, calamint, ox-eye-daiſy, vi- 
en pere bugloſs, marigold, fluellin, honeyſuckle, la- 
ite dies bedſtraw, motherwort, hedge hyſſop, clove- 
p- gilliflower, knot-graſs, comfrey, black cherry, 
iſ- dwarf elder, cudweed, mezereon berries, dodder, 
u- garden rocket, hedge muſtard, gooſeberry, water 
a, dock, henbane, maſtich, ſweet cicily, purflane, : 
of | raſberry, mother of thyme, mallow. 
US, | RET S 
d- | | | | | 
o, | MWork to be done in the GxkEN-Housz, GARDEN, 
"a, and STOVE. wo 
” | | | 1 
el, Gather the flowers of your orange- trees, where 
ge- produced too cloſe to each other; and where a ſuffi- 
le, cient number of fruit ſet upon the trees the forme! 
ri- month, it will be proper to diveſt them of all the 
flowers now produced, for theſe being too late in the 
ſeaſon, the fruits ſuceeeding them will not have time 
to grow to any conſiderable ſize before winter, and 
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be in danger of falling off before ſpring. You ſheu!d 


alſo obſerve, where you may have overlooked ſome 
blooms the laſt month, Which now. arei become 
fruit, to pull them off, leaving but few upon each 


tree, TINGS well ſituated, and upon ſtrong ſhoots, 


for where too m ny fruit are left upon the trees, it 


renders them weak; and the fruit, not having nou- 
riſnment, ſeldom grow to any conſiderable ſize, 


eſpecially it the trees are in pots or tubs; and where 
they are upon we ak ſhoots, they rarely come to any 


thing 

Continue to make cuitings of ſuch exqtics as are 
wame d for increaſe, if not done the preceding months. 
The beſt method of planting cuttings at this ſeaſon is, 
to prepare a bed of light 1ich earth, into which they 
ſhould be planted preity cloſe together, and then arch 


the bed over with hoops, covering the bed cloſe with 


oiled paper to ſhade them in hot weather, and ob- 


ſerve to water them duly when they require it; but 
let them be expoſed every night to receive the dew, 
which will be of great ufe to them; but this is to be 
practiſed only upon ſuch ſorts as are not very tender, 


| becauſe the tender ſtove-plants will require a moderate 
hot-hcd to make them put out roots, eſpecially the 


ſucculent plants; ſuch as cereus, euphorbias, cac- 
tuſes, ſome ſorts of cotyledon, &c. but all the ſorts 
of geraniums, myrties, ſenechio's, arctotuſes, hardy 
a pocynume, melianthus, ſorrel-tree, leonurus, Afri- 
can ſage- trees, phlomiſcs, hermannias, amber-tree, 
and other ſhrubs fi om the Cape of Good Hope, will 
take root much better in a bed of rich earth, than if 
planted in a hotbed. | 

Shift ſuch exotic plants is have been ds ſrom 
feeds in the ſpring, putting them into ſeparate: pots; 
and ſuch as were ſeparated the latter end of May, or 
the beginning of the laſt month, requiring larger 


Pots than they were fiſt planted into, ſhould now be 


ihiſteg *gainz but, ünleſs hey: are ſuch as grow 
| | fait, 


* 
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laſt, it will be beft to confine their roots, and not 
over pot them, for that will prevent their grewth : 
chen plunge ſuch of them as are tender into the hot- 
bed of tanners bark, obſerving to water them and 
ſhade the glaſſes until they have taken new root; af- 
ter which, they muſt have air and water in propor- 
tion to the heat of the weather. 1385 | 

Wath and clean the leaves and tender ſhoots of the 
choice exotic plants from filth and inſects, both 
which commonly infeſt them at this ſeaſon (efpecially 
thoſe in the bark-ſtove,) which, if not cleaned in 
time, will ſpread themſelves over moſt of the other 
plants in the ſame ſtove, ſo as not to be eaſily de- 


| ſtroyed, and not only render the plants unſightly, - 


but greatly retard their growth. 

In hot weather give the tender exotics as much 
free air as poſſible, eſpecially when there is not much 
wind ſtirring; and in the middle of the day it will be 
proper to fhadethe glaſſes of the hot-beds where they 
are near the plants, when the ſun is violently hot, 
otherwiſe the earth in the pots will dry too faſt: thi; 
ſhould alſo be practiſed in ſmall ſtoves where the 
glaſſes are near the plants; but in large airy ſtoves 
where the glaſſes are at a diſtance, they will not re- 
quire ſhading, provided they are drawn down to ad- 
mit a ſufficient portion of air. 1 | 

Stir up the tan of the beds whoſe heat begins to- 
decline, and add a little new bark, which will renew 
the heat and cauſe it to continue a conſiderable time 
longer: at the ſame time ſuch plants as require it 
ſhould now be ſhifted, .giving them larger pots, if 
thetr roots have been en 3 ä 

The ananas will now ripen very faſt if the ſeaſon 
be warm: therefore when the fruit is cut, the pots 
with the old plants ſhould be plunged into a warm 
bed, to force out ſuckers early enough to take oft 
before winter; in order u, they ſhould have 
+their large leaves ſhortened, and all the under leaves 
| „ e 
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ſhould be tripped off, which will cauſe the ſucker 
to puth out very ſoon. | 


Where the anana plants, which are to fruit the next 


ſeaſon, have filled the pots with their roots, they 
may be now ſhifted into the pots they are to itand in 
to bear fruit: by doing this fo early inthe year, they. 
will have time to make good roots before winter: for 


if they do not fill the pots before ſpring, they ſeldom _ 


produce very large fruit. The tan-beds in which 
they are placed for the next year, ſhould be kept in 
a good temperature of heat, but a large ſhare of free 
air ſhould be admitted at all times when the weather 
is favourable. - | 


Make layers of the Spaniſh, Arabian, and Azo- 


rian jaſmines; as alſo of all the tender forts of paſſion- 
flowers, which will eafier take root at the tender 
joints of the new ſhaots, than from the ſhoots of the 
former year: but obſerve to plunge the pots into a 
hot-bed, eſpecially ſuch as are tender, otherwiſe 
they will not ſucceed. | 
Gather all ſorts of exotic feeds as they ripen, and 
ſpread them upon papers to harden and dry; after 
which they ſhould be carefully preſerved in their 


pods or huſks, until the proper ſeaſon for ſowing 
them. | | | 

Such of the tender annuals as will endure the open 
air, ſhould be now ſet out of the hot-beds in ſome 


well-ſheltered fituation, where ſeveral will produce 


ſeeds better than if kept conſtantly in them. i 
Where any of the tender ſtove plants are infeſted 


with inſects, or have contraſted much filth upon 


their leaves, they ſhould be waſhed clean and expoſed 
to the open air in a warm ſituation, and ſheltered 
from ſtrong winds, which will be of great ſervice to 
them; but when infeſted with inſeQs, waſh them 
with water in which there has been a good quantity 


of tobacco ſtalks ſteeped, which will effectually de- 


ſtrey them, where carefully applied, eſpecially. if 
| : the 
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the plants are in health. Some of the top glaſſes of 
the ſtove ſhould alſo be conſtantly drawn down every 
day in warm weather, for at this ſeaſon moſt plants 
perſpire freely; which, if pent up too cloſe, will 
cauſe them to look ſickly, and occaſion their leaves 
to change their colour, b that inſeQts will ſoon at- 
- tack them. | | 


Plants in flower in the GRTEN-HousE, GARDEN, 
| 3 1 and STOVE. 


Oranges, lemons, limes, citrons, and ſhaddocks, 
myrtles of ſeveral forts, amomum plinii, barba jovis 
or filver-buſh, ciſtus halimi folio, ciſtus ledon three 
or four ſorts, male ciſtus of ſeveral ſorts, Spaniſti 
jaſmine, geraniums of ſeveral ſorts, tree ſcabious of 
two ſorts, yellow Indian jaſmine, azorian jaſmine, 
ilex-leaved lantana, Warner's or cape jaſmine, and 
Arabian jaſmine, colutea Æthiopica, aſclepias of ſe- 
veral ſorts, blue and ſcarlet cardinal-flowers, caſſias 
of ſeveral ſorts, mimoſa of ſeveral ſorts, grewia, 
ſenſitive and humble plants of ſeveral forts, coral- 
tree, lotus argentea cretica, lotus hæmorrhoidalis, 
ononis three or four ſorts, paſſion-flowers of many 
kinds, coffee-tree, white Spaniſh broom, fabago 
with round and oblong fruit, fabago with winged 
fruit, wackendorfia, othonna of two or three ſorts, 
cape phillyrea, red and white oleanders, double ole- 
ander, ſweet-ſcented oleander, ſtapelea of three ſorts, 
ſeveral ſorts of meſembryanthemi, creeping cereus, 
large upright cereus, hibiſcus of ſeveral ſorts, coty- 
ledans of ſeveral kinds, ricinus or eue, Chriſti of ſe- 
veral ſorts, papaya, tatropha or French and common 

phyſic- nuts, belly-ache weed, cotton-plant, baſella, 
_ kemanthus colchici foliis, double Indian naſturtium, 
Minorca St. Johnſwort, ſhrubby polygala, digitalis, 
acanthoides, heliotropium of ſeveral ſorts, gnaphali- 
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ums, graſo-leaved marigold from the Cape, ſhrubby 
African branching flarwort with blue flowers, lan- 
tana of five or fix forts, phalangiums, blue African 
crinum, olives, tetragonocarpos, rhamnus, Iyci- 


ums, ſhrubby periwinkle from India, ſhrubby Afri- 


can ſage with blue flowers, lentiſcus, ales of ſeveral 
forts, yucca, Indian flowering reed, ſeperb lily, tur- 
nera, adhatoda, two ſorts, e melon- 
thiſtle, quamoclit, tamarind-tree, amber-tree, dioſ- 
ma. three or four ſorts, ſorrel-tree, Jacobæa lily, 
phytolacca Mexicana, phytolacca malabarica, ce- 
laſtrus of two ſorts, wormwood-tree, bermudiana 
palme folio, plumeria, hedyſarums, amaryllis, 
| broad-leaved aſphodel from the Cape, pancratium 
of three ſorts, crinum, iris uvaria, rauvolfia, piercea, 
- Martinia three ſorts, johnſonia, phyflanthus, ſpige- 
lia, chironia, China agnus caſtug, erotolarias, wal- 
theria, climbing dragon, ſaururus, coſtus, maranta, 
kempferia, clutia, ceylon leadwort, lotus with black 
flowers, rucllia of two or three kinds, ſolanums of 
ſevera] forts, phyſalis of ſeveral ſorts, double ſtramo- 


nium, malpighias, maurocenia, ſhrubby African al- 


cea, Perennial tobacco, Canary ox-eye daiſy, Afri- 
can doria with orach leaves, chryſocoma of two or 
three kinds, bupleurum arboreſcens, caper-buſh, 
craſſulas, anthericums, African. paſlerina, lavatera 
Africana finteſcens, royenia, ſhrubby heliotropium 
of Peru, ſhrubby phytolacca of Peru, d'ayena, ter- 
hatea, kleinia two or three ſorts, with ſome others, 
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Work to be done in the KIT cHEN-GARD N. 


Tur beginning of the month ſow onions, to 
ſupply the table early in the ſpring for ſallets, 
Sc. and, left the winter ſhould prove ſevere, it 
will be proper to ſow a few Welſh onions at the 
ſame time, for theſe will endure the greateſt cold 
when the common ſorts are frequently deſtroyed; 
but theſe have a ſtronger flavour than the common 
fort, which is the only reaſon why they are not fo 
much eſteemed. 1 S471 
Sow ſpinach for a ſupply in winter and ſpring. 
The bett ſort to endure cold, is the prickly-ſeeded, 
which is what moſt people ſow at this ſeafon, it 
being much hardier than the round-leaved; of this 
there are two or three kinds, which differ in the 
' ſize of their leaves; but the largeſt and moſt profi- 
table is, what gardeners call the burdock fpinach. 


About the tenth or twelfth day of this month, 


| ſow your early Batterſea and Yorkſhire cabbage 
ſeed; for that ſown earlier, will in mild winters 
frequently run to feed in the ſpring: and if ſown 
later than this time, the plants will not have 
ſtrength to reſiſt the cold, nor will they come [ſo 
early, provided they ſtand through the winter, as 
thofe ſown at this time. | | 


The twenty-firſt or twenty-third of this morith 


| ſow ſome cauliflower- ſeed for the early crop, to be 
"planted under bell or hand- glaſſes, or cloſe to ſouth 
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aſpected walls where they are deſigned to ſtand 
open; tlfere ſhould alſo be ſome more ſown about 
the twenty-ſixth day for a ſecond crop, to plant 
under frames to abide the winter; for it often hap- 
pens in mild ſeaſons, that many plants firſt ſown run 
to ſeed in the ſpring, for four or five days difference 
in ſowing occaſions great alterations in theſe plants: 


therefore where there is not a ſecond ſupply, there 


will be a great diſappointment when the firit miſ- 


carry; beſides, theſe will come to flower after the 
firſt is gone, ſo that the table will be ſupplied much 


longer with the ſecond ſowing, eſpecially if the 
ſeeds laſt ſown are of a late kind of cauliflower. 
About the middle, or toward the end of this 
month, ſow ſome common —_— and brown 
Dutch lettuce, to be planted under frames to come 
early in the ſpring; and part of them may be 
planted on warm borders without covering, which 
will live through the winter, provided it be not 
very ſevere : you may alſo toward the end of the 


month ſow ſome Cos and Cilicia lettuce, to plant 


on warm borders near walls, pales, or hedges, 
where, in a mild winter, they will live without 
any covering, though it will be proper to have ſome 
plants in frames, for thoſe near walls are often 
killed in ſevere froſts; and ſome of theſe ſhould be 


left in the ſpring upon the ſame borders, which 


will be fit for uſe very early the following ſeaſon, 


before thoſe tranſplanted out from theſe borders, or 


from under frames: but where left, they ſhould 
not be too clofe together, nor too near the wall, 


being apt to draw up weak near walls, pales, or 


hedges. 


In moiſt weather-tranſplant endive and celery 


for blanching, which ſhould be well watered to 
ſettle the earth to their roots; and in dry weather 
water them until they have.taken good root. 


[ } 


You 
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You may now tranſplant ſome of the lettuces 
ſown the former month, for a ſupply in autumn: 
theſe ſhould be planted in a warm ſituation, leſt 
the froſts, which often happen early in October, 


ſhould injure them; and water them until they 


have taken root. 


Toward the latter end of the month ſow ſeveral. 


ſorts of ſeeds, which remain a long time in the 
ground, which, if ſown in the ſpring, will often 
miſcarry; as chervil, angelica, lovage, maſter- 
_ wort, ſcurvy-graſs, fenne], alexanders, ſweet ſe- 
ſeli, corn ſallet, and ſome others, which always 
ſucceed better when fown at this ſeaſon, than in 
the ſpring. 

Your beds of coleworts, c. fown the laſt month, 
. ſhould be carefully weeded; and if the plants are 
very thick, ſome of them ſhould be drawn out, and 


tranſplanted into another ſpot of ground, that the 


reſt may have more room to grow. 
Cut off the flowering branches of moſt, ſorts of 


aromatic plants paſt flowering, as lavender, roſe- 


mary, ſavory, hy ſſop, Sc. that they may make 
new ſhoots before winter; but do not perform this 
work in very dry weather, for many times the 
plants are deſtroyed by it, eſpecially if they are cut 
too cloſe, when there happens to be a long drought 
after. | 


Pull up onions, garlick, rocambole, and eſcha- 


lots, when their leaves begin to wither and fall, 


and ſpread them thin in an airy place to dry, before 
they are put up for winter uſe. e | 
In dry weather earth up your celery which is 
large enough, obſerving not to bury the hearts of 
the plants, for that will rot them. Alſo tie up en- 
dive full grown, or cover it with boards or tiles, 
to blanch; this muſt alſo be performed when the 


leaves are very dry, otherwiſe the plants will rot. 


Your artichokes planted lateſt laſt ſpring, will 
'now begin to ſhew their fruit, therefore all ſmall 


ſuckers 
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. ſuckers coming out on the ſides of the ſtalks ſhould 

be cut off, for if permitted to remain on, they will 

weaken and ſtarve the top fruit; you ſhould alſo 
_ clear them from weeds, or any other large growing 
plants which ſtand near them. 

Tranſplant broccoli (not planted out the former 
month) into the place where it is to remain for 
flowering, obſerving to water it duly until it has 
taken root. This ſhould be planted in rows about 


two feet and a half aſunder, and a foot and a half 


diſtance from each other. 

Tranſplant ſome ſavoys to come late in the ſpring z 
in the ſevere winter they will not grow large, nor 
cabbage ſo well; but in mild winters they often 
ſucceed, and come late in the ſpring. 

Obſerve to keep the melons from too much wet, 
which often cauſes the plants to decay before the 
fruit is ripe, eſpecially the cantaleupe, and other 
curious ſorts that are impatient of wet; ſo that 
where treated in the common method, the plants 
generally decay before their fruit is ripe, and are 
of no value. "4 

Cucumbers for pickling are now in ſeaſon, there- 
fore they ſhould be looked over twice or three times 


a week to gather ſuch as are fit; for in a ſhort 


time, they will grow too large for that purpoſe; 
they muſt alfo be frequently watered in dry wea- 


ther, which will cauſe them to produce a greater * 


quantity of fruit. | 5 

The aſparagus planted laſt ſpring, ſhould be 
carefully cleared from weeds; for at this ſeaſon it 
will make new ſhoots, which will be much ſtrong- 
er, where they are not injured by weeds or other 
plants, than on the contrary. | ; 

Winter crops, ſuch as parſnips, leeks, beets, 
cabbages, &c. ſhould be conſtantly kept clear from 


.weeds, which, if ſuffered to grow, will greatly 


injure them, and the weeds will ſoon ſcatter their 


feeds. 
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ſeeds at this ſeaſon; whereby the ground will be 
plentifully flocked with them, which cannot be 
rooted out in many years, | . 
The dunghills.ſhould alſo be cleared from weeds, 
particularly chenopodii and nizhtſhade, which are 
now very common upon almoſt every dunghill; 
and if the ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, when the 
dung 1s carried into the garden, they will be mixed 
therewith, and thereby fill the ground; therefore 
they ſhould be pulled np and caſt into the heap, to 
rot at ſome diſtance from the garden or dunghill, 
or dried and burned; for if only hoed down, and 
permitted to he upon the dutighill (as is by ſome 
pra ctiſed,) the ſeeds wilt ripen as they lie, and be 
almoſt as bad as if ſuffered to grow to maturity. 


© You may in this month plant ſlips of ſage, r fe- | 


mary, ſtœchas, lavender, maſtich, and other aro- 


matic plants, where it was omitted in the ſpting; 


but they will not be near ſo ſtrong, or capable of 
reſiſting the cold of the next winter ſo well as thoſe 


planted in the ſpring ; therefore will require to be 


ſneltered, if the winter prove ſevere. 5 

Cut ſuch herbs as are now in flower to diſtil, or 
to dry for winter uſe, always obſerving to do it 
when they are dry, and hang them up in a dry 
ſhady place; tor if dried in the ſun, they will 
ſhrink up, turn black, and be of little wortn. 
Continue to ſow the ſeeds of creſſes, rape, tur- 
nip, radiſh, muſtard, and other kinds of ſallet 
. herbs every week, that the table may not be un- 

furniſhed, for now theſe forts ſoon grow too large 
Graf, Wes ds ASS 

Gather all ſorts of kitchen garden ſeeds, now 
ripe, ſpreading them upon mats to dry; and then 


beat or Tub them out of their huſts of pods, and 


put them up till the ſeaſons for ſowing them. 


The radiſh ſeed now in pod muſt be guarded, 


to prevent birds from devouring it, which they will 
do in a ſhort time, if not continually watched. 


So W . 
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Sow turnips for a latter crop, which may be 
done any time before the twentieth day of this 


month; but thoſe ſown later ſeldom apple well, 


eſpecially if the autumn prove cold. x 
Earth up finnochia full grown, to blanch it, that 
it may be fit for uſe; and continue to tranſplant 
celery into drills, that there may be a ſucceſſion for 
the table through the ſeaſon. 
Spinach ſown the end of laſt month for wiater 
uſe, will now be fit to hoe, which ſhould be done 
in dry weather, that the weeds which are cut may 
de ſoon killed; for in moiſt weather they will take 
root again, and require another cleaning. At this 
time the ſpinach ſhould be cut down where it grows 


too cloſe, for the plants ſhould not be left cloſer to 


each other than three inches, that they may have 


room to ſpread, and produce large leaves, in which - 


the goodneſs of winter ſpinach conſiſts. 


Produce of the Kir cnen-GARDEN. 


Cabbages, kidney-beans, ſeveral kinds of peas, 
artichokes, garden beans, carrots, cabbage lettuces 
of ſeveral ſorts, finnochia, celery, turnips, cu- 
cumbers, melons, onions, purſlane, all ſorts of 
young ſallet-herbs, ſome late cauliflowers, endive, 
ſorrel, baum, burnet, merigolds, beet, ſpinach, 
potatoes, muſhrooms, tomatos, baſil, thyme, ſa- 
vory, marjoram, clary, mint, ſage, roſemary, la- 
vender, hyſſop, capſicums for pickling, cucum- 

bers for pickling, large-rooted parſley, fennel, dill, 
ſprouts from cabbage-ſtalks, card beet, cicers, ra- 
diſhes, ſcorzonera, horſe-radiſh, naſturtium Indi- 
cam, the flowers for ſallets, and the feeds for pick- 


ling; pumkins, * parſnips, and ſome other 


ſorts. 
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Weork to be done in the FRUIT-GARDEN and 
VINEYARD, 

Look carefully over wall-fruit-trees, to deſtroy 
ſnails and other vermin, which gnaw the choice 
fruits and ſpoil them, Deſtroy ſparrows and tom- 
tits, which will peck your choice pears, figs, and 
grapes, as faſt as they ripen, where not defended ; 
and if not done the former month, you ſhould fix 
ſome phials with honey-water on different parts of 
your trees to deftroy the waſps, which will drown 
themſelves by attempting to drink of the water, 
Theſe phials ſhould be fixed before the fruit begins 


to ripen, when the waſps and flies will be much 


fooner inticed than after they have taſted the fruit ; 
ſo that by the timely uſe of this method, the fruit 
may be preſerved. „ hy 

Where any branches of the trees project from 


the wall, or have been diſplaced by winds, &c. w 


they ſhould be carefully faſtened in their due poſi- 
tion, that the fruit may receive the benefit of the 
ſun ; but do not pull off their leaves (as by ſome 
perſons practiſed,) for this expoſes the fruit too 
much, whereby it becomes hard, and ſeldom ri- 
pens kindly, eſpecially when done long before the 
fruit ripens. 1 
The vines in the vineyard and againſt walls 


ſhould now be gone over for the laſt time, pulling 


off all trailing branches lately produced, and faſten 


the looſe branches in their proper places, that the 


fruit (now full grown) may receive the benefit of 
the ſun and air. Alſo obſerve to keep the ground 
clear from weeds between the rows of vines, that 
the fun may dry up the moiſture every day, ſo that 


the reflection of heat may be greater to ripen the 


fruit. 


Untie the buds of fruit-trees inoculated the laſt 
month, otherwiſe their bandage will pinch the 


bark 
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bark of the ſtocks, and prevent their growing 
Equally in the part where the bud is put in: ob- 
ſerve alſo to clear the lower part of your ſtocks 


from ſhoots, and keep the giound clear from weeds 
near the roots of your fruit trees, 


FrviTs in Prime. 
Apples; the ſummer white couſtin, margaret 


apple, codlin, ſummer pearmain, ſummer pippin, 
and ſome others. 


_ Pears; the jargonelle, Windſor, cuiſſe madame, 


orange muſk, groſs blanquette, muſk blanquette, 
long-ſtalked blanquette, poir ſans peau, muſcat ro- 
bine, amber pear, green orange, caſſolette, Mag- 
dalen pear, gros oignonet, poir roſe, ſummer 
boncretien, cailot roſat, petit ruſſelet, with others 
of leſs note. | | | e 
Peaches; red and white magdalen, early New- 
ington, the mignonne or minion, Italian peach, 
nobleſt, bellows or bellis, violette hative, la che- 
vreuſe, or belle chevreuſe, early admirable, albemarle, 
nivette peach, montaubon, royal george, purple 
alberge, chancellor, bourdine, with ſome others. 


Nectarines, Roman red, elruge, Newington, 


Prugnon, Italian, and Murray. | 
Plums; Orleans, -whyte perdrigon, violet per- 
drigon, red imperial, white imperial or bonum 
magnum, le royale, cheſtun plum, drap d'or, St. 
Tatharine, roche courbon, reine claude, com- 
monly called in England green ſage, la mirabelle, 


apricot plum, prune Monſieur, maitre claude, 


royale dauphin, with ſome others. 


Grapes; the July, white ſweet-water, black 


cluſter, munter, chaſſelas, White muſcadine, white 
frankindal, black ſweet-water, and Orleans. 


Figs; the early white, long blue, long white, 


black ifchia, brown or cheſtnut iſchia, large yel- 
low iſchia, green with white fleſh, green with 
purple 
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purple fleſh, and green with red fleſh, Brunſwic 
Malta, black Naples, and Cyprus fig. 
Filberts, nuts, mulberries, Alpine ſtiawberry, 
.gooſeberries, currants, black cherry, Hertfordſhire | 
cherry, amber, and Morello cherries; melons, 
and.in the ſtove the anana or pine-apple, and the 
muſa. . | „ 
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Work to be done in the Nu RSERY. 


he beginning of this month you ſhould look 
carefully over the ſtocks budded the laſt month, 
and looſen the handage, left the buds ſhould be 
pinched thereby; and where any ſhoots are pro- 
duced below the buds, they ſhould be cut off. 
Alſo look over your trees budded the former year, 
or grafted in the ſpring, cutting off all ſheots pro- 
duced below the place where they were budded or 
grafted, for if theſe are permitted to grow, they 
will ſtarve the buds or grafts, | 
Keep the ground clear from weeds between your 
trees, and train up the ſeveral ſorts of evergreene, 
foreſt-trees, and ſhrubs, for the ſeveral purpoſes 
they are deſigned, but do not trim the ſtems of 
ſtandard trees too cloſe; for if they have not ſome 
ſmall ſhoots left on the ſides of their ſtems, to de- 
tain the ſap for ſtrengthening the ſtems, they will 
not be able to ſupport their 1eads. | 
Towaid the end of this month begin to clear 
and trench the ground, where you intend to plant 
cut flocks, . or young foreſt-trees in autumn, that 
the rain may ſoak and mellow the ground before 
the ſcaſon of planting ; and if your land is ſtiff, 
the laying it a month or ſix weeks in ridges before | 
it is planted, will mellow the cods, and render | 
them much eaſier to be broken than if newly dug. 
Leok care fulh to your young ſeedling-trees, to 
obſerve that they do not ſuffer by drought, nor 
over-horne by weeds, which at this ſeaſon ſoon get 
up to a conſiderable height. 95 


Work - 
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: Work fo be done in the PLEASU xE-GARDEN. 


GSO PRO the layers of carnations, pinks, and 
double ſweet- williams, which by this time will 
have taken root, if timely laid. Thoſe choice ſorts 
of carnations, deſigned for pots, may be planted at 
this time, each in a ſmall halfpenny pot, fll:d with 


freſh light earth, and placed in a ſhady ſituation 


until they have taken root ; after which remove 
them into a more open ſituation, where they may 
remain until the end of October, when they ſhould 
be placed under a hot-bed frame, or plunged into 
an old bark-bed without heat, and arched over with 
hoops, that they may be covered in winter, to pro- 
tect them from hard 1ains, ſnow and ſevere troſt ; 
but they thould be always open in mild weather, 


e:herwiſe they will d. aw up weak. In this manner 


they may be much better preſerved than if planted 
out at firſt into pots where they are to remain for 
blowing, becauſe they will it: nin a ſixth part of 
the compaſs ; and in the ſpring they may be turned 
out of the fall pots with the earth to their roots, 
whereby they will not receive any check, and 
place them into larger pots to flower. But thoſe 
carnations, pinks, and ſweet- williams, deſigned for 
the borders of the plcaſure-garden, ſhould be now 
planted in beds in the flower-nurſery, to remain 
till the middle of October, when you may dig the 
borders of the pleaſure garden, and new plant 


them; at which time they may be taken up with 


a ball of earth to their roots, and planted in the bor- 
ders with other flowers. 
Now ſhift - your choice OFT 3h into freſh rich 


earth, obſerving to clear them from dead leaves, 


and place them in a ſhady ſituation until they have 


taken root; this will ſtrengthen the plants greatly, 
and i improve their flowers the following ſpring. 
You may yet remove the roots of bulbous iriſes, 
ruarias, and hyacinths of Peruz and alſo the 
| roots 
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roots of lilies, martagons, crown imperials, pæ- 
onias, and flag itiſes, whoſe leaves are now de- 
Sed; but if ſuffered to remain much longer un- 
removed, many of them will pufh out freſh fibres, 
when it will be two late to remove them, but eſpe- 
cially white lilies, becauſe they foon put out new 
leaves; after which time, if they are removed, 
they rarely flower the following ſeaſon. 
| Gates all ſorts of flower-ſeeds as they ripen, 
and ſpread them to dry in the fun; after which, 
they ſhould be preſerved in their pods or huſks, 
until the ſeaſons for ſowing them, Tos the ſeeds of 
moſt plants may be kept longer good in their pods 
than when rubbed out. | . | 
Tranſplant polyanthuſes, primroſes, and ſeed- 
ling auriculas, obſerving to ſhade and water them 
until they have taken root, as alſo to cloſe the earth 
to their roots, otherwiſe the worms will draw them 
out of the ground; to prevent which, ſome per- 
ſons make a bed of cold dung, beating it down very 
cloſe, then lay good earth thereon, three or four 
inches thick, and plant their ſeedling auriculas into 
it: this dung keeps down the worms, and pre- 
ſerves the plants from being turned out of the 
ground, and in the ſpring they will root into the 
dung, whereby they will be improved. | 
Cut down the ſtalks of ſuch-plants as have done 
flowering, and are decayed; and faſten all tall- 
growing plants to ſticks, to fupport them from 
being broken or blown down by ſtrong winds, 
which often reign at this ſeaſon, | 
The pots of annual plants muſt now be duly wa- 
tered in dry weather, otherwiſe they will ſoon loſe * 
their beauty; and ſuch as are tender ſhould be re- 
moved into ſhelter when the nights begin to be 
cold, that they may perfect their ſeeds, which in 
bad ſeaſons ſeldom ripen well, if not protected from 
the inclemency of the weather; particularly. the 
double ſtramonium, double balſamine, quamoclit, 
deep blue couvolvulus, with ſome other tender ſorts. 


Toward 
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Toward the latter end of this month begin to 
prepare your beds to receive your choice hyacinths, 
tulips, and ranunculuſes, that the earth may fettle 
before «the roots are planted, otherwiſe when it 
ſinks unequally, there will be holes on the tops of 
the beds, which will detain the water, whereb 
the roots in thoſe places will be rotted. If hed 
beds are made three feet deep, and ſome very rot- 
ten neats dung, or rotten tanners baik, laid in the 
bottom, the libres of theſe roots will ſtrike down 


into it in the ſpring, and receiving great nouriſh- 


ment, it will cauſe them to flower very ſtrong; 
but che earth of theſe beds ſhould not be ſcreened 
very fine, but only the larger ſtones raked out, and 
all the clods well broken, for when it is too fine it 
is very apt to bind in winter. 
Clean all the parts-of your flowcr-garden from 


weeds, which, if permitted to ſtand, will ſhed their 


feeds in a ſhoit time, whereby your garden will be 
ſo ſtocked with them as not to be rooted out in ſe- 
veral years. 

You may now ſow the feds of anc monies, pul- 
fatilias, ranunculuſes, crecuſcs, fritillarias, hya- 
cinths, tulips, narciſſules, cyelamen, es, auri- 


culas, lilies, maitagons, polyanthuſes, Fe. in pots 


or boxes filled with light rich earth, obſerving not 
to cover the ſeeds which are thin and light too Jeep, 
for they will rot in he ground when buried deep, 
eſpecially the ranunculuſes, pulſatillas, anemonies, 


auriculas, polyanthuſes, an fritellarias; but the 


larger ſeeds may be covered thicker. "Theſe pots 


or boxes ſhould be placed where they. may have : 


the morning ſun till ten or eleven o'clock, hr if 
too much expoſed to the heat of the ſun at this 


ſeaſon, the ſeeds will not ſucceed ſo well; they 


muſt alſo. be frequently refreſhed with water, but 

give it them very gently, otherwiſe they will be 

in danger of being waſhed out of the ground. 

he ſeeds of ſeveral kinds of annual flowers may 

now be ſown on warm borders to ſtand the Ry 
| at 


wort 
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that they may flower early the following ſummer, 
whereby they will be much ſtronger, and produce 


a greater quantity of flowers than thoſe ſown in the 


ſpring, and their ſeeds will conſtantly ripen better. 
Of theſe are the ſweet pea, Venus navel-wort, 
dwarf annual ſtock, Lobel's catchfly, xeranthe- 
mums, ſweet ſultan, cerinthe of three or four ſorts, 
myoſotis, chryſanthemum, adonis, meadia, Cape 


Horn pea, Indian ſcabious, and moſt forts of um- 


belliferous plants. | | 8 
ou may now propagate the double ſcarlet 
lychnis, double roſe campion, double rocket, gen- 
tianella, double ragged robin, batchelors button 
red and white, double catchfly, and Canada leon- 
urus, by flipping and parting their roots ; but theſe 
ſlips ſhould be planted in ſhady borders, or other- 
wiſe they muſt be duly ſhaded every day in dry 
not weather with mats, and conſtantly ſupplied 


with water, until they have taken root: they will 


make very good plants (provided they are carefully 
planted and duly watered) by the beginning or mid- 
dle of October, when they may be either planted 
into pots, or the borders of the flower-garden, 


where they will flower ſtrong the following ſeaſon. 


The pleaſure-garden muſt now be duly looked 
after to keep it neat, for in moiſt weather the graſs 


muſt be frequently mowed, rolled, and polled, to 


have it fine: the gravel walks muſt alſo be kept 
clean from weeds, and conſtantly rolled; and as 
the leaves of trees often begin to fall at this time, 


they ſhould be daily ſwept up to have the whole 


garden derent. 


Plants now in flower in the PLEASURR-GAN DEN. 


Some carnations, painted lady pink, old-man's- | 


head pink, female balſamine, marvel of Peru, 


amaranthuſes, gomphrenas, ſeveral ſorts of ſtar- 


wort, golden-rods of ſeveral kinds, ſcarlet and 
5 | i blue 
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blue cardinals flower, campanula of ſeveral forts, 


hollyhocks, . colchicum of chio, autumnal cycla- 
mens, greater convolvulus of ſeveral ſorts, flos 


| adonis, Venus looking-glaſs, Venus navel-wort, 
Africans, and French marigold, ſweet ſultans, In- 
dian ſcabious, nigellas, candy tuft, apocynums, 


ſweet pea, Tangier pa, everlaſting peas, ſun- 
flowers of many kinds, lavateras, mallows of ſeve- 


ral ſorts, linarias, centaurias, ketmia, veſicaria, 
of four kinds, ſtramoniums, tuberoſes, ſclareas, 
geraniums, lychniſes, annual ſtocks, blattaria lu- 
tea, double ptarmica, xeranthemums, two or three 


| forts of manga from the Cape of Good 


Hope, 


onagras, lyſimachias, veronicas, autumnal hya- 


cinth, globe-thiſtles, dwarf annual ſtock, 
tium Indicum, Fairchild's mule, Virginian 


naſtur- 


ſpider- 


wore, catanance quorundam, catanance flore luteo, 


elichryſum Americanum, ſtœchas citrina, 


[ double 
feverfew, coronilla herbacea, chryſanthemums, 
eryngiums, glauciums, aſclepias or ſwallow-wort 


with white, yellow, and black flowers, periplocas, 
capnoides, or evergreen fumitory, aconitum lycoc- 
tonum luteum, aconitum ſalutiferum, napellus ccœe- 
ruleus, alceas, helianthemums, double ſopewort, 
argemone mexicana, antirrhinums, lupines of ſe- 
veral forts, lavendula folio diſſecto, iris uvaria, ce- 
rinthe with purple and yellow flowers, perſicaria 
orientalis, phyſalis of ſeveral forts, limoniums, dra- 


cocephalum, molucca levis & ſpinoſa, ſolanums of 


various kinds, melon2ena, hedyſarums, phalan- 


giums,. oriental bugloſs, alyſſums, ambroſia of 


three ſorts, baſil, capſicum, palma Chriſti,. to- 
bacco, clinopodium virgimanum, commelina, China 


Aarwort with ſingle and double red, blue, and 


wenite flowers, monarda of three ſorts, trachelium 
umbelliferum, convolvulus minor with white, blue, 


and ſtriped flowers, Hawk-weeds of divers ſorts, 


purple Tenecio, ſeveral forts of enonis, ſome ſorts 


of aſtragalus, Canary lavender, ſeveral forts 


of ver- 


' vain, 
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vain, echiums, globularia, collinſonia, . poliums, 


ſpigelia, lychnideas, perennial blue lupine, eupa- 


toriums, dianthera, rudbeckia of ſeveral ſorts, ruyſ- 
chiana, acanthus, cicſiums, greater centuary, car- 
thamus, glycine, perennial ſumitories of ſeveral 
ſorts, gnaphaliums, lunarias, chryſocoma, three 
or four ſorts of bupthalmum, zinnia, gaura, oro- 
bus, tragopogon of two or three ſorts, ſcorzonera, 


biſſerula, clitoria, hibiſcus of ſeveral ſorts, hæ- 


manthus, with ſome others. 
Hardy trees and ſhrubs now in flower. 


Common white jalmine, paſſion flower, peri- 
Ploci, ſcorpion ſena, ſhrubby althæa of, ſeveral 


ſorts, agnus caſtus, honeyſuckles, mallow-tree, 


ſhrubby Canary hypericum, ſtinking ſhrubby hy- 
pericum, lauruſtinus, double vi:gins-bower, big-- 
nonia or trumpet-flower, angelica-tree, magnolia 
or laurel-leaved tulip-tree, traveller's-joy, muſk 
roſe, bladder ſena of three ſorts, Spanith broom, 


ciſtuſes of ſeverat kinds, phlomiſes, celaſtrus, ſu- 


mach of ſeveral ſorts, double and ſingle pomegra- 


nate, cytiſuſes of three or four ſorts, catalpa, cle- 


thra, itea, diervilla, hydrangea, lotus of two orthree 
ſorts, ſpireas, prinos, ſeveral ſorts of dyers-broom, 
tamariſk, medicago fruteſcens, - periclymenum vir- 
ginianum, azalea, kalmia, rhododendron, andro- 
meda, azederach, kiqney- bean- træe, caſhioberry- 
buſh, thymelea, toxicodendron, ſpartiums, ge- 
niſtas, with ſome other s. 


» o 


McepIiciNal PLANTS whick now may be gathered 


for uſe. 


Bear's breech, vervain-mallow, garlick dill, 
nightſhade, biſhopſweed-ſeed, love-apple, vervain, 
gooſeberry, arum or cuckow-pintle-roots, Italian 
ſtar wort, yellow ws golden rod, baſil, ſum- 
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mer ſavory, briony-berries, navew-roots, honey- 
fuckle, capſicum or Indian pepper, ſaflower, knot- 
graſs, nettle- ſeed, onion-ſeed, fleawort, cornelian 
. cherry, coriander-ſeed, carrot-ſeed, endive, arſe- 


ſmart, jaſmine-flowers, glaſſwort, lupine, marjo- 


ram, tobacco, poppy-heads, ſtœchas or French 


lavender, thorn-apple. 


and STOVE. 


Work to be done in the GREEN-Housz, GARDEN, 


About the beginning of this month inoculate 
orange-trees, obſerving to turn that ſide of the 
ſtock where the bud is put in, from the ſun. Cut 
off oranges, jaſmines, and other exotics, which 
were inarched the former ſpring, from their mo- 


' ther-trees, being careful in the operation not to 
looſen the graft from the ſtock, nor ſhould the clay 


or wax be rubbed off until the following ſpring. 
The beginning of this month is a wes fin 
for ſhifting aloes, ſedums, meſembryanthemi, ce- 
reuſes, euphorbias, and other exotic ſucculent 
plants, now in full growth, which will take root 


again ſooner than at any other time of the year: 
alſo at the ſame time take off the offsets of aloes, 


and plant them into ſmall pots filled with freſh ſandy 


earth, placing them where they may have the 
morning ſun, obſerving to refreſh them now-and- 
then with a little water in dry weather, which, if 
duly obſcrved, there will be no occaſion to give 
them any artificial heat to encourage them to take 


root, fer at this ſeaſon they are greatly diſpoſed to 
ſend forth roots. | | 
The ſeveral kinds of tender exotic plants, con- 
ſtantly preſerved in the bark-ſtoves, ſhould now be 
ſhifted, that they may make ſtrong roots before 


winter; for if ſhifted too late in the feaſon, they 


do not recover it before the cold comes on, which 


checks their growth, ſo that they will not appear 


— 
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o vigorous, nor will they be ſo ſtrong to maintain 
themſelves in winter: but if they are not ſhiſted at 
this ſeaſon, their roots will be ſo matted in the pots 
that they grow mouldy in winter and decay; which 
has often been deſtructive to many choice plants. 
The beds in which the ananas are placed ſhould 
be now refreſhed with ſome new tanners bark, (pro- 
vided it was not done the former month,) for the 


evenings toward the end of this month often begin 


to grow cold; and if the heat of the beds alfo de- 
cline, the plants will receive a check; and this be- 
ing the principal ſeaſon of their growth, it will pre- 
vent their ſtrengthening themſelves for fruit the 
following year; nor will the heads or offsets newly 
planted, be ſufficiently furniſhed with roots befoie 


winter, if the beds are not kept in a kindly tempe- 
rature of warmth ; and as the nights grow cold, 
the glaſſes ſhould be covered with, mats to keep 


them warm; but the plants deſigned to fruit the 


next year, thould not be too much forced at this, 
ſeaſon, eſpecially ſuch as are forward, leſt it drive 
them into fi uit in the winter, which is often the 
caſe : and even the ſuckers, taken off early the 
ſame ſeaſon, are ſometimes forced into fruit a year 
too ſoon, when they are kept too hot, or by re- 
ceiving a great check in their growth. The plants 


which are to produce fruit the following year, 
ſhould.now be ſhifted into pots where they axe to 
remain, if not done in July; and if diſturbed later 
in the feaſofi, they will not have time to make good 
roots before winter. This is to be underſtood of the 
plants deſigned to fruit in pots: for thoſe to be 
planted in the tan in autumn, ſhould not be, diſ- 
turbed at this ſeaſon; for they muſt never be tranſ- 
planted after they ſhew their fruit, as that will 
greatly retard them, and cauſe their fruit to be ſmall. 


The ſeveral kinds of hardy green-houſe plants ; 


ſhould now be ſhifted, and ſuch as require it muſt, 
have larger pots; for if their roots are too much 
e | 13 confined, 


* 


* 
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iP | _ confined, and matted about the pots, 


Auguſt. 
they will 


# | oY mouldy and decay. When ſhifted, they 
= ſhould be placed in a ſhady ſituation until they have 
taken ireſh root; after which they may be expoſed 
again to the ſun until the time of houfing them: 

but do not £xpoſe them too much to ſtrong winds, 


5 | | Which will blow them out of the pots again, when 


1 | by ſtakes. 


1 | You thould now take ſome of the earth, out of 


I the tubs or pots of orange-trees, filling 


them to ſupport their fruit in winter. 


Waſh and cleanſe the leaves and ſtems of your 
_ eoffee-trees, and other exotic plants from filt 
which they are very ſubje & to contract at- this ſea- 
ſon; and if not cleaned off, will entice vermin, to 


the great injury of your plants. 


tender ſucculent plants placed abroad, 


and STOVE. 


thuſes, cardinal- flower, gyptian ſea 
leonurus minor, arctotuſus, St. John's 


4 | they have been lately removed, unleſs ſupported 


them up 


again with rich fieſh earth, which, will encourage 


om, filth, 


Toward thetatter end of the month you may re- 
move your cereuſes, euphorbiums, and other very 


into the 


ſtove again, or into the green-houſe, to protect 
them from great rains or early, froſt; for at this 
ſeaſon the nights begin to grow cold, and there of- 
ten happens much rain, which is very injurious to 
them, when expoſed thereto; but if the ſeaſon is 
warm, they may continue abroad a fortnight longer. 


Plants in flower inthe Gakxkx-Housx, GARDEN, , 


— 


Geraniums of ſeveral kinds, meſembryanthemi 
of various kinds, ſtapelia of two ſorts, ſeveral ſorts 
of aloes, ſedums, cotyledons, myrtles, oranges, . 


_ ciſtuſes, colutea thiopica, ſeveral ſorts of paſſion- 
flower, ſenſitive plant, humble plant, Indian figs, 
oleanders, alceas, ketmias of ſeveral ſorts. hæ man- 
lavender, 
-wort of 
Minorca, 


* 
. * 


4 


* 
4 
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Minorca, latropha of ſevetal ſorts, quamoclit, Spa- 
niſh jaſmine, Arabian jaſmine, Azorian jaſmine, 
Indian. yellow jaſmine, laurel-leaved jaſmine, apo- 


cynums, acacias, ſena Alczandrina, caſſias of ſe- 


veral ſorts, hedyſarums, elichryſums, Indian naſ- 
turtiums with a double flower, ragwort, dorias, 


ſenecio folio retuſo, canna Indica, fabagos, trache- 

lium umbellatum azurium, limonium aſplenii folio, 
limonium ſiculum gallas ferens, turnera,, convol- 
vuluſes of ſeveral forts, plumeria, phytolacca, 


piercea, poliums, ſolanums, lotus argentea cre- 
tica, martynia, Indian arrow-root, ceitrums, ba- 
fella, cotton plant, Indico® plant, guava, coſtus 
Aradicus, eupatoriums, buphthalmums, carica pa- 
paya, conyzas, cereuſes, euphorbii, melon thiſtles, 


dioſma of three ſorts, blue flowering ſage from the 


Cape, crinum, pancratiums, limodorum, kemp- 
'fera, clitoria, ſpigelia, paſſerina, royenia, arum- 
' feandens, © waltheria, polyanthes, ſida, caper, chi- 
ronia, China chaſte-tree with cut leaves, ſeveral 
ſorts of ricinus, crotolarias, ononiſes, malpighia, 
cacalia of two or three ſorts, grewia, volkhameria, 
black flowering lotus, milleria two forts, guana- 
banus, or four ſop, cornutia, tourneſortia, ſhrubby 
polygala, hermannias, ſaururus, plumbago, wack-- 
' endorfia, ambroſia from Peru, d'ayena, ſhrubby 
heliotropium of Peru, blue branching ſtat wort from 
Africa, erhetia, robinia, tradeſcantia, commelina, 
vwormwood- tree, Canary convolvulus, ſhrubby con- 
convolvulus, bignonias, lantana of ſeveral ſorts, 
ſorrel-tree, toxicodendron craſſulas, cyanella, with 


ſome others. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Wark to be dine in the KitTcurn-GarpDay, 


T H E middle of this month plant out your cau- 


liflower- plants ſown in the laſt month, placing them 


either upon old cucumber or melon- beds; for if put 


upon beds without any dung under them, the 
worms will draw them out ot the ground; but if 
the ſeaſon proves cold, and the plants backward, it 


will be proper to make a flight bed with waim 


dung, which will bring them forward: the diſtance 
theſe plants ſhould be allowed is three inches from 
row to row, and about two inches aſunder in the 
rows, which will be ſufficient room for them to 
grow till toward the end 6f October, when they 
muſt be tranſplanted again into their winter-beds, 
or in rows to be covered with bell or hand-glaſſes. 
Toward the middle of this month ſow ſome ſeeds 
of Cos, Cilicia, and brown Dutch lettuces, to plant 
under frarnes or hand-glaſſes, which may be 4 ect 
in ſevere fioſt; that if thoſe on warm borders are 
deſtroyed, theſe may be preſerved: and if the 


former eſcape, theſe will come after them, and 
the table be better ſupplied. 


The cardoons planted ont in June ſhould now. be 


earthed up; in doing which, carefully tie up 


| their leaves with an hay-band; then lay the earth 


up to each plant about eighteen inches high, being 
| | | careful 


bs, 
> 
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careful not to bury their hearts. This work ſhould 
always be performed in dry weather, 

| Yon may nov! make muſhroom-beds; in doing 
which you muſt obſerve to make choice of dung 
as hath laid about three weeks or a month on an 
heap, whereby its great heat is loſt; nor ſhould the 
dung intended for this purpoſe be thrown en an heap 


to ferment, as is the practice for hot-beds; becauſe 


if it ever is violently hot, it will not take the ſpawn 
of the muſhrooms near ſo well, as that not ſo much 
fermented, which is the. reaſon of ſome perſons 
preferring "the dung of ſtone horſes to that of other 
animals; and let your knobs of ſpawn be laid to dry 
in a ſhady place a fortnight before you put them 
into the bed. The particular directions for making 
thoſe beds may be ſeen 1 in the GARDENERS Die: 
TIONARY., 
Hoe and clean turnips, and the (pinach 5 laſt 
month, from weeds, cutting out the plants where too 


. Cloſe, obſerving, if poſlible, t to do this in dry weather, 


otherwiſe the weeds will take root again, and be 
very troubleſome. Alſo weed the beds of onions, 


carrots, cauliflower, cabbage plants, and cole- 


worts, ſown the laſt month; for if weeds are per- 
mitted to grow, they wal ſoon over-top tlie e | 


and ſpoil them. 


Earth up your celery as it advances in Neige 
obſerving always to do it in dry weather; and be 


careful not to earth it above the hearts of the plants, 


becauſe that will prevent its growing tall, and often 
occaſion its rotting. 


The middle of this month you may ſafely wank. 


plant moſt ſorts of perennial aromatic. plants, as 


roſemary, lavender, ſtœchas, Sc. which will take 


root again before the froſt. comes on to prevent 


them; but this ſhould be done in moiſt weather. 
Continue to ſow: ſmall ſallet-herbs, ſuch as-ra- 


diſh, turnip, creſſes, muſtard, chervil, &c, but 
9 „ „FG 
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as the cold increaſes they ſhould have a warmer ſi- 
tuation, otherwiſe the morning froſts will looſen 


the ground, and thereby turn their roots out to the 


air, whereby they will be deſtroyed, 
| Gather all ſorts of ſeeds as they ripen, and ſpread 
them to dry upon mats or cloths; and then beat 
them out *of their huſks, and put them up in a 
place until the ſeaſons for ſowing them. 
In moiſt weather you may tranſplant your cole- 
wort plants fown in July, into the places where 
they are to remain till ſpring; and you ſhould alſo 
tranſplant your cabbage plants ſown the beginning 
of Auguſt, that they may acquire ftrength before 
they are planted out for good. 

Tranſplant ſome of your late ſown endive on 
borders under warm' walls, pales, or hedges, to 
fland till February before it is blanched; and in 


dry weather tie up endive full grown to blanch it 
for uſe: or if the plants are covered cloſe with tiles 


or boards, they wilt blanch equally well. 

If the ſeaſon prove dry, water your laſt crop of 
cauliflowers, which will be fit for uſe the next 
month; otherwiſe their heads will be very ſmiall, 


' eſpecially if the ground be dry. 
Continue to keep all your late crops clear from 


weeds; for if they are not well cleaned before the 


great rains of autumn fall, it will be difficult to de- 


ſtroy them aſterward; for at this ſeaſon they are 
generally produced in plenty. NVͤn who 

Toward the latter end of this month tranſplant 
lettuces of ſeveral forts upon warm borders, where 
they may remain to cabbage early in the Spring; 
but you may plant them pretty cloſe together at 
this ſeaſon, becauſe if they live through the winter, 
part of them may be tranſplanted out in the ſpring 
into an open ſpot of ground, where they will grow 
larger than thoſe left in the border, but not fit for 


uſe ſo ſoon by a fortnight er three weeks; Which 


1 
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is an advantage in having them continue ſo much 
longer. . AD 1 8 
At the end of this month you may cut down the 
haulm of aſparagus beginning to wither, and clear 
the weeds from off the beds into the alleys where 
they ſhould be bu-ied, and the earth laid upon the g 
beds to new mould them; and where the beds want 1 
dunging, there ſhould be ſome very rotten dung — 
taken out of old cucumber and melon- beds, and 
laid upon them after the weeds are hoed off, 
and then the dung covered over with part of the 
earth from the alleys. | er 
If there ſhould happen much rain at this ſeaſon, 
your young cauliflower plants 'muft be proteCted 
therefrom; otherwiſe it will cauſe their ſtems to 
turn black, and the outſide ſkin will decay in a ſhort 
time. This is what gardeners term black ſhanked. 
Moſt of your ſummer crops being entirely 
cleared from off the ground, in dry weather hoe 
and clear it from weeds, which will preſerve it neat 
and clean until you ſhall prepare it for freſh crops, 
or till it is trenched up to he till ſpring; weeds 
growing after the crops are taken off the ground, 
1mpoveriſhes it, though not ſuffered to ſeed. 
At the end of this month plant ſome beans, and 
ſow ſome early peas; the belt ſort of beans for this 
purpoſe are the mazagan, in warm horders ; where, 
if they abide the winter, they will produce their 
-crops early the ſucceeding ſpring. 5 f 
Tiranſplant your latter crop l of celery into drilk, 
which at this ſeaſon ſhould always be planted on 
drier ground than the former; for as this is to re- 
main fill the ſpring, it will be in danger of rotting 
on a very moiſt ſoil. _ Pe og 
You ſhould now tranſplant the laſt crop of broc- 
coli where it is to remain, that it may acquire 
ſtrength before the froſt comes on to check it; and 
draw earth up to the ſtems of your former crops, 
which will greatly proteQ them from the froſt. 
| OS. There 
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There may now alſo be ſome carrot ſeeds ſown 


upon warm borders, where, if they ſurvive the 


winter, they will come early in the ſpring, where- 
by the table may be ſupplied with young carrots for 
a month or ſix weeks, before thoſe ſown in the 
ſpring will be fit for uſe. 

The carrots ſowu in the fields for feeding ſheep, 


or deer, &c. thould, toward the end of this month, 


be drawn out of the ground and houſed, to preſerve 


them; they ſhould lie four or five days to dry, then 
be properly ſtacked up in a good dry barn, with 
dry ſand laid between them to prevent their rotting, 


and when herd froſt comes on, they ſhould be co- 
vered with ſtraw or dried fern, to prevent their 
being frozen; where this is practiſed, theſe roots 
will be an excellent winter and ſpring pabulum 
for moſt cattle, but eſpecially for ſheep and horſes. 


Products of the K1TCHEN-GARDEN, 

Cabbages, carrots, artichokes, parſnips, pota- 
toes, ſhallots, onions, leeks, garlick, celery, en- 
dive, cabbage lettuce of ſeveral forts, ſcorzonera, 
ſalſafy, muſhrooms, cucumbers for pickling, me- 
lons, kidney-beans, rouncival peas, marrowfat peas, 
garden beans planted late, beets, turnips, radiſhes, 
large rooted parſley, black and white Spaniſh ra- 


diſhes, ſprouts from the early cabbage talks; and, 


for ſoups, chervil, ſorrel, tomatos, gourds, ſquaſhes, 
burnet, cardoon, chard beets, parſley, origanum; 
as alſo thyme, baſil, mai joram, hyſſop, winter- 
ſavory, and all ſorts of youhg ſallet-herbs, 


: Vork 
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Work to be done in the FRUIT-GARDEN. 
Vour fruits ſhould now be gathered as they ri pen, 


for thoſe in eating this month ſeldom continue long 
good; but towards the end of the month ſome ſorts 


of winter fruit will be fit to gather ; but let them 


remain as long upon the trees as the weather will 
permit, for when gathered too early, their ſkins 
will ſhrivel, and the fruit not keep well; there will 
be no danger of their ſuffering upon the trees until 
the mornings begin to be froſty, when you muſt 
not ſuffer the fruit to hang longer, eſpecially the 
melting pears; becauſe if froſt ſhould pinch their 
 Kkins, it will greatly injure them, Always obſerve 
to gather your fruit when they and the leaves of 
the trees are perfectly dry, otherwiſe it will not 
keep. „% on 2 . 
The grapes of the vineyard now almoſt ripe, 
muſt be guarded from birds, otherwiſe they will 
make great havock where ſuffered to feed upon 
them without moleſtation; and where they have 


pecked any of the grapes, the flies and waſps will 


immediately attack them, and eat them up. 
Tranſplant ſtrawbe rries, raſberries, gooſe- ber- 
ries, and currants, towards the end of this month, 
if the weather prove moiſt, otherwiſe it will be 
better to defer it until the beginning of the next 
month: and this is the beſt ſeaſon to plant cuttings 
of gooſeberries and currants, which will take root 
and make better plants than thoſe propagated by 
ſuckers. | ? N 5 
Vour fruit-trees againſt the wall of the forcing- 
frame muſt now be pruned and trained cloſe to the 


wall or eſpalier, that their buds may be preparing 


before the ſeaſen for applying the heat. 

You ſhould now prepare the ground where fruit- 
trees are deſigned to be planted the next month, 
that it may lie to mellow and ſweeten; and where 


Knee 
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new borders are made, it will have time to ſettle 
before they are planted; but if the borders were 
prepared in the former month, the ground ſhould 
be now turned over again, which will prevent the 


growth of weeds, and be of great ſervice in expoſ- 


ing the earth to the air, and hereby the clods will 


be broken and rendered fit to receive the trees. 


Fru1Ts in Prime. 


Peaches; the nivette, Portugal peach, belle- 
garde or gallande, roſſanna, pourpree tardive, pur- 
ple alberge, old Newington, teton de Venus, pavy 
roya', admirable, monſtrous pavy of pompone, ca- 
therine, rombouillete, malacoton. 

Plums; white pear plum, bonum magnum, green 
gage, reine claude, perdrigon, St. Catherine, and 
imperatrice, damſons, and bullace. | 

| Pears; poir du prince, autumn bergamot, Swiſs 
beigamot, brute bonne, beurre-rouge, doyenne or 
St, Michael, verte-longue, mouille bouche d'au- 


tomne, ſummer boncretien, rouſſelet de reins. 


Grapes; the chaſſelas, white muſcadine, red 


muſcadine, black morillon, red morillon, white 


morillon, currant or Corinth grape, parſley-leaved 


grape, black, red, and white frontignacs, | Warner's 


red Hamburgh, black Hamburgh, St. Peter or 


Heſperian grape, Orleans, Malmſey, miller grape, 
| Damaſk grape, pearl grape, party coloured grape, 


with ſome others. | Ee 
Several ſorts of figs, walnuts, filberts, hazel-nuts, 
quinces, medlars, lazaroles; and, -againſt north 


walls, ſome currants and Morella cherries, upon 


hot-beds, melons. | i ; | 
Apples; embroidered apple, pearmain, golden 


rennet, red calville, white calville, .courpendu, 


aromatic pippin, rennet griſe, catſhead, quince 
apple, ſpice apple, with ſome others. 
In the bark-bed, the ananas, or pine-apple. 
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Mort to be done in the NURSERY. 


Ihe middle or latter end of this month, you may 


plant cuttings of laurel in ſhady borders, obſerving 
to water them frequently in. dry weather, which 
will promote their taking root; for at this ſeaſon 
there is little danger of their growing, provided 


they are duly watered. 
+ You may alſo plant cuttings of honeyſuckles, 
gooſeberries, currants, and ſeveral other hardy 


trees and ſhrubs, which will grow from cuttings, 


ſor at this ſeaſon they generally ſucceed better than. 


in ſpring. Ks . | 

The ground where you intend to plant out your 
young ſtocks for fruit-trees, and other hardy trees 
and ſhrubs, ſhould now be well dug (if it was not 


done the former month,) that the rain may ſoak - 


into it, and moiſten it before the trees are planted. 

Toward the end of the month you may begin to 
tranſplant ſome ſorts of fruit-trees, foreſt-trees, 
hardy ſhrubs,. &c,. obſerving to remove thoſe firſt 


whoſe leaves are moſt decayed ; but if the ſeaſon 


prove dry, it will be better to defer it till rain falls; 
but if there is a neceſſity to remove them, they 
muſt be now and then watered, otherwiſe their 
bark will ſhrink; and the trees thus early removed, 
will puſh out new fibres in a fortnight or three 
weeks time but the trees ſhould be well ſupported 
with ſtakes, otherwiſe the ſtrong winds will blow 


them out of the ground in winter, or diſplace them 


ſo much as to injure their young roots: there ſhould 


alſo be fome mulch laid upon the ſurface of the 
ground about their roots the beginning of Novem- 


ber, before the cold weather ſets in, to prevent the 
froſt from penetrating, which will greatly damage 
theſe new fibres. The trees thus managed will be ſo 
well ſettled and rooted before the ſucceeding ſum» 
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mer, that dry weather will not injure them near ſo 
much as thoſe planted in ſpring ; for which 
reaſon moſt ſkilful nurſery-men chooſe to plant out 
their quarters of ſtocks for fruit, foreſt-trees, and 
flowering ſhrubs, at this ſeaſon; becauſe, where 
there are large quantities, it will be very expenſive 
to water them ; but for very moiſt land it will be 
better to defer this planting till ſpring, becauſe the 
wet in winter will often rot the tender fibres of 
_ new-planted trees as faſt as they are put out, but 
eſpecially in very moiſt ſeaſons. | | 

Where furs, pines, and other reſinous trees are 
grown fo rude as to require ſome of their branches 
to be cut off, this is the beit ſeaſon for ſuch opera- 
tions, for now they are not ſo ſubjeQ to weep as in 
the ſpring; and there will be time for their wounds 
to heal over before the great rains in winter comes 
on, or hard froſt, both which are hurtful to freſh 
wounded trees. Walnut-trees and maples ſhould 
alſo be trimmed at this ſeaſon, where it is neceſ- 
ſary, for the ſame reaſon. : 35 


Work to be done in the FLOwWER-GAN DUDEN. 


Dig the borders of your flower-garden, and if 
neceſſary, add freſh earth or very rotten dung, and 
plant all ſorts of hardy flowers therein, obſerving 
to mix them in ſuch a manner that there may be a 


regular ſucceſſion of flowers throughout the ſeaſon, 


in the different parts of the garden. 
Now is the time for tranſplanting biennial and 


perennial flowers, ſown and raiſed in the flower- 


nurſery, into. the borders of the pleaſure-garden, 
where they are deſigned to flower. 

I be layers of pinks, carnations, and ſweet-wil- 
liams, not tranſplanted from the old roots the former 
month, muſt be no longer deferred ; becauſe if not 
' planted early in September, they will not have time 

enough 


— 
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enough totake root before the froſty weather comes 
on, whereby they will be in danger of ſuffering. 
Plant early 5 in a warm ſituation, where 
they may be defended from cold winds; in which 

places they will flower in March, or earlier, ac- 

cording as the ſeaſon is more or leſs forward. 

The choice hyacinth roots ſhould now be planted; 
in doing which, after having prepared the beds 
with good earth (mixed up according to the direc- 

tions given in the GARDENERS DICTIONARY,) 
about three feet deep, you ſhould take the earth 
out of the beds about Gs or eight inches deep; 
then make the bottom level, and draw the lines 
lengthwiſe and acroſs the beds, at the diſtance the 
roots are to be placed, that they may ſtand equally 
in rows; then place the roots upright exactly in 
the middle of each ſquare, and lay the earth on 
them gently, being careful not to diſplace them: 
the beds muſt be filled up about five inches thick 
with earth above the top of the bulbs. This is a 
much better method of planting them, than that of 
making holes for each root with a dibble or othec 
_ inſtrument. | | | CT 
The box-edgings,- grown too thick, ſhould now 
be taken up and parted, planting it down again ac- 
cording to the directions given in the GarRDENERS 
Dic TIONARY; and the edgings planting the laſt 
ſeaſon, and not ſucceeded well, may now be re- 
paired. | | | "RP 

Prepare the beds for the choice anemonics, ra- 
nunculuſes, and tulips, the beginning of this month, 
if not done the laſt, for the earth ſhould be allowed 
ſome time to ſettle before the roots are planted; 
otherwiſe it will ſettle unequally afterwards, when 
there will be danger of loſiſſg the roots in places 

where the beds ſettle in holes, becauſe the wet will 
be detained there, and rot them. 


The 
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The beginning of the month you ſhould plant fu 
ſome of your ordinary double anemonies in warm — 
borders, where they may be ſcreened from cold th 
' winds; in which places they will flower early in Pl: 
the ſpring, provided the ſeaſon prove favourable. 5 
Slip and planc out polyanthuſes, primroſes, Lon- pl: 
don pride, thrift, double catchfly, pinks, peach- tu] 
leaved bell-flower, ſcarlet lychnis, roſe campion, the 
daiſies, double camomile, double ragged robin, fe- tin 
'verfew, and all forts of hardy fibrous-rooted plants are 
- propagated by parting their roots; obſerving to Th 

| cloſe the earth faſt to their roots when you plant inc 
them, otherwiſe the worms will draw them out luſt 
of the ground. : | Wit 

Cut down the ſtalks of decayed flowers, and the 
where they are not to be tranſplanted, dig the At. 
ground about them, and add ſome rotten dung or wil 
freſn earth to the borders, which will greatly al 
ſtrengthen their roots. | you 

Fou may yet ſow the ſeeds of iriſes, tulips, fror 
crown imperials, hyacinths, fritillarias, coſchicums, | wet 
cyclmens, ranunculuſes, anemonies, and moſt fill 
other bulbous and tuberous-rooted flowers; though. dry 
it were better if done the middle of the laſt month, cho 

eſpecially if the ſeaſon was moiſt, otherwiſe it is as pre 
well now, provided it be done early. They ſhould | _ * 
be ſown in pots or tubs filled with light freſh earth, plar 
and pretty thick, obſerving not to cover them too whi 
thick with earth, eſpecially the ranunculuſes and ſeaſ⸗ 
anemonies, whoſe ſeeds are very thin and ſubject and 
to rot, if buried too deep. They muſt be placed to mer 
have only the morning ſun until the beginning of bein 
the next month, when you muſt remove them into com 

a warmer ſituation. But if the ſeaſon prove dry, carr 

they ſhould be refreſhed gently with water. 1 
Sew the ſeeds of auriculas and polyanthuſes in plan! 
pots or boxes of light rich earth, being very care- acon 


% 
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ful not to bury the ſeeds too deep; which often 
deſtroys them, or at leaſt cauſe them to remain in 
the 'ground until the ſecond ſpring, before the 
Plants come up. 

Toward the latter end of the month you may 
plant your choice anemonies, ranunculuſes, and 
tulips, obſerving: always to, do kin ſhowery Wea- 
ther when the carth is not over dry; for if it con- 
tinue dry weather any conſiderable time after they 


: are planted, they will grow mouldy and decay. | 
"Theſe roots mult . be. planted. about. ſix. or eight x 
. inches aſunder, and the, anemonies and ranuncu- \ 
- luſes ſhould be covered about two or three inches f 
with earth, aceordigg as it is light or heavy, over | 
1 the top of their roots; hut. the tulips ſhould have ö 
1 at. leaſt ſix inches of earth about the ir roots, which 
"2 will cauſe them to flower very.ſtrong. 
y If the, ſeaſon prove very wet, you ſhould ſhelter 
your pots. of choice auriculas and carnations ithere= | 
5, from; or lay the pots down on one ſide, that the 
„ wet may run off; for great rains at chis ſeaſon will 
ſt fill the mould > full of moiſture, that it vil noi 5 
h dry again before winter, whereby the roots oſ . 
bs choice flowers will be rotted, or at leaſt; greatly I 
as _ prejudiced, | | 
Id Toward the end of the .monthvyeu: may tranſ- 
h, plant moſt ſorts of hardy flowering trecs and ſhrubs, 
50 which will ſucceed; better when removed at "this 
nd ſeaſon, than in ſpring, eſpecially upon dry grounds, 
& and not require ſo much water the following ſum- 
to mer: for they will take root in a. ſhort time; and 
of being well rooted before the drought of the ſpring | 
nto comes on, there will be little danger of. their miſe 
ry, carrying. 
7: This is a proper enten for parting and tran(- 
in planting all the ſorts of-flag-Jeaved iiſcs, -peonies, | 
Tip aconites, gentiarellas, tuberoſe-rooted geraniums, f 
ſul | aſphodel ko double .meadow-ſweet, lily of the 
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valley, Solomon's ſeal, acanthus, hardy apocy- 
nums, columbines, ſcarlet lychnis, campanulas, 


perennial lathyrus, ſeveral ſorts of foxgloves, per- 
ennial poppy, Cc. that they may be well rooted 


before the ſpring, - otherwiſe they will not. flower 
ſo ſtrong the following ſummer. You may alſo 


Part the roots of the early flowering aſters and gol- 


den-rods, whoſe ſtalks are beginning to wither; 
and plant them out into large borders, allowing 
them proper room, otherwiſe their roots will ſpread 
over whatever plants grow near them, but the late 
flowering kinds ſhould not be removed before the 
latter end of next month. Des | 
This is the beſt ſeaſon for tranſplanting all ſorts 


of hardy wood plants and flowers into wilderneſs 


quarters, where they will make a fine appearance 
the ſpring following. | TO 


It is alſo the beſt ſeaſon to tranſplant laurels, | 


lauruſtinuſes, and atbutus; for the laurels now be- 
gin to prepare their buds for the next year's ſhoots, 
and the other two begin to produce their flowers: 
therefore the ſooner they are planted when the rains 
begin to fall in the autumn, the better they will 
ſucceed. e FI $48 FX | | 


Plants now in flower in the PLEASURE-CARDEN. 

Annual ſtock-gilliflowers, ſcabiouſes, ſweet ſul- 
tan, marvel of Peru, female balſamine, China 
pinks, Africans, French marigolds, hollyhocks, 
chryſanthemums, capſicums, lupines of ſeveral 
ſorts, ſweet-ſcented peas, Tangier peas, double 
ptarmica or ſneezewort, true ſaffron, carthamus 
or baſtard ſaffron, autumnal crocuſes, cyclamens, 
colchicums, autumnal hyacinth, aſters of ſeveral 
ſorts, five or ſix ſorts of golden-rod, double ſope- 
wort, double camomile, larkſpurs, tree primroſe, 
_polyanthuſes, ſpiderwort, auriculas, ſnap-dragon, 
Venus looking-glaſs, Venus navel-wort, — ee 
| ma 
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China ſtarwort, heliant hemums, heliotropiums, 
lychniſes, campanulas, autumnal gentians, ſcarlet 

bean, oriental perſicaria, ſtramoniums, ſolanums, 

alkekengi with large blue flowers, ſantolinas, chry- 

ſocoma, chelone with white and red flowers, po- 

liums, gomphrenas, xeranthemums, centaureas, 

oriental mallow, lavatera, heſperis two or three 

ſorts, hibiſcus veſicaria three ſorts, ſeveral forts of 

ſun-flower, gnaphallums, eupatoriums, heart's- 
eaſe, red garden valerian, catanance quorundam, 

ruyſchiana, rudbeckia, ſilphium, large blue aco- 

nite, wholſome wolfsbane, cerinthe, alyſſon fruti- 

coſum, dian.aera, hydrangea, tetragonotheca, mo- 

narda, ambroſia, old-man's head pink, ononis two 

or three ſorts, ſcrophularias, dodartia, echiums, 

bugloſs of three or four kinds, convolvulus of ſe- 


veral forts, double and ſingle Indian naſturtium, 
with ſome others. 


watt - * 


5 Hardy trees and ſbrubs now in flower, 


Jaſmine, monthly roſe, muſk roſe, paſſion= 
flower, arbutus, pomegranate, with double and. 
ſingle flowers, ſhrub cinquefoil, mallow-tree, la- 
vatera fruteſcens, hibiſcus ſyriaca, or althæa frutex, 
lauruſtinus, honey ſuckle, ſcorpion ſena, agnus caſ- 
tus, ſumach of ſeveral forts, celaſtrus, medicago 
fruteſoens, ſhrubby St John's-wort, itea, clethra, 
kalmia, azalea, dwarf medlar from Crete, Spaniſh 
broom, Pocock's bladder ſena, hamamelis, ſym- 
phoricarpos, ciftuſes, lucca broom, cytiſſus hir- 
ſutus, tamariſk, with ſome others. 


Mr D1iclNAL PLANTS which may now be gathered 

. . For uſe. 

Calamus aromaticus, the fruit of the winter 

cherry, arum or cuckow-pintle roots, wholſome - 
CT wolfsbane 
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wolfsbane roots, Barberry fruit, hemp ſeed, cap- 
ſicum or Indian pepper, baſtard ſaffron, 'cucumber - 
ſeed, bitter vetch ſeed, fennel ſeed, fenugreek ſeed, 

aliſander feed, walnut fruit, lettuce ſeed, lentil. 
ſeed, lovage ſeed, gromwell ſeed, flax ſeed, hops, 
millet ſeed, ſweet fern ſeed, garden creſs ſeed, Ma- 
cedonian parſley ſeed, candy carrot ſeed, common 
_ parſley ſeed, radiſh ſeed, elder berries, ſavin, ſe- 
feli ſeed, flixweed ſeed, muſtard ſeed, nightſhade, 
golden-rod.” | 


Work to be done in the GREEx-HousE, and 
| STOVE. | | 


"Che very tender ſorts of \| ucculent plants removed 


out of the ſtove in ſummer, muſt now be carried 


into the green-houſe for a fortnight, eſpecially if 
the ſeaſon proves wet, or the nights cold; for by 


favour of the weather, theſe plants are ſometimes 


permitted to remain abroad until the end of this 
month; when at other times it is often ſo bad, as 


to render it neceſſary to carry them in at the be- 


ginning or middle of the month; for much wet is 
very prejudicial to them, and ſmall morning froſts 


would deſtroy or, greatly damage many of them: 


therefore every one ſhould be dire cted by the ſea- 
ſon, when to remove theſe plants into the houſe. 
If the bark beds in which the pine-apples are 


plunged have loit their heat, they ſhould be re- 
freſhed, by ſtirring the bark up with a fork, and 
adding ſome freſh tan thereto, which will renew | 
the heat; and if the nights prove cold, the glaſſes 


ſhould be carefully covered, that the plants may 


be kept in a growing ſtate; for it is better to keep 


them in the frames until the middle or end of Oc- 
tober, if the ſeaſon be not too cold, than to place 


them in the ſtove too early; becauſe, whenever, 


you remove them into the ſtove, there mult be fires 
| made 


PF 
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made every night, which will often dry the earth 


in the pots ſo faſt that they will require to be fre- 
' quently watered, which is not ſo pioper for them at 
this ſeaſon, but this is to be underſtood of ſuch 


lants only as are placed in a dry ſtove in winter 


for thofe deſigned to be plunged into a bark-bed in 
the ſtove, may: be removed thither toward the end 


of the month; at which time the tan muſt be re- 


newed, that it may retain a warmth through the 
winter; and thoſe plants intended to be planted 
into the tan for the next year's fruit, ſhould now be 


ſhaken out of the pots, and planted as they are de- 
ſigned to remain, that they make good roots before 
winter, for upon this depends their producing 
large fruit, | 


Toward the latter end of this month the orange- 


trees ſhould be removed into the green-houſe, ob- 


ſerving always to do it in a dry day, when the leaves 


have no moiſture upon them, and place them thinly 


in the houſe, and as near the windows as poſſible 
for there will be no occaſion for placing them as 


they are to ſtand during the winter, until the 


myttles and other hardy plants are brought into the 
houſe, which need not be done until the middle or 
end of October, unleſs the nights prove very cold 
and froſty; for the longer they can be kept abroad, 
the better they will thrive, and be in leſs.danger of 
ſuffering in winter; but if the orange-trees are 
kept abroad tco long, their leaves will change to a 
pale yellowiſh colour; and when this happens, they 
rarely recover their verdure till the following 


ſummer. | 


The other kinds of exotic plants intended for the 
ſtove, or glaſs-caſes where conſtant fires are not ne- 
ceſſary, muſt be removed into ſhelter as the ſeaſon 
grows cold, beginning with the tendereſt firſt, and 
ſo proceed on to the more hardy kinds; and never 
plece them in exact order until they are all houſed, _ 


The 
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The latter end of this month, or beginning of the 


next, the tan-beds in the ſtove thould be prepared 


to receive the tendereſt exotic plants, which mutt 
be placed therein when the bark begins to warm; 


but care muſt be taken not to ſuffer the bark to 
heat violently, for that will injure the roots of the 
plants, and endanger their health; becauſe when 


they receive damage at this ſeaſon, it 1s almoſt im- 


poſſible to recover them in winter; therefore if the 


bark be tcund too hot, the pots muſt not be pronged 
therein until the heat 'be abated. 

When the exotic plants are placed in the dne 
care ſheuld be taken to pick off all decayed leaves 
from them, and clear them and their branches 
from filth or inſeQs, which, if permitted to re- 
main upon them, will greatly injure them; and the 
earth in the pots ſhould be looſened with a ſmall 
trowel, being careful not to injure their roots; and 
where the ſtems or branches _ tne plants have con- 


trated filth, they ſhould be well cleaned before 


they are placed in the ſtove. 


- Plants now in flower in the Garren-Houvss, GaR- 
DEN, and STOVE. 


Oleanders wich Ants and ſingle flowers, co- 


lutea thiopica, amomum Plinii, myrtles, tree 
candy tuft, ſcabious-tree, houſeleek-tree, ſeveral. 


ſorts of meſembryanthemi, cotyledons, aloes, In- 
dian fig, double naſturtium, Spaniſh jaſmine, azo- 
Tian jaſmine, yellow Indian jaſmine, Arabian jaſ- 
mine, tuberoſe, Guernſey lily, Belladonna lily, 
leonurus, cytiſus incanus, capers, granadillas, ſen- 
ſitive and humble plants, heliotropium, arboreſcens, 
amber-tre*, apocynums, aſclepias of ſeveral ſorts, 


lantanas of ſeveral ſorts, abutilons, ſtapelia, canna 
Indica, bean caper, Indian arrow-wort, African 


alcea, 
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alcea, African groundfel-tree, indigo, palma Chriſti, 
ſpurges, euphorbii, phyſic nut, gnaphaliums, grewia, 
carica or papaw, turnera, ſtramoniums, dioſmas, | | 
chironia, arctotuſes, ſolanums, ſpartiums, dorias, _ | 
lotus hemorrhoidalis, cardinal's flower, caſſias, ſena | 
Alexandrina, ſena ſpuria, hibiſcus of ſeveral ſorts, _ j 
piercia, pancratiums, crinum two ſorts, hæman- \ 
1 
( 


thus with colchicum leaves, and alſo the broad- 
leaved fort, plumeria, bauhinia, martynia, mille- 
ria, ceſtrums, limodorum, rauvolfia, malpighia, 


convolvuluſes, baſſella, phyſalis three or four ſorts, | | $ | 
ſpigelia, oldenlandia, maurocenia, cliffortia, lotus „ 
with black flowers, African wood - ſorrel, oi nitho- | 1 


galum luteum, kleinia, ſaururus, anthericums, gin- 
ger, coſtus, kempferia, volkhameria, galingale, 
d'ayena, ruellia, barleria, ſweet- ſcented heliotrope 
from Peru, phylica, commelina, rondeletia, upright | 
torch thiſtle, clutia, geraniums of ſeveral ſorts, 
arums, tournefortia, Zinnia two forts, clitoria, cen- 
taurea of ſeveral ſorts, : ſhrubby phytolacca, with 4 | 
ſome others. | nl : 


CV 5 OCTO- 


e © 
Wark to be dine in the Kr HEN-GAADIx. 


A SPARAGUS-BF DS not dreſled the 


former month, ſhould now be done by cutting 


down the withered haulm, and hoeing the weeds 


from the beds into the alleys; then dig the alleys, 
and caſt the earth over the beds, burying the weeds; 
but where the beds want manuring, which they 
fhould have annually, there ſhould be ſome very 
rotten dung la!d over them after the weeds are 
cleaned off, and the earth ofthe alleys ſpread there- 
on. When this is finiſhed, there may be one row 
of cabbage or colewort plants planted in the middle 


of cach alley, where in ſevere winters thefe will 


often eſcape, when thoſe planted on the level ground 
are deſtroyed ; and as they will be taken away in 
March, by the time the aſparagus-beds are dreſſed 
in the ſpring, they will not injure it in the leaſt. 

In dry weather continue to earth up celery and 
cardoons to blanch them, and draw up ſome full- 
grown endive to plant on the ſides of the ridges to 
whiten, becauſe the cold at this ſeaſon increaſing, 
will injure it where remaining above ground tied up 
to blanch, as was directed in the former month, 
eſpecially if it prove froſty; but in mild ſeaſons the 
endive, tied up, will continue good till the middle 
of next month. - 
Tranſplant 
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Tranſplant brown Dutch and common cabbage 


lettuces, upon warm borders, near walls, pales, or 


hedges, to abide the winter; as alſo ſome cos, Cili- 


cia, and imperial lettuces; but it will be proper to 
plant ſome of all theſe ſorts upon beds, to be covered 
with frames or mats in winter, becauſe if the froſt 
ſhould be very ſevere, it will deftroy the cos and 
Cilicia lettuces, where expoſed to the open air. 
But the plants put under frames, ſhould be ſmaller 
than thoſe planted in open borders, becauſe the 


large, when covered, will be apt to be too forward 


in mild winters. 

The ſpinach, carrots, onions, &c. which were 
ſown the end of July, or in Augult, muſt now be 
kept clean from weeds, for if permitted to grow, they 
will over-run and ſpoil the crops, eſpecially the ſpi- 
nach, which wilt rot off wherever they ſpread 
over it. 5 | | 


Plant beans and ſow peas upon dry grounds, and 
in warm ſituations, which ſhould be repeated twice; 
the firſt at the beginning, and the other at the end 


of this month; if the firſt ſhould be too forward to 
ſtand the winter, the ſecond, being put into the 
ground later, may ſucceed. 

Toward the end of this month, tranſplant the 
cauliflower plants where they are to abide the win- 
ter; ſome of which ſhould be put under bell or 
hand-glaſſes, if you have any, obſerving to put two 
plants under each glaſs, becauſe if one of them fails, 
the other will be ſufficient ; for in the ſpring if they 
both live through the winter, one muſt be tranf- 
| Planted out. "Thoſe put under glaſſes will come 
_ earlier than thoſe wintered in beds, and tranſplanted 

put in the ſpring, by a fortnight, or more. You 

may alſo plant ſome of them on warm borders, 
near walls, pales, or hedges, where, if the winter 
doth not prove very ſevere, they will ſtand very 


K 2 mult 


well. But thoſe intended for the general crop, 
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muſt be planted under frames to ſecure them againſt 
hard froſt. b N . 

The cabbage plants ſown in the beginning of 
Auguſt, ſhould now be tranſplanted out for good 
{eſpecially of the early kind) but it will be proper 
io have ſome in a warm ſituation reſerved, leſt the. 
ſroſt ſhould deſtroy thoſe in the full ground; or if 
any now planted out, run up to feed in the ſpring, 
which is frequently the caſe in mild ſeaſons, or when 
the ſeed is ſown too early, there may be a ſupply 
to make them good. As to the long-ſided cabbage, 
which is a later fort, that need not be planted out 
for good till February. 5 
Where any beds of Welſh or common onions 
were ſown, they ſhould be cleaned from weeds, for 
at this ſeaſon the blades of the Welſh onions will 
entirely decay; fo that before the culture of them 
-was fully known, many perſons have ſuppoſed the 
onons were dead and dug up the beds; but when 
ſaffered to remain, in fix weeks or two months af- 
ter, they will come up again very ſtrong, and re- 
ſiſt the ſevereſt froſt; fo that when all the common 
fort of onion is detloyed by the cold, theſe will re- 
main, which was the occaſion of their being ſo much 
cultivated in gardens near London ſome years ſince; 
but their ſtrong flavour renders them leſs eſteemed 
than the other ſort, ſo that of late years they have 
not been ſo generally propagated. | N 

You muſt now ſow all fcrts of ſallet-herbs upon 
moderate hot-beds, either under frames, or arched. 
' ever with hoops, where they may be covered with 
mats or frames, to protect them from froſt, other- 
wiſe they will be in danger of being deſtroyed as 
ſocn as they appear above ground; but where there 
are many bell or hand-glaſſes, the ſeeds may be 
ſown under them, notwithſtanding the two cauli- 
flower plants there planted; and if the ſeeds are 
c b | nct 
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not ſown too near the ſtems of the plants, or the 


ſalletting be not ſuffered to remain too ong about 


them, it will not injure them, this being conſtantly 
practiſed by the gardeners near London with good 
ſucceſs. | | 

Some. of the late ſown colewort plants, ſhould 


now de planted out where they are to remain for 


ſpring uſe, that they may ſucceed thoſe planted out 
the former month. : 
The cauliflowers ſown, in May, will now begin 


to ſhew their heads; therefore they muſt be dili- 


cently looked over two or three times a week, to 
break down ſome of the inner leaves upon them, 


which will protect them from the froſt or wet, 


vehichz, with their expoſure to the ſun, will change 


their colour, and cauſe them to be unſightly. 
The ſtems of broccoli ſhould be earthed up, to 
plote ct them fro n froſt; but be careful that the 


earth be not drawn into the hearts of the plants, 
for that will ſpoil their heads, if not deſtroy them. 
Toward theend of this month ſome of the leaves 


of the artichokes ſnould be cut cloſe to the ſurface 


of the earth, and tho ground between them ſhould 


be trenched, obſerving to lay a good ridge of earth 
over each. ro, to protect them from froſt, but by 
no means lay new dung about them, as by ſome 


unſkilful perſons is too often practiſed, which. ren- 


ders them hard and: woody. inthe ſpring, and cauſes 


them ta produce ſmall and ill- nouriſned heads; but 
where the ground wants amendment, there ſhould 
be ſome very ratten dung buried between the rows, 
when it is trenched, which will greatly ſtrengthen 
them. If the ſeaſon is likely to continue mild, this 
work had better be deferred a month later. 

Jou may now: ſow ſome radiſhes upon warm 
borders, to come early in the ſpring ; and if ſome 


_ carrat-ſeed: is mixed with the radiſh-ſeed,. if the 


ſormer 


— 
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former be deſtroyed, the carrots may ſtand, and | | 
come early in the ſpring: , 1 
Make moderate hot beds to plant mint and tanſey 3 
upon, that both may be fit tor uſe by Chriſtmas, | 1 
when they are often required; which will continue "2 | 
to produce; until thoſe in the open air come in, 1 
Provided they be ſecured from froſt. | 1 
Make hot-beds for aſparagus, when it is re- aj 
quired fo have it in December; but where not It 
wanted ſo early, it is better to ſtay until December 3 
r January; for it will not be near fo large, nor 3 
wall coloured, when produced in the middle of xt 
win'er, as that in February, and after; but in ſone 


families aſparagus is required all the winter, there- 
tore there mult be one bed, at leaſt, made in this 
month. 

The muſhroom- beth muſt be now h 
9 1arded ſrem wet and froſt, either with frames and 
glaſſes, or thatch; for if the Wet foaks into them, 
it will deſtroy them. If this be carefully obſetved, 
a crop of muſhrooms may be continued all the 
winter, 

The dung of melon and Scuben Sk laſt 
ſpring, ſhould be laid on the quarters of the kitchen- 
garden, as alſo that of the lay-ſtall, that it may be 
ſpread on the ſurface, ready to be dug into the 
ground, when the quarters are trenched. 

Cut dow nthe decay ed ſtalks of mint, tarragon, baum, 
and other perennial rooted plants, whoſe ſtalks are 
annual: the beds ſhould alſo be cleaned from weeds, 
and if a little rotten dung is ſpread over them, it 


+ A 
57 
. 


will greatly amend them; the alleys alſo ſhould 


now be dug, and made clean. 

Peds of ſeedling aſparagus plants intended for- 
tranſplanting the ſucceeding ſpring, ſhould: have 
ſome very rotten dung ſpread over them, toward: 


the end of the month, When the IST; 


which 


9 
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which will prevent the froſt from injuring the bude, 
if the winter prove ſevere, and be of great ſervice 
to the plants. 

Reed-fences in the kitchen- garden ſhould now be 
tied anew with ofiers, to prevent their being blown 
down by the ſtrong winds which uſually happen at 
thus gane or ſoon after. 


Produits if the K1rcurx-Garpes. 


Cabbages, ſavoys, cauliflowers, ſome artichokes, 
carrots, parſnips, turnips, onions, leeks, potatoes, 
rocambole, ſhallots, beets, ſkirrets, ſcorzonera, ſal- 
ſafy, turnip-rooted and black Spaniſh radiſhes, and 


ſometimes the common ſort in mild ſeaſons are now 


plenty; celery, endive, cardoons, finnochia, cher- 
vil, cornſallet; rape, radiſh, muſtard, ceſſes, let- 


tuce, large parſley roots, chard beet, cauliflower” 


broccoli, and all forts of young Callet-herbs ;'and 
on warm borders ſome cabbage lettuce, ſpinach, - 


coleworts, borecole, turmp-rooted cabbage, ſorrel, 


marigolds, mufhrooms, ſprouts, with ſage, roſe- 


mary, thyme, winter ſavory, pot marjoram, my 


| e ny aromatic plants, 


Work to be done in the Fautr-GenpEx. 


The middle or latter end of this month i is 2 cout! 


time to prune peach-trees, nectarines, apricots, and 


vines, which is much better than to ſtay until the 
ſpring, as is the common practice; for if this work 
be done early in autumn, the wonnds will heal over 
before hard froſt comes on to injure the ſhoots, and 
there will be no danger of injury; by cutting off 
all uſeleſs branches, and ſhortening thoſe deſigned 


: 


to be left, the trees will be ſtronger, and the bloſ- 


ſom 


K 4 
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ſom buds better nouriſhed ; for when the ſhoots are 
left to their full length till ſpring, the buds upon 


the upper part of the branches wili be larger and 


more turgid than thoſe on the lower part; the ſap 
flowing more plentifully towards the ends of the 
. ſhoots, whereby the buds below upon thoſe parts 

of the ſhoots, deſigned to be left for bearing, are 


thereby.rendered weaker : beſides, by pruning at 


this ſeaſon, the borders may be dug and made clean 
before winter, and there will be leſs buſineſs to do 


in the ſpring, when the ground is to be cropt; 
therefore the ſconer this work is done, when the 
leaves begin to fall, the better. | 


Vou may alſo prune pears, apples, and plums, - 
which may be continued until the latter end of next 
month, according as the ſeaſon proves favourable ; 
but it ſhould never be performed in hard froſty wea- 


ther, the weak ſhoots being ſubject to periſh at the 
places where they are cut. 


This month the grapes in the vineyard muſt be 
gathered in dry weather, when there is no moiſture 
on the vines; alſo be careful not to put any unripe 
or decayed grapes among- the good ones, for they 


will ſpoil the wine. 

The grapes deſigned to be preſerved for'winter, 
after thoſe upon the vines are gone, ſhould now be 
cut, with a joint of the vine to each bunch, and 
hung up in rows, ſo as not to touch each other, in 
a warm room, where fires are pretty conſtantly 
kept in winter, where they will keep till February. 


If the ſoil of the garden be dry, this is the beſt 


ſeaſon for tranſplanting all ſorts of fruit- trees; and 


if they can be purchaſed from nurſery-gardens, you 
may have much greater choice ef plants now than in 


ſpring, when the nurſeries are generally cleared of 


the beſt trees: in the chcice of them, take ſuch as 


ate upon young ſtocks, which have not been headed 


dowr, and whoſe grafts or buds are of one year's 
| | growth , 
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the ſecond year. 
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growth; nor ſhould thoſe deſigned for walls or 


eſpaliers be cut down until the ſpring, their roots 
only ſhould be pruned, and all the ſmall fibres en- 
tirely cut off; for if they are left on, they ſoon 


grow, mouldy and periſh, frequently injuring te 
new fibres ſent ont from the roots. After the trees 
are planted, their branches ſhould be faſtencd to 
the wall, pale, eſpalier, or otherwiſe to ſtakes, to 
revent their being looſened, by the winds; and 
ſome mulch ſhould be laid upon the ſurface. of the 
ground about their roots befo e winter, to prevent 
the froſt from penetrating them; but this muleh 
need not be laid, until there is danger of hard froſt, 
decauſe where it is laid about them early, and pret- 
ty thick, it will keep out the amumnal rains, and 
thereby do more hurt than good. 
Plant goofeberrie-, currants, raſberties, and 
ſtrawberries, that they may take root before win- 
ter; for many of them planted at this ſeaſon, will 
produce fruit the follow ing ſummer; whereas, when 
planted in the ſpring, they have ſeldom firength 
enough to produce any (or at leaſt very few) unt! 


You may now tranſplant ſtocks. of all kinds of 


fruit in the nucſecy, to graft or bud the moſt ge- 
nerous kinds upon; in doing Which, if you obſerve 


to mulch the ground about their roots before winter, 
to keep the ſroſt out, it will be of great ſervice. 


I de old beds of ſtrawberries ſhould now be dreſſ- 
_ ed; in doing which, they ſhould be cleaned from 
| weeds, and the ſtrings or runners taken off cloſe to 


their ſtems; then the alleys ſhould be dug, and af- 
ter breaking the earth fine, ſpread. it aver the beds 
between the plants, being careful not to bury. them. 
The rows of raſberries ſhould alſo be now planted, 
andthe old ones intended to remain pruned, cutting 
out the old wood, and the ground between the rows 


x 


— 
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ſhould be dug, which will make the place neat, 


and greatly encourage them. 


Ihe currant buſhes may now be pruned, and 
their branches tied up with a withy, and the ground 
between them dug, and planted with coleworts or 
cabbage plants, to remain till ſpring, where they 
will ſometimes abide the winter, when they are de- 
ſtroyed in more open ſituations; for the curtant 
buſhes will prevent the froſt from penetrating ſo 
deep into the ground, as it will where it is entirely 


clear: you may alſo prune gooſeberry buſhes, and 
dig up the ground between them; and, where there 


is room, you _ plant ſome of the like plants, 
which may be taken off in the ſpring, before the 
buſhes put out their leaves, and by digging, the 
fruit of beth ſorts will be greatly improved. 
| Preſerve the ſtones or kernels of ſuch fruit as you 
intend to ſow, to propagate for ſtocks in ſand, until 
the ſeaſon for ſowing them; but place them out of 
the way of mice and rats, which will deſtroy them 
if they get to them; and, whenever you put any 
of them into the ground, the ſame caution muſt be 
obſerved, for theſe vermin will ſoon deſtroy your 
kernels, if not prevented. „ 

Gather all ſorts of winter f.uit; this muſt always 
be done when the trees are perfectly dry, otherwiſe 


it will not keep ſo well. The choice forts of wirl- 
ter pears ſhould be laid in an heap in a dry place, 


for about a fortnight or three weeks, to ſweat; af- 
ter which carefully wipe them dry, and put each 


| ſort into a ſeparate baſket, with paper round the 


fide andthe bottom of each; alſo over the fruit, to ex- 


_ clude the externaFair; by which methed they will 


keep much better than where ſpread thin on ſhelves, 
and expoſed to the air, whereby their Kins will 


become flaccid; and if the moſt choice ſorts are 
a 8 * „* + Fo S: . Ws YT OR 2 4 Was V 
each wrapped in white paper, it will prevent their 


touching each other, and preſerve them longer. 
| es, nnn 
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FrvITs in Prine. 


| There is yet the bloody, malacoton, old New- 


ington, double ſwalſh, and ſome catherine peaches; 


grapes, late figs of the ſecond crop, medlars, ſer- 
vices, quinces, black and white bullace, impe- 
ratrice plum, with walnuts, hazle-nuts, and al- 
monds, . | Wee CER OT ON 
Pears; the doyenne or St. Michael, beurre- 
rouge, Swiſs bergamot, verte-longue, leng-ſtalked, / 
muſcat, monſieur Jean, rouſſeline, green ſugar, 
beſidery, marquis, muſcat fleury, beſi de la mote, 


_chat-brule, ſwan's egg, craſan, St. Germain, beſſy 


chaumontelle, and autumn bon- cretien from a warm 
wall, with others of- leſs nottete. 
Apples; golden rennet, golden pippin, Loans' 
pearmain, quince apple, red rennet, autumn pear- 
main, red calville, White calville, rennet griſe, 
royal ruſſet, embroidered apple, with ſome others. 


Work to be done in the Nv RSER NY. 


The beginning of this month continue to trench”: 
the ground for planting out young ſtocks, to ingraft 


and bud the ſeveral ſorts of fruits upon, as alſo 
flowering ſhrubs and other wilderneſs trees. About 


_ planting moſt ſorts of hardy trees, eſpecially in dry 
ſoils; for now they will foon puſh out new roots, 
whereby they will be eſtabliſhed before the drought 


1 


the middle of the month begin tranſplanting them - 


into quarters, placing them in rows, and allow them 


a proper diſtance according to their ſeveral growths. . 


This month is the moſt proper ſeaſon for tranſ- 


of 
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of the ſucceeding ſummer, and be in much leſs 
danger of ſuffering than thoſe tranſplanted in the 
{pring. But be careful to ſtake all ſtandard trees; 
and thoſe againſt walls, pales, or eſpalie s, ſhould 
be faſtened thereto, otherwiſe the wind will turn 
them aſide and diſplace them, by which the tender 
fibres, newly. puſhed out from their roots, will ſuf- 
ter much to the great injury of the trees. | 

In dry weather carry dung into the nurſery where 
it 1s wanted, and ſpread it upon the ſurface of the 
ground round the ſtems of young trees; this will 
keep-the {oft our of the ground, and the rains of 
winter will waſh in the ſalts to their roots; and in 
the ſpring, when the ground is dug between: the 
trees, the dung may be buried. _ N 

You may now put into beds the ſtones of muſſel 
plums for ſtocks, obſerving to cover them an inch 
thick with light carth; and then lay ſome light 
much over the ſurface of the bed, to keep out the 
froſt, and prevent the mice from getting to them. 

This is the proper ſeaſon to ſow aco.ns, which 
will ſprout, if kept long out of the ground, and 
thereby ſpoiled. You may alſo ſow beech-maſt as 
ſoon as it is Tipe, for this will not keep good Jong 
out of the ground. Hawthorns of all forts, yew | 
berries, and hips of roſes, ſhould now be ſown, ob- 
ſerving to cover the beds, as directed for the muſ- 
ſel plums : the ſceds ſowr at this ſeaſon, will often 
come up the ſucceeding ſpring, whereas thoſe ſown 
in the ſpring, if they do grow, will not come up un- 
til the ſpring following ; but many people dig a 
trench in the ground about a foot deep, and lay 

the haws, hips, and hollyberries therein, covering 
them over with earth pretty thick, letting them re- 
main one year, then they take them out, and ſow 
them in beds the following October, and the plants 


will come vp the ſpring after. 


This 
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This is alſo the beſt ſeaſon for ſowing all ſorts of 
maple-ſeed; for thoſe kept out of the ground till 
ſpring rarely grow, or at leaſt not until the year 
after. F 8 
Prune all forts of foreſt-trees and flowerir 
ſhrubs; in doing which all rude branches ſhould be 
cut off cloſe to the tems, and not leave ſpurs, as 
too often praQtiſed, which renders them very un- 
ſightly ; alſo be careful to leave a ſufficient quantity 
of branches on the ſtems of young ſtandard trees, to 
detain the ſap for the augmentation of their trunks, 
otherwiſe they will not be ſtrong enough to ſupport 
their heads, 

Now 1s the beſt time to make layers of elms, 
limes, and all other hardy trees and ſhrubs Which 
ſhed their leaves in winter; doing which at this 
ſeaſon, will greatly promote their taking root; for 
the moiſture in winter will ſettle the ground about 
them, and prepare them for puthing out roots early 
in the ſpring, Tg 

Take off the layers of elms, limes, and other ſo- 
reſt trees, or flowering ſhrubs, laid down the former 
year; then prune their rocts, and plant them in 
rows in the nurſery. You may now plant out 
ſuckers of lilacs, roſes, and other flowering. trees 
and ſhrubs, propagated this way, into the nurſery, 
where they may remain two years, to get ſtrength 
beforethey are placed where they afe to remain. 

Plant cuttings of the ſeveral ſorts of honey- 
ſuckles, laurels, Portugal laurel, and other hardy 
trees and ſhrubs, in a loamy ſoil, where they will 
| ſucceed much, better than in a light, rich, or ſandy 

ground. = OE OT ORE, Een 

This is alſo a proper ſeaſon for planting cuttings 
of plane-t:ces, poplar-trees, and, alders, in a moiſt 
ground, but not in very wet ſoils; in making the 
cuttings, a knot of the former year's wood ſhould 


be 
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be preſerved at the bottom of each. By obſerving 
this few of them will fail. „ 
Ihe beſt ſorts of gooſeberries and currants may 
now be propagated from cuttings, which, if pro- 
perly choſen, and carefully planted, will make good 
plants in one year, and thoſe ſo raiſed are much 
preferable to ſuckers. Te | 
Lay down the ſhoots of lauruſtinus and phillyrea 
this month ; the former of theſe will be rooted well 
in one year, but the latter ſhould remain two years 
before they are diſturbed. 


Work to be done in the FrLowWER-GARrDEN, 


The middle or latter end of the month finiſh 
planting all forts of flower- roots, deſigned to be put 
into the ground befare Chriſtmas ; as tulips, ane- 
monies, ranunculuſes, croc uſes, jonquils, hyacinths, 
narciſſuſes, bulbous iriſes, martagons, orange lily, 
and all ſuch as have been kept above ground ſince 
their leaves decayed in ſummer ; for if any of them 
are ſuffered to remain a few weeks after their leaves 
are decayed, they will puſh out freſh fibres, when 
it will be too late to take them up. Nor ſhould 
they remain long out oftheground, for if ſorne of them 
are kept long, they will decay: ſo that the bul- 
bous- rooted flowers, not taken up at the proper ſea- 
ſon, ſhould not be now diſturbed, leſt thereby they 
be deſtroyed; or, if they live, they will be fo 
weakened, as to prevent their flowering the ſol- 
lowing ſummer, and ſometimes they are two or 
three years before they recover. f 

Tranſplant into the borders of the flower-garden 
moſt ſorts of hardy tuberoſe or fibrous - xooted plants; 
ſuch as holy hocks, Canterbury- bells, French ho- 
neyſuckles, columbines, monks-hoods, daiſies, chry- 
ſanthemums, poly anthuſes, ſweet williams, London 

. | pride, 
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pride, campanulas, the early-flowering aſters, and 


golden-rods, ſpider wort, aſphodel or kingſpear, pi- 


onies, wall-flowers, thaliQrums, eryrgiums, thriſt, 
perennial ſun-flowers, great bluebottle, tuberoſe- 


rooted iriſes, centaureas, double feverfew, double 


camomile, doronicum, cirſiums, caſſida or ſkullcap, 
everlaſting pea, perennial aſtragalus, hardy apocy-" 
nums, perennial poppy, yellow and tangier fumi- 
taries, bean caper, foxgloves, horned. poppy, per- 
ennial navelwort, ſeveral forts of phlox, alyſſum of 
Crete, tree primroſe, rudbeckia or dwarf ſun- flower, 


' Perennial gerantums, St. Pater's-wort, violets, ho- 


neſty or ſatten-flower, globe, ranunculus, lyſima- 
chias, dwarf eiſtuſes, dcuble and ſingle rofe campion, 


Tagged robin, monarda of three ſorts, ruyſchiana, 


double pilewort, with many other ſorts, obſerving 
to intermix them in ſuch manner, that there may 
be a ſucceſſion preſerved throughout the ſeaſon. 


Clean all the borders ficm weeds, and thoſe not 


dug the former month, ſhould be no longer de- 
ferred, obſerving to renew them with freſh earth, 
or very rotten dung, in the manner direQted the 
former month. You may alſo continue to plant 
box-edgings to bordeis where wanted, and repair 
them where decayed: this may be done any time 
before the froſt ſets in, ſo as to freeze the ground. 


gots from froſt, and greatly ſtrengthen them. 
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The pots and boxes of ſeedling flowers ſhould 
now be removed out of their ſhady ſituation, where 
they remained during the heat of ſummer and au- 
tumn, and placed in a warmer Poſition, to enjoy - 
as much of the benefit of the ſun as poſſihle, and 
be ſcreened from cold winds; they ſhould alſo be 
cleaned from weeds, In doing this, great care mult 
be taken not to diaw the bulbs out of the ground; 
for as they are very ſmall, they are eaſily drawn 
out with the roots of the weeds, eſpecially if large, 
or have taken deep root; and after this is done, Felt 
a lit le freſh earth over them, not too thick, leſt 
the roots be buried ſo deep as to rot in the ground, 
eſpecially in {tiff land. | 
The end of this month the pots of choice carna- 
tions ſhoul be placed under cover, to defend them 
from violent rains, ſnow, and ſevere froſt, all which 
are enemies to them; therefore, if planted in ſmall _ 
| hal*penny pots, as directed in the month of Auguſt, 
they may be placed very cloſe tagether in a garden 
frame, or upon a bed arched over with hoops, and 
covered with mats in bad weather, but in mild dry 
ſeaſons they cannot have too much air; or if plunged 
into the ground, or rotten tan up to their rims, to 
prevent the froſt from penetrating quite through to 
their roots, it will be a more ſecure method than to 
let them ſtand upon the ſurface of che ground. - 

The pots of choice auriculas ſhould have their 
decayed leaves taken off, and laid on one fide, or 
placed under cover, to prevent their receiving too 
much wet, which will be apt to rat them, though 
they will endure cold very well; but the latter me- 
thod is moſt eligible, | 5 

Tranſplant moſt, ſorts of flowering ſhrubs. and 
trees; as roſes, honeyſuckles, Spaniſh broom, cy- 
tiſus, laburnums, allhæa frutex, ſpiræas, gelder 
roſe, hlacs, ſcorpion ſena, bladder ſena, virgins 
bower, double flowering peach, almonds, double 
| | flowering 
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flowering cherry, bird cherry, robinia, ſcarlet 
horſe cheſtnut, ſcarlet flowering maple, ſyringa, . 
jaſmines, catalpa, mezereons, upright honey ſuckle, 
trumpet honey ſuekle, flowering raſberry, double 
bramble, cockſpur hawthorn, double hawthorn, 
ſhrub cinquefoi!, cornelian cherry, quick-beam, 
ptivet, cherry plum, ſumach, coceygria, ſea buck- 


thorn, bladder- nut, arbutus, lauruſtinus, Glaſton 
bury-thorn, ſeveral ſorts of ſumach, tamariſks, Ec. 


which, if planted at this ſeaſon, will take root before 
winter, whereby they will be in leſs danger of ſuf- 
fering from drought the following ſpring, and moſt. 


of them flower the next ſummen; whereas thoſe 
removed in ſpring, will require to be conſtantly 
watered in * weather, and rarely flower the ſame 


year: but ſuch ſhrubs as are not hardy, and 


planted at this ſeaſon, muſt have ſome mulch laid 


upon the ſurface of the ground about their ſtems in : 


winter, to prevent the froſt from penetrating to 


their roots: but this ſhould not be done till the froſt - 
comes on; before- which time- the mulch- will do. 
more harm than good, by preventing the rain from 
| entering to their roots. | 


Clean the walks and lavens near your wilderneſſes 
of the leaves fallen from the trees, for if ſuffered to 
rot upon the graſs, they will greatly injure it; and 


if they remain upon gravel-walks to rot, they: wall. 
diſcolour the gravel, and render it unſightly: and 


large gravel- walks, ſeldom uſed im winter, mi 


now be trenched up, and laid in ridges, Which will 
V revent weeds and moſs from growing, and pre- 


ſerve the gravel freſh. But this is only to be prac- 
tiſed : where they are not uſed in winter, or not ſuf- 


ficient help allowed to roll them conſtantly. 


Prune flowering. ſhrubs as roſes, honeyſuekles, 
ſpiræas, c. taking off ſuckers from their roots, 
which, if ſuffered to remain, will ſtarve the old 


plants, and prevent: their flowering; the lilae, in 


particular, which generally ſends forth great num- 
bers, 
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bers, if they are not annually taken off, will ſpread 
over the ground to a great diſtance, and make a 
thicket; but the trees will not flower near ſo well, 
as when kept clear and ſingle. Theſe ſuckers, if 
wanted, may be planted in the nurſery, where, in 
two or three years time, they will get ſtrength 
enough to be tranſplanted where they are to remain. 
Where there is ground deſigned to be laid out 
for pleaſure, either in a flower garden or wilder- 
neſs, which cannot be got 1eady be planting before 
the ſpring, there ſhould now be no time loſt, in pre- 
paring it, that it may be expoſed to the froſt in 
winter, which will mellow it; beſides, if the froſt 
continue long, it may prevent working till the ſea- 
ſon be too far ſpent for planting in the ſpring, where- 
by a whole ſeaſon will be loſt. 
The beginning of this month plant cuttings of 
the double chryſanthemums, both white and yellow, 
in pots filled with good earth, placed in a ſhady ſi- 
tuation, obſerving to water them frequently in a 
dry ſeaſon. They will ſoon take root, if under a 
common frame, protected from froſt in winter, 
with as much air as poſſible in mild weather, and 
the plants will be ftrong enough by ſpring, to plant 
in the borders of the flower-garden ; by this method 
they will all have double flowers, but the plants ſo 
propagated will ſoon become barren, and produce 
no ſeeds. | 8 | 85 
In this month put the bulbous roots of tulips, 
hyacinths, jonquils, nareiſſuſes, Sc. upon glaſſes 
filled with water, to flower in rooms early in the 
ſpring: they ſnould have as much free air as poſ- 
ſible, while the weather continues mild; for if 
kept in cloſe rooms, their leaves and ſtalks will be 
drawn up fo weak, that their flower- ſtalks will not 
be able to ſupport the flowers as they ſhould; there- 
fore they ſhould not be ſet in rooms, until the 
flowers are almoſt ready to opon; nor expoſed to 
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bad weather, after they begin to put out their 
leaves; ſo that if placed ncar the windows of a = 
green-houſe, where they may have free air in mild | 
weather, and be ſcreened from cold, they will pro- 
duce much ſtronger flowers. The glaſſes for this 
purpoſe are now well contrived, and ſo generally 
known, as to lender their deſcription unnecęſſary. 


Plants now in flexer in the PLEASURE-GARDEN. . 


Several ſorts. of ſtarworts (and in open mild ſea- 
ſons there ſtill continue Africans, French marigolds, 
marvel of Peru, balſamine, ſweet-ſmelling reſeda, 
amaranthus tricolor and cockſcomb, gomphrena 
with white and purple flowers, palma Chriſti, dia- 
mond ficoides, and ſome other tender annual plants,) 
ſeveral ſorts of golden-rod, autumnal crocuſes, yel- 
low autumnal amaryllis, cyclamens, colchicums, 
China pinks, ſweet ſultans, polyanthuſes, auriculas, 
three-coloured violets or heart's-eaſe, China ſtar- 
wort of three colours, oriental perſicaria, chryſan- 
themum creticum, linaria, ſtock-gillilowers, phy- 
ſalis, buphthalmum, tuberoſes, Guernſey lily, bel- 
ladonna lily, rudbeckia or dwarf ſun- flower, he- 
liotropium, oriental bugloſs, American. dogſbane of | 1 
ſeveral ſorts, aſclepias of three or four forts, ſnap- | 
dragon, ſaffron, baſtard ſaffron, double feverfew,, 
convolvuluſes of ſeveral forts, ſweet-ſcented peas, . 
lapines, Venus looking-glaſs, Venus navelwort, : 1 
double thorn- apple, centaurea of ſeveral ſorts, '} 
hawk-weeds, ſome ſingle anemonies, ſun-flowers,' | 
Indian ſcabious, broad-leaved phlox, trachelium, 
dianthera, eupatoriums, alyſſon fruticoſum, dia- 
cocephalum of ſeveral ſorts, oriental ſage, helenia, 
honey wort, autumnal gentian, old-man's-head-pink, 
ſeveral ſoits of lychnis, double ſopewort, Tra- 
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deſcant's ſpiderwort, commelina, chelone, ſome 

| forts of ſcrophularia, tobacco aconite with large 
blue flowers, wholeſome  wolfsbanes, campanula 
Patula, with ſome others, | | 


Hardy trees and ſbrubs now in flower. 


Arbutus, or the ſtrawberry-tree, late flowering 
honeyſuckle, evergreen honeyſuckle, althæa fru- 
tex, paſſion- flower, cytiſus lunatus, ketmia ſyriaca, 
lauruſtinuſes, monthly roſe, muſk roſe, ſhrub 
cinquefoil, flowering raſberry, male ciſtus, phlo- 
mis, hamamelis, double pomegranate, ſcorpion ſe- 
na, agnus caſtus, pyracantha in fruit, euonymus or 
ſpindle-tree in fruit, groundſel- tree, ſeveral forts 
of ſumach, tamariſk, eaſtern bladder ſenna, bigno-' 
nia or trumpet-flower, hydrangea, itea, clethra, 
Spaniſh broom, lucea broom, red ſpiræa, white 
American ſpiræa, galeopſis fruteſcens, American 
trailing arbutus, ſhrubby St. John's-wort, with 
ſome others: | F 


MrpicixAxl PLANTS which may now be gathered: 


for uſe. 


Calamus aromaticus-roots, winter cherry, whol- 
| ons wolfsbane-root, arum roots, aſarabacca-roots, 
erbeiry-fruir, ſaffron, beet-root, eringo-root, aſh- 
ttee- ſeed, henbane-roet and ſeed, juniper-berries, 
 Hvage-ſeed, valerian root, ſavin, ſopewort-roat, ſea 
lavender- root, ſcorzonera-1oot, ſkirret- root. 


Work tobe done in the GREEN-HousE, and ST ovx. 


The beginning of this month, if not done the 
former, remove your orange-trees into the green- 
boufe, obſerving, as already directed, to do it in a 
dey diy; as allo to clean their heads and 2 RR | 

LES ore 
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fore they are houſed, and ſtir the earth on the top 


of the tubs or pots, adding a little very rotten neat's 
dung, which will refreſh the trees, and prevent 
moſs from growing on the tubs or pots. 

Alfo carry into the conſervatory your tender ge- 
raniums, double Indian naſturtium, Spaniſh jaſ- 
mines, azorian jaſmines, yellow Indian jaſmines, 
meſembryanthemi, ſedums, cotyledons, amber-tree, 
ſorrel-tree, malabar nut, lecnurus, hermannias, di- 
oſma, celaſtrus Africanus, phylica, lotus ſancti Ja- 


cobi, ſtriped and ſpotted aloes, kleinias, arctotuſes, 


Canary campanula, ſifyrinchiums, elichryſums, 
clutia, arbor molle, chironia, lyciums, watſonia, 
Ixia, African wood ſorrel, gladiolus Indicus, In- 
dian flowering reed, lentiſcus, ſolanums, phyſalis 


fruteſcens, Perſian cyclamen, African king's ſpear, 


with many other ſorts, hardy encugh to remain 
abroad until morning froſts come on, when they 
ſhould be removed into ſhelter; but they maſt have 
as much free air as poſſible, when they age in the 
houſe, during the continuance of mild days ; for if 
too cloſe ſhut up when firſt houſed, they will take 
damp, and their leaves ſometimes decay and fall off: 
they muſt alſo be frequently refreſhed with water, 
and the decayed leaves conſtantly picked off, _ 
I he tan-beds in the ſtove not already renewed, 

muſt now be no longer deferred ; for the cold in- 
creaſing, will check the tender exotics, if not 
placed into new beds; in doing which take care not 
to plunge the pots into the bark until it begins to 
warm ; nor ſhould they be put deep, if it be too 
hot, in which place it will be ſafer to plunge them 
but a ſmall depth at firft, until the violent heat is 
abated; for if the roots of the plants are ſcorched, 
they rarely recover again. Alfo obſerve to waſh 


the leaves and ſtems of plants as have contracted 


filth, or are infeſted with inſeQs ; otherwiſe they 


vill ſpread themſelves over all thoſe near them, and 


be very injurious to them. 
; . Toward 
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Toward the latter end of the month ſhelter the 


myrtles, oleanders, cytiſuſes, dorias, gum ciſtus, 


common aloe, candy tuſt-tree, oſteoſpermum, per- 
ennial bupthalmum, worm-wood, royenias, olives, 
tetragonias, large magnolia, Indian bay, African 


tanſey, beliotropiums, cliffortia, wackendorfia, 
ſhrubby aſter, and other hardy exotic plants; at 
which time all the plants in the green-houſe ſhould 


be placed in ſuch manner, that the branches may 
not interfere with each other, but that their heads 
may ſtand ſingle, and the air freely paſs between 
tem.” : | | : 
The ananas or pine apples which are to fruit the 
next ſeaſon, and have been kept during the laſt 
ſummer either under frames or in a nurſery-ſtove, 
muſt now be placed in the hark-bed in the ſtove, 
where they are deſigned to remain to ripen their 
fruit, to enjoy a proper degree of heat; and dur- 
ing the winter they muſt be refreſhed frequently 
with water, which in hard froſts ſhould be placed 


in the ſtove twenty-four hours before it be uſed, 


but not too near the fre- place or flues, leſt it be 
made too warm, but only to acquire a proporti- 
onable warmth with the air of the houſe; for if 
their fibres be much dried in winter, the plants will 
receive ſo great injury as to render the fruit ſmall ; 


and by this negle& alſo many times the young 


plants, raiſed from the laſt year's crowns and off- 
ſets, are brought to fruit, which were not deſigned 
for fruiting until the following year; and fo conſe- 
quently their fruit will be very ſmall, and of little 


value: but on the other hand, there mult be great 


care taken not to give thera too much water, nor 
repeat it too often, for much wet will be equally 
injurious to them. 58 . 

The beginning of this month, if the ſeaſon has 
proved ſo favourable as to permit the tender plants 


to remain long abroad, ſhould now be removed 


into 
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into the love the following ſorts; American vibur- 
num of ſeveral ſorts, acacias, apocynums, Indian 
flowering reed, coral-tree, lotus ſancti Jacobi, Afri- 


can aloes, torch thiſtles, malpighia, tithymals, he- 


manthus, phillyrea capenſis, Indian figs,  volkba- 
meria, protea, fiddle wood, turnera, ſolanums, hi- 


biſcus of ſeveral ſorts, juſticia, tree phytghaccs, 
myrtus Zzey lanica, euphorbia of ſeveral ſorts, and 


ſuch other plants as will bear the open air in ſum- 
mer; which ſhould be. firſt placed in the green- 


houſe for a fortnight or three weeks, to enjoy free 
air; and toward the middle of the month they muſt 


be placed in the ſtove, to remain during winter. 
Toward the end of the month, as the nights 
grow cold, begin to make fires in the ſtoves; but 


do this with caution; for if the heat be too great, 
it will cauſe the plants to ſhoot, whereby they will 
be weakened; and the ſeaſon being too far advanced 
to permit their ſhoots to grow ſtrong, their leaves 
will often decay and fall off. Obſerve alſo to re- 
freſh the plants with water pretty often; for when 
fires are made in the ſtove, they will dry the air of 
the houſe, and occaſion the plants to perſpire more 
freely than before, whereby they will require more 


dene give it not in large quantities, but rather 
fre 


equently, and no more than ſufficient to reach 
their fibres toward the bottom of the pots, at each 
time. When their leaves decay, they muſt be 
picked off, and the ſtove conſtantly kept clear from 
the fallen leaves, cobwebs, or any other filth 
which not only renders the houſe neat, but is very 
neceſſary to preſerve the plants in health. 


Plants now in flower in the Gxztxn-Houss, and 


STOVE. 


The ſcarlet flowering geranium, geranium with 
an afarabacca leaf, meſembryanthemi of ſeveral 
ſorts, cotyledons, chryſanthemums, Spaniſh jaſ- 


mine, 
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mine, Arabian jaſmine, ilex-leaved lantana, Indian 
yellow jaſmine, ar ctotus, Perſian cyclamens, aloes, 
of many kinds, Canary campanula, caſſia baha- 
menſis, ſenſi.ive and humble plants, Guernſey lily, 
pelladonna lily, ſeveral ſorts of paſſion- flower, leo- 


nurus, euphor bia of ſeveral ſorts, alcea groſſulariæ 8 
folio, double-flowering myrtle, yucca Indica, poly- 

gala arboreſcens, ſhrubby St. John's- wort from Mi- | 
norca, papaya, hibiſcus of ſeveral ſorts, ſc necio fo- 

lio retuſa, opuntia, plumeria, turnera, ſherardia, IT 
malpighia, cena ſpuria, Iimodorum with purple 

flowers, ſolanums, conyza, martynia, clutia, mil- be t 

leria, lantana, rauvolfia, maranta, ginger, coſtus, F inri 

' ſalvia Africana, arum cauleſcens, a um ſcandens, to p 

ſpigelia, dioſma, polyanthes, crinum, phytolacca, then 

piercea, kleinia, craſſula, African king':-ſpear, ig no 

phylica, pancratium, baſſella, plumbago, Zygo- the 

phyllum, acacia, hzmanthus, double oleander, lo- of t 

tus Sancti Jacobi, branching aſter from the Cape of ſtror 

Good Hope, with blue flowers, Canary lavender, | with 

graſs-leaved African marigold, volkhameria, ama- to t} 

kyllis with ciliated leaves, and ſome others. | eat 
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is mild. By this method artichokes may be pre- 


| left the froſt ſhould ſet in before they have finiſhed. 
Theſe ridges of earth will be ſufficient to preſerve 


NO VR MBE Ro 7 
Work ts be done in the KrTcuen-GARDEN., | 


Tu E ground between the artichokes muſt now 
be trenched, and the earth between the roots laid 
in ridges over them equally on the ſides and tops, 
to prevent their injury by froſt; which will preſerve 
them much better than long dung, as is by ſome 
ignorant perſons uſed. But before this be done, 
the plants ſhould be cut off quite cloſe to the ſurface | 
of the ground, unleſs where there are ſome very 


ſtrong plants knit for fruit, hich may be tied up 


with a ſmall hay-band, and the earth laid up cloſe 


to them to preſerve. them from freſt'; but if the 


weather ſhould aſterwards be ſevere, the roots 
muſt be covered over with a little dry litter, which 
ſhould always be taken off again when the weather 


ſerved all the winter; but in mild ſeaſons, this 
work ſhould. be deferred to the end of this month 
or beginning of the next: for when earthed too ar- 
iy, they are apt to ſhoot through the ridges of 
earth before Chriſtmas, and are then in dan er of 


being cut off by freſt; fo that where there is but a 


ſmall quantity, which may be earthed in a little 
time, it ſhould be done as late in the ſeaſon as the 


mild weather will permit; but in gardens where 


there are great quantities, they muſt begin earlier, 


the artichokes in all common winters; but if the 
fic. happens to be very ſevere, as it was in the 
15 5 L. winter 


* 
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winter 1757-8, lay ſtraw, long dung, peas-haulm, 
fern, or tanners bark over the ridges, which, if ei- 


ther of theſe coverings be laid pretty thick, will en- 


tirely ſecure them fiom being deſtioyed; but this 
covering ſhould be removed as foon as the ſevere 
froſt is over. | ets 


- 


The aſparagus-beds not dreſſed. the laſt month, 


thould not be deferred any longer than the begin- 
ning of this; theiefore the haulm ſhould be cut 


down, and the weeds ſhould be hoed from off the 
beds in the alleys, where they muſt be buried; and 


the earth ſpread over the beds, in the manner di- 
reed in the former month. | | | 


In mild weather the cauliflower and lettuce plants 


under glaſſes or in frames, ſhould have as much 
free air as poſſible, by ſetting off the glaſſes every 
day in dry weather, and in wet they ſhould be kept 
over them; but raiſe them on one ſide with props, 
to let in as much air as poſſible, for much wet will 


cauſe them to rot: nor muſt they be too cloſely co- 


vered, leſt they draw up too weak, which will en- 
danger them, if much froſty weather without ſun 


in the day-time ſucceeds, when they will require 


to be cloſely covered, perhaps for ſeveral days to- 
,, | 1 
Sow peas, and plant beans in dry weather, to 
ſucceed thoſe planted in the former month; and 
draw earth to the ſtems of peas and beans already 
come up, which will preſerve them from injury by 
the froſt. | e 
Sow ſallet-herbs upon moderate hot-beds; as let- 
tuce, creſſes, muſtard, rape, radiſh, turnip, Sc. 
wat the table may be conſtantly furniſhed with 
them; and in dry weather take up full grown en- 
dive, and lay it into trenches to blanch, obſerving 
always to place it horizontally on the ſides of the 
ridges towards the ſun, that the wet may run off, 
otherwiſe it will rot the plants: earth up celery to 
blanch it, being careful not to bury the heart of the 
| plants; 
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plants; but this work mult always be done in dry 
weather. | | 
PDung and trench the ground deſigned for early 
crops, laying it in ridges until wanted, which will 
be of great ſervice to refreſh and ſweeten the 
ground; and where the land is ſtiff, the froſt will 
mellow and ſoften it; beſides, by getting as much 
of this work performed as can be conveniently, it 
will put the buſineſs forward in the ſpring, when 
many other things are required to be done. | 

The beginning of this month ſow carrots and ra- 
diſhes on warm borders, near pales and hedges, to 
come early in the ſpring, if not performed the latter 
end of the laſt month; if ſo, there may be more 
ſeeds ſown. the latter end of this, whereby there 
will be a greater chance of ſucceſs, 

The ſpinach, onions, and other crops ſown in | 
July and Auguſt, muſt be conſtantly cleared from « 
weeds, which will overſpread the crops, and, by 
detaining the moiſture, cauſe them to rot. | 8 

Pick all decayed leaves off the cauliflower plants, 
and draw earth up to the ſtems of thoſe under belt 
or hand- glaſſes, being careful not to draw the earth 
into their hearts, for that will deſtroy them. 

Make het- beds for aſparagus to ſupply the table 
at Chriſtmas; theſe will not produce fo large nor ſo 


- 20 many heads as beds made the beginning of January, 
and nor will they be near ſo well-coloured : ſo that per- . | 
ady = ſons defirous to have green well-coloured aſparagus, ” . 
by IF ſhould not make beds at this time. | 

| FF Take up the roots of carrots, parſnips, potatoes, | 
et- al beets, ſalſafy, ſcorzonera, large-rooted parſley, TE 4 
Fe Sc. toward the end of this month, and lay them in g 
ith ſand, where they may be defended from froſt, wet, | 
bs and vermin. For froſt and much wet will deſtroy = 
ing them, and vermin will devour the roots; where : 
1 this is neglected, ſhould the ground be frozen up 
ff, for any continuance, there will be no poſſibility of 
„ getting the roots out of the ground for uſe; and 
he NC . when 
ts; | 
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when the froſt is over, thoſe left in the ground will 
ſoon decay, | . 
If tbis month prove dry and froſty, you muſt car. 
ry qung into the quarters of the kitchen-garden, 
that it may be ready When wanted to dig the 
ground, which will forward your affairs greatly. 
Ihe rot obſerving this, often cauſes a great hurry 
of buſineſs, which ought to be avoided as much as 
poſſible; and whenever this happens, many things 
are either entirely negle ed, or ſlighted over too 
careleſs]y, | : | 

Freſh tie the reed-hedges with ofiers, if not done 
the former month, otherwiſe the ſtrong winds 
which uſually happen at this ſeaſon will tear them 
from the ſtakes and break the reeds, rendering them 
ti oubleſome to repair. | | 

Hot-beds either for ſalleting, cucumbers, or an 


other purpoſe, muſt be carefully attended at this 


ſcaſon; the nights being long and cold, and the 
days froſty, wet, or foggy, little air can be given 
them, whereby the plants often grow mouldy and 
rot off ; and the heat of the beds heing often great] 
abated either by rain or ſnow, renders it Afgcul 
to manage them at this ſeaſon. | 

Autumnal cauliflowers ſhould now be carefully 
looked over two or three times a week, to break 
down the leaves over the heads that appear, to 
guard them from wet and morning fioſts, Which 
will diſcolour thoſe expoſed thereto, and pull up the 
heads full grown for uſe, | 


 Pradudts of the KITCHEN-CARDEN. 
 Cabbages, ſavoys, cauliflowers which were ſown 
in May, browncole or borecole, ſome late arti- 
chokes, red cabbages, ſpinach, ſpronts of cabbages, 
Onions, leeks, garlick, rocambole, ſhallats, turnips, 
.bects, carrots, parſnips, ſkirrets, ſalſafy, potatoes, 
ſcorzenera, ktorſe-radiſh, Jeruſalem artichokes, 


black 
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black arid white Spaniſh radiſhes, large-rooted - 


paiſley, ſage, coleworts, mulhrooms, and on the 


hot-beds ſome aſparagus, Oc. i 
For fallets; lettuce, crefſes, turnip, muſtard; corn 
ſallet, coriander, burnet, and other ſmall herbs from 
hot-beds or warm borders near walls; as alſo en- 
dive, celery, and, if the ſeaſon be mild, ſome 
brown, Dutch, and common cabbage lettuces. 
For ſoups; beets, cardoons, thyme, celery, cher- 
vil, marigoid, winter ſavory, hyſſop, ſorrel, parſley, 


pot marjoram, with ſome others. | 
Mort ts be dame in the FRUIT-GARDEN. | 


If the ſeaſon be mild you may Kill prune peach- 


trees, netarines, apricots, pear-trees, apple-trees, 


vines, and other kinds of fruit-trees, againſt walls, 
eſpaliers, or ſtandards ; but defer it not too late in 
the month, eſpecially if the ſeaſon be inclinable to 
hard froſt and ſnow, particularly the tender kinds of 
ſtone fruit ; becauſe great ſnows ſucceeded by ſe- 
vere froſt ſometimes hurt the branches of the trees, 
when the wounds are freſh; but pears and apples 
are not in much danger of injury, | 
Diveſt your fig-trees of all their late fruit, which, 
if left on, will rot and infe& the tender branches; 
then nail the ſhoots cloſe to the wall, whereby they 
will be protected from froſt much better than if left 
at a diſtance, Alſo place pannels of reeds before 
them, if the froſt ſhould be very ſevere in winter, 
which will preſerve the young fruiting branches 
from being killed, and cauſe the fruit to come out 
much earlier the following ſpring, than thoſe left 
open; andfig-trees growing againſt eſpaliers ſhould 
be loofened, and their branches tied together and 
covered with hay-hands, ſtraw, or peas-haulm, to 
proteQt them from froſt ; by which management a 
good crop may be conſtantly obtained. ; 
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Fruit-trees planted the former month for ſtand- 
ards ſhould be carefully ſtaked,” and thoſe againit 
walls and eſpaliers muſt be faſtened, to prevent, 
their being diſplaced by the wind, whereby their 
new fibres ſent forth from their roots ſince planted, 
would be deſtroyed, to their great prejudice. A 
_ obſerve to lay ſome mulch upon the ſurface of the 
ground about their roots (where not done already,) 
to prevent the froſt from penetrating the ground to 
their roots, 

The beginning of this month tranſplant fruit. trees 
upon a warm dry ſoil, if the weather be mild; but 
it would have been better done the former month, 
hecauſe the ground being then warm, the trees put 
gut. fibres very ſoon after planting, which ſtrengthens 
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them to endure the cold; whereas thoſe late plant- 9 
ed, rarely take Treſh rooting until the ſpring. 3 3 
Plant poof: berries, raſbernies, ſtrawberries, and A 
cur. ants if the weather be mild; ; and dig between = 
rooſt ber ies and currants formerly planted, to clear 1 


the ground from weeds ; but firſt prune the trees, 
hat there may be no litter afterwaid's ; and if you. 
want ground for kitchen herbs, plant coleworts for 
{pring uſe among them. 

Clear the ſtrawberry-beds from weeds and run- 
ners, and dig up the alleys between the beds, ſpread- 
ing a little of the earth upon the beds, which will 

greatly ſtrengthen them; but if the ground be very 
poor, it will be proper to ſpread a little very roten 
dung over them, which will be very ſerviccable. 

if any late fruits ai e ſtill remaining upon the trees, 
gather them the tilt dry day; for if they are ſuf⸗ 
fered to hang longer, they will be in danger of pe- 
riſhing by fioſt and wet: and the fine winter pears 
and apples gathered the laſt month, muſt now be 
packed up cloſe in baſkets, with dcuble papers at 
their bottom and round their ſides; and when the 

fruit is placed therein, there ſhould be a good co- 
vering of wheat firaw lad over the paper, and 


placed 
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placed where neither froſt nor too much air can get 


to them, otherwiſe they will periſh, or their ikins 


ſhrink in a ſhort time. 


Far ITS in Prime. 


- Pears ;. ſucre-vert, la Chaſſerie, la marquiſe, 
chat-brule, le beſidery, craſane or bergamot cra- 
ſane, Martin ſec, Pamadote, Lowfe-bonne, colmar, 
St. german, bezy de chaumontelle, petit oin, vir- 


gouleuſe, Spaniſh bonc etien, ambrette, an. ſome 


others. 
Apples; rennette griſe, aromatic pippin, non- 


»parel), golden pippin, calviſſe rouge, calville blanc, 


courpendu, fenouillette, Herefor dire Pearmair, 


Holland pippin, French pippin, Kentith pippin, 


| harvey-apple, pile's cullet, golden ruler, wheete?s 


ruſſet, winter queening, winter pearmain, pear 
1ſt, with ſome others of leſs note. 


Bullace, cheſtnu's, hazlenuts, walnuts, medlart, 


ſervices, almonds, with ſome late grapes. 
Worb to be done in the Nuxs ER. 


If, in the former month, you could not complete 
tranſplanting the trees in the nurſery, it may-be con- 
tinued the beginning of this; for when completed 
early in the ſeaſon, new fibr es will puſh out from 
their roots before winter; whereas all trees planted 
at the end of this month, or in the two following, 
ſeldom put out roots untik f pring; the ground being 


then rendered cold, vegetation is at a ſtand, till the 
warmth of the ſpring puts the } Juices into motion 


again. 
Lay mulch upon the ſurface of the round about 


the ſtems of new planted trees, to prevent the fraſt 


from penetrating their roots, which often deſtroys 
the young fibres, and greatly weakens, and in very 
wet ground frequently kills them. 15 


L 4 Continue 
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Continue to carry dung into ſuch parts of the 
nurſery as requi:e it, in dry weather, and ſpread it 


upon the ſurface of the ground between the trees, 


that the rain in winter may waſh the ſalts into the 
ground before it is dug up in the ſpring. - 


Where you intend new plantations in ſpring,” 


the ground ſhould now be prepared by trenching #t 
well, and laying it in ridges, that the froft may 
mellow it. | $5 


Faſten all new planted trees with ſakes, tc. that 


the ſtrong winds at this time may not difplace them. 


Hardy exotic trees or ſhrubs in pots, ſhould now 


be plunged either into the earth, or ſome old tan- 
bed in a warm ſituation, to prevent the froſt from 
freezing the roots through the ſides of the pots, 
which is often deſtructive jo them while young.- 
The beds of young. ſeedling exotic trees or ſhrubs 


ſhould now be protected from ſevere froſt, by 


plunging the pots in the manner before- mentioned, 
and arching them over with hoops, and covering 


them with mats before the froſt is ſevere, or laying 


peas-haulm, or other light covering over them; 
which muſt be taken off in mild weather. 


Fork to be done in the FLOWER-GARDEN, 


The beginning of this. month all the bulbous. 


rovted flowers deſigned for planting before Chriſt- 
mas, ſhould be planted ; for if deferred till late in 
the manth, there is ſeldom '1me enough for them to 
ſtrike roots before the froſt comes on, which will 
prevent them, whereby they will be in danger of 
ſuffering by this neglect. | TH 
The boxes and pots of ſeedling bulbous-ronted 
flowers ſhould now he placed in a warm ſituation, 
to enjoy the ſun and be ſcreened from cold winds. 
Cut down the ſtalks of late flowering plants be- 


ginnirg to decay, ard rake over the borders of ihe 


pleaſure-garden to ſtir the ſurface of the ground, 
which 
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Canterbury- bells, 


the froſt from injuring them 
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which will prevent weeds and moſs fiom, growing; 
being careful not to ſtir the earth too deep, leſt the 
roots ſhould be injured. 

If the ſeaſon continues mild tranſplant peonies, 
monk's-hood, flag-leaved irifes, and many other 
knobbed-rooted plants, as alſo lychniſes, veronicas, 
London-pride, fraxinella, gen- 
tianella, yellow gentian, late flowering ſtarworts 
and golden-rods, wall-flowers, French honeyſuckle,. 
honeſty, double rocket, double roſe campion, and 
other hardy fibrous-rooted plants, though it would 


have been better if performed the former month; 


becauſe if the ſroſt ſhould ſet in ſoon after they are 
planted, it will prevent their taking root. | 
'The beds of feedling bulbous-rooted flowers not 


removed the laft ſeaſon, ſhould be raked over, to 


prevent weeds and moſs growing, if not done the 
former months; and freſh earth ſnould he ſpread 
over their ſur face, as alſo tanners bark, to prevent 
and when there is a 
probability of very ſevere froſt, if the beds are co- 
vered over with ne rotten tan, it will ſecure the 
young roots effeQually. 

The pots of choice auriculas and carnations muſt 


be ſhekered from hard rains, froſt, and ſnow, by 


covering them with mats, cloths, or frames where 


they can be ſpared; but where there is not conve- 


niency of either ſott, they ſhould be laid down on 
one fide to prevent the moiſture from ſoaking into 
the earth, which often rots them. 
It the ſeaſoncontinnes mild, the following flower- 
ing-ſhrabs may be yet tranſplanted ; roſes, lilacs,” 
ſyringas, jaſmines, mins. ſpiræa frutex, ho- 
ney ſuckle, hypericum frutex, colutea, bladder nut, 
hydrangea, rhododendron, arbutus, viburnum, ſcar- 
let horſe cheſnut, and moſt other hardy flowering- 
ſhrube,-1f the ſoil be dry where planted, otherwiſe 
it Is better to deſer it till February. 


3 Turn 
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Turn over compoſts prepared for pots or borders, 
that the parts may be equally mixed, and receive 
the benefit of air and froſt to ſweeten them, and 
render them looſer. And prepare freth co poſts at 
this ſeaſon, that there may not be wanting a ſupply - 
the following year; for it is much better to have 
three or four ſtocks under each other, that they may 
he the longer, whereby they will be better melior- 
ated and prepared for uſe ; for if their pacts be not 
well mixed, the plants will not thrive near ſo well. 

Toward the latter end cf this month, if the ſea- 
ſon prove wet or froſty, the beds of choice anemo- 
nics, ranunculuſes, and hyacinths, beginning to 
appear above ground, ſhould be .arched over with 
hoops, covered with mats or cloths in bad weather, 
and to prevent the froſt from penetrating the roots, 
and keep off heavy rains and ſnow, which, if per- 
mitted to ſoak into the beds, will often cauſe the 
roots to rot in ſpring: but as the hyacinth rarely 
comes up ſo ſoon, the bed may be covered with 
old tan five or ſix inches thick, which will prevent 
the froſt from penetrating the ground, and ſecure 
the roots. e 

The wilderneſs quarters ſnould now be trimmed 
and dug between the trees, if negle cted the ſormer 
months, which will render it neat, and encourage 
the growth of the trees; but where flower-roots 
grow, care mult be taken not to deſtroy them. 

In very wet or froſty weater, when little work 
can be done in the garden, prepare feeds ready for 
ſowing in ſpring, and make a large quantity of 
numbers to Jabel your choice flowers; and be ſure 
to prepare your tools, that they may be ready when 
the weather is favourable. 
Roll and pole your graſs well, for the ground 
being moiſtened, the roller will preſs it cloſe, which 


will make the graſs fine, and be a great advantage 
to the ſward. „„ | 


Keep 
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Keep the gravel-walks clean from weeds and 
moſs, for now they will ſpread greatly, and be dif- 
ticult to cradicate in the ſpring. | 


Plants now in flower i in the ben air. 


Some ſorts of 5 ſtarworts, two or three ſorts of 
golden-rods, annual ſtock-gilliflower, double col- 
chicum, heart's-caſe or panſies, three or four ſors 
of perennial ſun-flowers, plumbago or lead-worr, 
Indian ſcahious, tron-coloured fox-glove, 61d-man's- 


Sr clinopodiums, awd helenias. 


head pink, antirrhinum, tanſey-l: aved ox-eye; antl 
if the ſeaſon is mild, ſome ſinzle anemonies, and 


polyanthus reit Where ch were not e, 


the laſt ſummer; as alſo the purple ragwort, eupa- 


Hardy trees and Grabs now in flower. 


Arbutus, or ſtrawberry-tree with flowers and 


ripe fruit, lauruſtinus, ſome late muſk roſes, paſ- 


ſion- flower, clematis bcetica, medicago fruteſcens, 
geniſta ſpinoſa, and in mild ſeaſons, the eaſtern co- 
lutea diervilla, pyracantha, cretan meſpilus, ard 
two ſorts of euony mus in fruit, - 


Mzpiecmat PLANTS which may now b gathered 


for 4d | 


Cant aromaticus- roots, iris-roots, aſparagus- : 


roots, f wallow-wort- roots, beet- roots, elecampane- 
roots, eryngo- roots, fennel-roots, henbane- root, 
artichoke- roots, ſavin, ee ſkir bene, 
tormentil-rot. | 1 cs THEE 


Work to be dei in ihe Germanen, and Srovs. 


The beginning ot this month all the hardy exotic 
plants per mitted to remain abroad till this time, but 
require 


1 


% 
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require protection in winter, ſhould be removed in- 
to the green-houle, or place defigned for them in 
winter; and now it is full time to place the plants in 
the order they are to remain all the winter; in do- 
ing which, obſerve to place the talleſt plants back- 
ward, and to let them ſlope down gradually toward 
the front; but not placed ſo cloſe as that their 
branches may interfere, for that will greatly injure 
their heads. | 2 
In mild weather the hardy exotic plants fhould 
have as much free air as poſſible admitted to them, 
by opening the glaſſes every day; and the plants 
{hould be daily looked over to ſee which want wa- 
ter: for there are ſome ſorts requiring to be watered 
| | three or four times a week, when others do not 
1 above once; therefore they mult not be all watered 
at the ſame time, but only ſuch as require it; this 
ſhouid be performed in a morning, that the damp 
may paſs off before the windows are cloſe ſhut in 
. the evening, otherwiſe it will injure the plants. 
5 Alſo frequently pick off all decayed leaves from 
1 | the plants, and not permit them to fall among the 
ts and tubs, making a litter in the houſe, and as 
they rot will infe@ the air; which being imbibed 
| by the plants, will cauſe them to change their leaves 
| | to a pale ſickly complex ion. 

As the cold advances, the fires in the ſtove ſhould 
de increaſed proportionably, being careful not to 
overheat the air, leſt the plants ſhoots too freely, 

A which is injurious to them; nor ſhould it be too 
| | cold, leſt their leaves decay and fall off, and the ex- 
treme parts of the plants periſh : therefore the ſuc- 
ceſs in managing tender exotic plants, greatly de- 
pends on keeping the air of the ſtove in a proper 
temperature, and duly proportioning the quantity 
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| cf water at this ſeaſon of the year. 8 
"Ke In winter pick off all decayed leaves from the 
| tender plants in the ſtove, and clean their leaves 
| and ſterns fromthe filth they are very ſubject to con 
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t,t, and waſh off all inſets, which often infeſt 
many, but eſpecially the coffee-tree. 7 

The anana or pine-apple plants muſt not be ſuf- 
fered to remain longer in the bark-beds under frames 
than the beginning of the month, when they ſhould 
be removed into the ſtove, obſerving to do it in a 
warm day, and place them in a warm ſituation, 
without which they ſeldom produce fruit: this is 
only to be underſtood of thoſe kept in a dry ſtove 


in winter, for where there is a tan- bed in the ſtove, 


the plants muſt be placed in it before this time. 


Plants in flower in the GxkEN-Hous E, and Stove, 
Several ſorts of aloes, ſome geraniums, ſedum 


arboreſcens. cotyledons, arctotus, phylica, leonurus 


two ſorts, Canary campanula, candytuft-tree, yel- 
low Indian jaſmine, Indian naſturtium with a dou- 
ble flower, Spaniſh jaſmine, American and ilex- 
leaved lantana, ſenecio folio retuſo, large blue vir- 
ginian ſtarwort, double-flowered myrtle, caſſia ba- 
hamenſis, papaw-tree, chryſanthemum arboreſ- 


cens, Aſrican ſhrubby doria, perennial buphthal- 


mum, Canary baſe-horehound, Indian flowering ' 
reed, malpighia mali punici facie, cacalia, ſenſitive 
plants, azorian jaſmine, clutia, tetragona, ſeveral 
ſorts of meſembryanthemi, craſſulas, guajava, poin- 
ciana, crinum, melocattus minor, piper, arum ſcan- 


dens, turnera, African ſhrubby ſage with blue 


flowers, Perſian cyclamen, African aſphodel, gna- 
phalium two or three ſorts, teucricum bœticum, he- 
liotropium- Canarienfe, apocynums, of iental ptar- 
mica, chryſocoma, ſtœchas with ſawed leaves, two 
or three ſorts of paſſion-flower, African ſhrubby 


mallow, ſhabby heliotrope from Peru, branching 
_ China ſtarwort, crinum with blue umbellated flowers, 


African wood ſorrel with large purple flowers, an- 


thericums, ſhrubby phytolacca from Peru, adhatoda 
or ſnap- tree, hermannias, dioſma, Mexican clary, 


Guernſey lily, belladonna lily, with ſome others. 
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Mort to be dine in the KIT HEN-GAR DER. 


'F'ms month is ſubje& to different ſorts of wea- 
ther; ſometimes the ground is frozen up, ſo that 
little can be done in the garden; at other times hard 
rains and thick ſtinking fogs render it very uncom- 
fortable ſtirring abroad, but eſpecially to perſons of 
tender conſtitutions: and this weather is alſo wry: 
injurious to tender plants. 

If this ſeaſon is mild, you may earth up arti- 
chokes neglected the former months; in doin 
which, if the ground be not very good, bury ſome 
rotten dung in it, which will greatly promote their 
growth the following ſpring. 

Carry dung into the quarters of me kitchen-gar- 
den and ſpread it on the a round, trenching them up 
where no crops remain, laying the earth in ridges, 


that it may be mellowed by froſt, and be fit for uſe 


when the ſeaſon for cropping comes on; if this be 

neglected in winter, there will be ſo much other 
buſineſs to do in the ſpring, that there will not be 
time to trench it properly, which frequently occa- 
ſions its being ſlightly performed, 

Pick ſnails out of the holes of old walls, or from 
under pales, hedges, broken pots, or other rubbiſh; 
as alſo behind the ſtems and branches of wall f. git= 
trees, in which places they lay themſelves up dur- 


ing the winter, and may be eaſily taken before they 
get abroad Wan. 
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Sow creſſes, muſtard, rape, radith, turnip, an d 


other ſallet-helbs, upon a moderate hot- bed, c 


vered either with frames, and arched over with 


Hoops or mats; for theſe ſeeds will not come up, 
where expoſed. to the open air. 


In mild weather obſerve to uncover "the 1 


flower plants under frames every' day, that they 
may enjoy the free air, otherwiſe they will draw up 
weak : and conſtantly pick off all decayed leaves, 

which, if ſuffered to remain, will be very injurious 
to them; ; eſpecially if it happens that the weather 
will not permit the beds to be uncovered, for two or 
three days together in hard froſts, when de cayed 
leaves, rotting in the beds, will emit a rancid va- 
pour, which mixing with the confined air of the 
be.is, will render it unwholſome. | 

Earth up celery to blanch it; this muſt be done 
in dry weather, otherwiſe it will not it. It ſhould 
now he earthed up as near the tops of the plants as 
poſſible, to protect it from froſt ; and at the ap- 
proach of hard Jroſt, cover celery and endive with 

fern, ſtraw, or peas-haulm, to prevent the ground 
| being frozen, otherwiſe it cannot be taken up during 
the froſt's continuance. And earth up cardoons as 
near their tops as poſſible, for the ſame reaſon. 

In mild weather take up endive in a.dry day, and 
hang it-up in a dry place for two or three days, that 
the moiſture may drain from between. the leaves; 
and then lay it in ridges on a dry ſpot of ground ho- 
rizontally to blanch it, obſerving to cloſe the leaves 
up regularly, and put it into the ground almoſt to 
the tops of the plants. 

You may now make hot- beds for aſ paragus, for 


a ſupply about the latter end of January; for at this 


| ſeaſon it will be near ſix weeks from the time of 
making the beds, before it will be fit to cut, if the 
beds be of a due temperature of heat. 
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About the middle of the month, if the weather 
be mild, ſow early peas on warm borders to ſucceed 
thoſe ſown the former months; and obſerve to draw _ 
the earth up about the ſtems of thoſe come up, and 
in bad weather cover them with ſtraw or reeds to 
protect them from froſt ; and if fome old tan is laid 
over the ground about their ſtems, it will prevent 
the froſt from penetrating, and greatly proteQ the 
plants. „ | @ 
Take up cabbages and ſavoys deſigned for ſeed, - 
and hang them up in a d:y room by their ſtalks for 
a week or ten days to drain; and then plant them 
down in a warm border almoſt over their heads, 
leaving only their upper part above ground; but 

| the earth ſhould be raiſed in a hill about each, to 

throw off the wet, which, if detained, will cauſe 

| them to rot: there ſhould alſo be particular care 
taken to plant each kind ſeparately at a diſtance, 

for when planted near each other, the Farina of the 

flowers will intermix, whereby their ſeeds will be 

degenerated : and if the froſt prove ſevere, cover 

them over with dry ſtraw, peas-haulm, or fern, to 

prevent it; for want of this precaution, in hard 

winters they are frequently deſtroyed. | 

Sow radiſhes, carrots, and lettuce, in warm bor- 

| ders near walls or pales, for an early crop, becauſe 

| thoſe ſown the former months may be deſtroyed, 

and thefe eſcape; for which reaſon it is neceſſary 

always to have two or three crops, one under the 

other, in cafe any fail. ED ; 

q Toward the latter end of the month plant Sand- 
wich and Toker beans, being hardier than the 
Windſor, and very proper to ſucceed the Mazagan 

- beans planted the former months, that there may 


be a conſtant ſupply of them. 7 s : 
| 1 When the ground is frozen ſo hard that it cannot | 
| be dug, the fences 'of the garden may be repaired 
where neceſſary; dung ſhould be carried into the 


5 quarters, 
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quarters, that it may be ready when the froſt goes 


off; and perſons having any ſeeds remaining in 


their pods or capſules, they ſhould be made clean 
and ready for ſowing; and prepare all tools fit for 
uſe, that there may be no delay, when the ſeafon 
is favourable, for cropping the ground. | 

You muſt now be very careful of yohr muſn- 
room-beds, to cover them with freſh dry ſtraw, ſo 
thick as to keep out the froſt and wet, both which 
are injurious to the beds; hut where proper care is 


taken, there will he a conſtant DEAN” of them in 


the moſt rigorous ſeaſons. 
Product of. e Kir CHEN-CARDEN, 
| Cabbages, ſavoys, red cabbages, borecole, ſome 


cauliflowers, if the ſeaſon proves mild; purple and 
white broccoli, carrots, parſnips, turnips, potatoes, 


ſkirrets, ſcorzone ra, foilaty, beets, large-rooted 


parſley, and horſe-radiſh, 


| Onions, leeks, - garlic, rocambole, eſchalote, 
thyme, winter ſavory, hyſſop, ſage, roſemary, 


chard beets, cardoons, celerv, endive, muſhrooms, 


ſorrel, turnip-xooted cabbage, parſley,chervil, and 


ſome other herbs for ſoup. 


For ſallets; creſſes, mnftard, rape, radiſh, turnip, 
ſmall lettuce, and other ſallet-herbs, upon the hot- 
bed; celery, endive, burnet, and brown Dutch let- 


tuce from under glaſſes in mild weather; with mint 


and tarragop upon hot- beds made the beginning of 
laſt month, and aſparagus upon thoſe made in Oc- 


tober. 


Work to be 1 in the FRUIT-GARDEN | and | 


ORCHARD. 


If the ſeaſon be mild, the ground deſigned for 


planting fruit-trees in February ſhould now be 


trenched, .and the borders of the fruit-garden 
mended where neceſſary , With freſk earth and very 
rotten 
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rotten dung well mixcd together, which will greatly 


encourage their growth, and alſo add to the ſze 


and goodneſs oi their fruit, 


It will not be proper to prune fruit- tres; Ser: 
againſt walls or eſpaliers, at this ſeafon, unleſs, it 
ſhould be very mild weather, leſt the froſt ſhould 
ſet in ſoon after, which would ; injure the wounded 


branches, eſpeci all y of peaches, apricots, and other 
tender ftone fruit-trees. 


Fxamine the trees in orchards, and cut off all 


dead branches from them, as alſo ſuch as croſs each 
other; in doing which op ſerve to make the wound 
ſloping, and as ſmooth as poſſible, that the wet may 
the eaſter paſs off without entering the wounds; but 
the branches ſhoul: be cut off cloſe to the . 
and not left in ſpurs, as by ſome unſkilful Perſons 
too often practiſed, 

Dung and plough the ground of orchards between 
the ſtandard-trecs, which will be of great ſervice 
to os and cauſe the fruit to be fairer and better 
taſted.” 

The vines inthe vine-yard mould now be pruned, 
if not done the former month; for where there is 
much of this work to perform, it ſhould be begun 


as ſoon as the leaves fall, otherwiſe it may occaſton . 


part of them to be left undone till the ſpring, when 

the ſap will flow out at the wounds, and weak en the 
Ants. 

þ In froſty weather be careful to cover the 8 

about new planted trees with mulch, to prevent the 

froſt from penetrating to their roots, bh this will 

greatly injure the-young fibres, 

Alſo be very careful to keep the ſroft out af the 
room where the choice winter fruits are put up, 
for whenever any are frozen, they certainly decay 
ſoon after. Where orchards or nurſeries, are in- 
cloſed WAL quick hedges, they may now be . 

me 


2 


= 
bs 
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med; and if grown thin, be plaſhed and laid fo: as 
to make the fences cloſe at bottom. 


Fxbirs in Prime. 

Pears ; the s Sk. Gene St. e 
v ambrette, leſchaſſerie, pine d'hy ve 
St. Auguſtine, benrre Fhyver, ſouiſe- bonne, Pama- 
dotte, Fpaniff bonere'ion, poire de livre, ronville, 
citron d'hyver, nouſellette d'hyver, martin ſec, 
Holland bergamot, 
chaumontelle, with ſome others. 

Apples; the nonpareil, gold-n pippin, French 
pippin, Holland pippin, Kentiſh pippin, Pile's ruſ- 
ſct, winter pearmain, W. hecler's ruſſct, hautebonne, 
rennet griſe, aromatic ruſſet, winter gilliflower, 


golden ruſſet, pear rull.t, harvey apple, winter 


queening, with ſome others of leſs note. 


As alſo medlais, fervices, almonds, ſome grapes, 


where they have been careſully preſerved, 8 0 
nuts, walnuts, and ſmall nuts. 


Wark to be dane in the Nonsrny, 


In this month and the nent ie is very unfafe to 
tranſplant trees, therefore little can be done in the 


nurſery except carrying in dung where wanted; 


and in mild weather prepare the ground, for trees 


deſigned to be planted in the ſpring. 


Obſerve nowtolay mulch about the ſtems of new 


planted trees, where omitted in the former months, 
otherwiſe the froſt will enter the ground, and pinch 
all the new fibres, e the trees will be greatly 
weakened. 


In froſty weather look well to mieſcrith expoſed. 


to hares, rabbits, Sc. for in ſuch ſeaſons theſe 


animals will be apt to bark youre: trees wn i rod 


them. : a 
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235 THE GARDENERS KALENDaR. [Dec. 
If the weather be mild, continue to dig between 
the trees in the nurſery, where not already done, 
obſerving, as before di:ected, not to injure their 
roots Je | : 
Be careful alſo to ſecure ſuch young exotic trees 
as have not ſtrength to reſiſt the cold of our climate, 
by laying mulch round their ſtems, and in ſevere 
froſt cover their tops with peas-haulm, fern, ſtraw, 


or other light covering; but let it not remain after 


the froſt is over, leſt it cauſe a mouldineſs upon the 
tender ſhoots for want of air. 3 

Cover beds of ſeeds and acorns ſown in Oꝗgober, 
to prevent vermin getting at them, and to k-ep the 
froſt out of the ground, which might greatly injure: 
ſuch of them as are ſprouting. | | 

You ſhould now plaſh hedges round your nurſery 
or orchard, and repair your other fences, for this 


is the moſt leiſure time of the whole year in the 
nurſery, | 


Wark to be done in the PlEAZURE-GARDTN. 


Beds of choice ranunculuſes, anemonies, and hy- 
acynths, ſhould be carefully covered in very wet or 
froſty weather, both which are equally prejudicial 
to them; ſuch as are come-up ſhould be covered 
with mats, but the other with tanners bark, 

The pots or boxes of ſeedling flowers ſhould be 
covered in very hard rains or ſevere froſt, otherwiſe | 
wo will be in danger of being deſtroyed. 1 

over the choice car nations and auriculas, to pro- 
tet them from great rains and ſnow, which are very 
injurious to them; but in mild weather they ſhould 
have as much free air as poſſible, otherwiſe they 
will draw up weak, and become very tender. 

Lay mulch about the roots of new-planted trees 


— 


and ſhrubs, as alſo about exotic trees planted in the 


open air, to prevent the froſt from penetrating to 
g | | | their 
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their roots, which will greatly injure, if not deſtroy 
them. 

Turn over the ſeveral heaps of-earth prepared for 
the flower- garden, that the fl oft may mellow them; 
and mix up ſome new heaps, that there may be a 


quantity always prepared eight or ten months at 
leaſt before uſed. | 


In mild weather dig and prepare beds and bor- | 


ders ready for planting flower-roots in the ſpring z 
in doing which, lay the earth up in a ridge, that the 
heavy rains may run off, which would render it too 
wet for planting, if the beds were laid flat to re- 
ceive all the moiſture. 


Continue to dig up the ground in the cd | 


quarters, that the whole may be rendered neat 
againſt the next ſpring, when the trees begin to 
bud, and the flowers blow, which will invite per- 
ſons to walk out; in doing this, be careful not to 
injure any of them growing between the trees. 

Prepare ſuch parts of the garden where flower- 


ing ſhrubs or tender ſorts of extotic trees are to be 


planted in the ſpring: but this ground ſhould be laid 
in ridges till the ſeaſon for planting, that it may 


mellow and ſweeten. 

In hard froſty weather, when little work can be 
done; except covering and uncovering tender plants 
and ſhrubs, prepare the tallies to number flowers 


and feeds when planted or ſown, and make all the 


tools ready for ufe againtt ſpring, when. there wil 


be full em ployment abroad. 


Plants now in Flawer. ; 


Some enn anemonies, polyanthuſes, panne 
ſtock -gilliflowers, narciſſuſes, helleboraſter, or 
bear's- foot, alyſſon halimi folio, red-flowered ſpring 
cyclamen, tangier fumnitaryy” narrow-leaved golden 
rod ; and in mild weather ſometimes the winter 
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238 THE GARDENERS KALENDAR [Dec. 
aconite, and ſnowdrops toward the end of the 
month. 


- 


Hardy 1 and Shrubs now in Flaum. 


Lauruſtinus, 8 or the ee ee in 
flower with ripe fruit, ſpurge laurel, glaſtonbury 
thorn, Virginian groundſel-tree, upright blue-ber- 
ried honeyſuckle, geniſta ſpinoſa, clematis bœtica, 
me dicago fruteſcens, and in mild weather the me- 
Zereon, and the pyracantha in fruit. 


Naples PLANTS which may now be gathered 


fer uſe. 


Beet- root, elecampane- root, fennel-root, hen- 
bane- root, he lleboraſter or bear's-foot, lovage- root, 
ſ pignel-root, butterbur-root, hogs fennel-root, harts 
tongue, poly pody-root, Solomon's ſeal- -root, ſavin, 
ſopewort-root, {corzonera-root, ſkirret-root. 

All thefe roots may be taken up whenever the 
* 1 froſt does not prevent it; for as moſt of theſe plants 
are now, in an inactive ſtate; they ate in the great- 
eſt perfection, either for medicine or che table. 


- 


Wark to be done in the Gzxrn-Hovs SE and STOVE. 


If the ſeaſon be very cold, keep the windows 
and doors of the arcerthouſe cloſe ſhut ; and in 
froſty nights the ſhutters ſhould be duly faſtened to 
prevent the froſt entering, but in mild weather they 
ſhouldbe opened every day, to give light tothe plants; 
and when there is ſun in froſty weather, and the 
air is warmed, ſome of the glaſſes ſhovld be drawn 
"down, to let in freſh air: but do this with caution, 
pat at this time of the year there is frequently a 

p moiit air, which if pent up in the houſe will 
able the tender ſhoots of the plants to grow moul- 
© and decay ; therefore whenever any mouldineſs 
| appears, 


ee ** 


appears, it ſhould be immediately cleaned off, 
otherwiſe it will ſpread, and infe&t the neighbour- 
ing plants; and diligently pick off all decayed leaves, 
never. ſuffering them to fall upon the floor, or at 
leaſt remain in the houſe, for they will rot and in- 
fe ct the air, to their injury. 

The plants ſhould now be watered very ſparingly , 
eſpecially ſuch as are of a ſucculent nature; as aloes, 
cereuſes, ſedums, euphorbia, cotyledons, c. but 
the myrtles, amomum Plinii, leonuruſes, oleanders, 
bays, adhatoda, with many. other woody plants, 
muſt be frequently watered ; but in cold weather 
not too much at a time, but rather often, and in 
leſs quantities, ſo as only to prevent their leaves 


from ſhrinking and curling up. 


The fires in the ſtoves muſt now be carefully kept 


up, as well in dark foggy weather as ſevere froſt; 
for if the air be damp, it is equally injurious to them 


as a ſharp air; therefore you mult be directed by a 
well graduated thermometer, as to the ene! of 


heat they require. 


The ananas, or pine-apples, Pn 111 good 
ſhare of heat, otherwiſe they will not produce fruit 


the following ſummer: they alſo require to be re- 
freſhed often with water, given them in ſmall 


quantities at this ſeaſon, and placed in the ſtove to 
warm, at leaſt twelve or fourteen hours before uſed: 


where this watering is negleQed, or unſkilfully 


performed, the plants are often ſo checked, as not to 
be recovered in ſome months after. 
The tender exotic plants plunged in the tek 
bed, muſt now be carefully tended, to water them 
as they require it; and pick off all decayed leaves, 
and clear them fre om inſeQs and filth, which they 
are ſubje ct to contract, eſpecially the coffee- trees, 
which muſt be often cleanſed, otherwiſe their leaves 
will decay. 

Mix up the ſevecal compoſts of earth for the ex- 
otic plants, and turn over the heaps already pre- 
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- 


pared, that their ſeveral parts may be better united 
together. | ; N 


Plants now in flower in the Grrun-Hovss ond 5 


STOVE. 


o 


Leonuruſes, candy-tuft-tree, yellow Indian jaſ- 
mine, Aleppo cyclamens, aſcyrum balearicum, gera- 


mums, Spaniſh jajmine, - Arabian jaſmine, ilex- 


leaved lantana, polygala arboreſcens, double-flower- 


ed Indian naſturtium, onion-leaved aſphodel, feve- 


ral ſorts of aloes, ar ctotus, Canary chty ſanthemum, 


rudbeckia or dwarf ſun- flower, Canary campanula, 


African thrubby mallow, piercea in flower and fruit, 
Virginian large blue aſter, ſenecio folio retuſo, phy- 
lica, dioſma, ſome forts of meſembryanthemi, ſen- 
ſitive plants, Indian flowering reed, malpighia malt 
punici facie, elichryſums, teucrium Bœticum, heli- 


otropium ſcorodonize folio, clutia, plumbago cey- 


lanenſe, oriental ptarmica, African wood ſorrel 


with large N and yellow flowers, black-flower- 


ing lotus, Mexican clary, heliotrope from Peru, 
ſedum arboreſcens, /7ygophyllum, calendula Afri- 
cana, apocynums, with ſome others; and in fruit 
ycium pyracanthe foliis, ſolanums of ſeveral ſorts, 
alkekengi, amomum Plinii, | 
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Acacia 63, 107, 112, 
127, 150, 175, 215, 
216. 8 

Acanthoides 155. 

Acanthus 126, 149, 171, 
188. 

Achillæa 149. 

Aconite 18, 40, 123, 125, 
148, 170, 187, 189, 
212, 238. | 

Acorn 77, 204, 236. 

Adders-tongue 108. 


Adhatoda 134, 156, 229, 
239. 
Adonis 40, 60, 62, 80, 


107, 127, 149, 169, 
170. 4 
African 123, 126, 170, 

138, 211, | 


Agnus Caſtus 150, 156, 


171, 189, 212. 
Agrimony 133, 151. 


Alaternus 18, 40, 61, 772 


83, 101. 
Alcza 127, 156, 170, 174: 
193, 216, 


Alder 205. 


» 


Alexander 50, 1 . 
Aliſander TOs! 77. 


128, 3 


Alkekengi 123 1345 189. 


240. 


Almond 14, 40, 62, 84, 
107, 203, 208, 22. 


235. 
Aloe 23. 475 48, 68, 88, 
110, 1 13% 19% 
1½½, 192, 213 £14- 
216, 229, 230, 240. 


Althæa 127, 150, 171, 


189, 208, 212. 
Alyſſon 18, 40, 62, $4, 


107, 149, 170, 189, 


207, 211,237 

Amaranthus 17, 49, 60, 
61,81, 102, 104, 123, 
148, 149, 169, 211. 


: _ 23, 68, 83, a, 


211, 216. 
Amboy 63, 110, 152, 156, 
192, 213. 


Ambroſia 170, 175, 189. 


Amelanchier 84, 107. 
_ Amethyſtea 149. 
| Amomum Plinii 23, 65, 


66, 134, 155, 192, 


239, 240. 


Amorpha 


. tin 
4. 


* 


5 
1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
| | 


Y 


I_ ND: 


Amorpha 127. 

Anana 22, 29, 46, 67, 87, 

"#1, 480, 13% 15%» 
154» 165, 173, 182, 
214, 229, 2 

Anat. oh we 

Andromeda 171. 

Androſace 107. 


Anemone 14, 15, 16, 18, 


38, 40, 58, 62, 82, 83, 
102, 104, 106, 124, 
168, 185, 186, 187, 


2c, 211, 220, 12% 


236, 237. 
Angelica 159, 171. 


Anthericum 87, 112, 134, 


156, 193, 229, 131. 
Antholyza 48, 68, 88, 
112. 


Anthora 148. | 
Antirrhinum 107, 148, 


170, 227. 

Apocynum 23, 112, 125, 
149, 152, 170, 175, 
188, 192, 207, 215, 
229, 240. 

Jr 10, 14, 36, 43, 56, 
$7» 77 99» 159, If 3» 
164, 182, -200, 203, 
221, 223, 235 

Apricot 55, 75» 77» 98, 
99, 118, 120, 121, 143, 


Arbdr ud#2 63, B4, 107. 
Arbor Vitæ 41. 3 
Arbutus 61, 101, 188, 


189, 8 9 212, 225, 
227, 238 . | 
Archange 108. 
Arctotus 23, 48, 68, 87, 

110, 112, 129, 133, 

152, 174, 193, 213, 

216, 229, 385 


Argemone 170. 

Aria Theophraſti 84, 108. 
Arrow root 134, 192. 
Arſeſmart 172. 


Artichoke 2, 26, 30, 33, 


52, 55» 70, 73, 95, 118, 
138, 139, 159, 197, 
217, 220, 227, 230. 
Arum 18, 83, 107, 112, 
1.34, 171, 175, 189, 
193, 212, 216, 229. 
Aſarabacca 18, 41, 106, 
242. 
Aſarina 107. 
Aſarum, ſee Aſarabacca. 
Aſclepia 133, 134. 1555 
Ho, 108, 21h. _ 
1 23, 134, 240. 
Aſh 18, 40, 62, 84, 107, 
128, 212. | 
Aſparagus 3, 6, 9, 18, 27, 
30, 31, 33» 54, 52, 55, 
7.3» 95> 117,118,137, 
160, 179, 194, 198, 


279,219, 22k. 227» 


231 233. 
Aſphodel 23. 166. 112, 
126, 156, 207, 229, 


240. 
Aſter 60, 103, 125, 188, 


207, 214, 216, 240, 
Aſtragalus 30, 149, 170, 
207. | 
Atraphaxis 11.2. 


Avens 107, 108, 128. 
Auguſt 157, 
Auricula 16, 17, 37, wo 


59, 52, 81, 82, 83, 


194, 147, 166, 167, 


168, 187, 188, 208, 
211, 32c, 236. 
Azalea '84, 171, 189. 
Azederach 150, 171. 


B 


Nr 4 
4 * 
N 
Coos Mas: 
» 


n o 1 K. 


1. 


Miccharis 18, 23. 

Buchelar-hannon 38, 126, 
: | 

Balfamine 40, 60, 80, 81, 
102, 104, 123, 120, 
148, 149, 167, 169, 
188, 211. : 

Barba Jovis 134. 155. 

Barleria 193. 

Barley 54. 


170, 171. 


Baſiella 23, 112, 134. 135». 


175, 193, 216: 
Baſteria 108, 112, 134- 
auhinia 112; 193. 


* * $5» 95, % "gg 
| N 1 22; 1 
Hr To, 3» 65. WY" ; 77 


85, 101, 214. 
Rand . 259% 
Bean-caper 120, 134 wad 

207. 

Bean-flower 108. 

| Beans, 1, 2, J, 8, 24s 26, 
27, 29, 32, 50, 70, 1, 

89, 90, 95, 143, 117, 

118, 137, 139, 150» 


162, 179, 180, 189, 
195, 218, 232. 


Bears-breech 108, 128, 


151, 171. 

Beets 9, 18, 24, 30, 33, 
50, 54, 55, 92, 113, 
139, 160, 162, 180, 
199, 212, 219, 220, 
227, 233, 238. 

Bell-flower 57, 106, 126, 
145, 186. See Cam- 


13 
B W 155. 


Benjamin- tree 62, 84, 
Berberry 84, 190, 212. 


Bermudiana 48, 68, 1 56, 


Betony 108, 127, 128. 

Bignonia 150, 7 I, 175. 
. 

Bilberry 84. 

Birch-tree 41; 

Bird Cherry 84, 107, 209. 

Birds eye 196. 


Birthwort 18, 48. 106, 


„ 
Biſhopſweed 171. 
Biſſerula 171. 

Biſtort 18, 106. 
Bladder-nut. &a, 10% 209, 


225, 


Bladder Sena 39, $4, 107, 


127, 150, 171, 189, 
208, 212. 
Mattaria 126, 170. 
Blue- bottle 2 128, 205. 
Borage 50, 02, 74, 955 


107, 1909, 129, 328, 


139. 
Rorbonia 134. 


Borecole g, 23s 845 199 


220, 223. 


Box-edging 39, 146, 185, 


207 . 
Box-tree 18, 


 Bramble 209. 


Briony 18, 172. 

Broccoli 9. 33» 54. 73s 
94, 95, 115, 116, 136, 
138, 160, 179, 197» 


rocks; 66, 34, 108, 
128. 

Broom 108, 1123 127. 
128, 1 344 - 150, 155g 
171, 189, 208, 212; 

Brown Jolly 102. 

Branoflfi 134. 

nnn 


3 1 TS 6 


— 


—— 


| 
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' 
| 
— 
| 


— 
5 Sr * 
- 
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: 


1 N D E x. 


Buckthorn 62, 107, 209. 


Bugloſs 18, 50, 95, 107, 


108, 118, 126, 128, 


139, 5% 1705 19 


214: 
Bugule 84, 85, 108. 
Bullace 203, 223. 
Buphthalmum 57, 105, 
107, 149, WI, 175, 
211, 214, -229. 
Bupleurum 134, 156. 
Burnet 9, 33, 50, 55, 73. 
95, 108, 114, 118, 128, 
139, 102, 180, 221, 
233. | 
Butter-bur-root 2 238. 
Button- tree 108. 


C. 


* 


cabbage 0 6, 7, 9, 26, 
29, 30, 33,49, 54, 71s 
72, 73, 93» 95» 113, 
118, 1359, 136, 137. 
139, 157, 160, 162, 
177, 178, 194, 196, 
199, 220, 232, 233. 
Cabbage Lettuce. * 
Lettuce. | 


Cacalia 22, 8 45, 88, 


175. 229. 
Cactus 158. 
Calamint 128, 151. 
Calamus 189, 212, 227. 
Calendula 240. See Ma- 
rigold. 

Calla 48, 68, 88, 112. 
Caltha Paluſtris 84. 


Camomile 50, 126, 128, 


149,.186, 188, 207. 


Campanula 23, 38, 59, 
60, 66, 127, 131, 134, 


149, 170, 188, 189, 


207, 212, 213, 216, 
229, 240. 

Canary Lavender 123, 
134, 170, 

Candy-tuft 60, 68, 80, 87, 
103, 112, 126, 10. 

7470, 188, 192, we 
229, 240. 

Canna 68, 175, 192. 

Cannacorus 88, 149. 

Canterbury-bell 38, 57, 
60, 80, 103, 125, 145, 
206, 225. ' 


Caper 109, 175, 192. 


Caper-buth 127, 1 56. 
Capnoides 125, 170. 
Capſicum 52, 60, 95, 102, 
126, 149, * 170, 
172, 188, 
ci 149. 155, 
170, 174, 193. : 
Cardiſpermum 123. 
Cardoons 9, 33, 33, 55s 
116, 176, 180, '194, 
199, 221, £31, 233. 
c bened id 11 16, 
128. 


Carnation 16 36, 57. 795 


80, 81, 103, 104, 105, 
123, 124, 125, 145 
146, 147, 148, 165. 
169, 184, _ 2257 
236. 5 


Carb . , 
Carragana 84. | 


Carrot it, 7 $97 0 
25z 30, 33» 50, 52, 54, ; 
555 70, 74s OJ, I13, 
118, 135, 139, 162, 

172, 177,. 180, 190, 
195, 197, 198, 1995 
219, 220, 232, 233. 


Carthamus 80, 171, 188. 


Caſhioberry- 


ND 


Craſſula 23, 88, 112, 130, 


7134. 150, 175, 286, - 


230. 

Creſs 3, 9, 29» 33, 53» 
95, 116, 118, 137, 

1300 Igt, 161, 177, 
199, 218, 221, 231, 

EE: 

Crinum 23» 48, 68, 88, 

112, 131, 8“ 156, 

175, 3 230. 

Crocus 40, 62, 102, 10 
I 23, 168, 188, — 
211. 

Croſſwort 18. 
Crotolaria 134, 156, 175. 

Crowfoot 17. 

Crown Imperial 62, 83, 
124, 167, 186. 

Cucumber 2, 5, 11, 27, 
28, 49, 52, 55, 69, 
72, 74» 91, 94 95» 
114. 110, 1. 
138. 139, 160, 162, 
176, 179, 180, 190, 
198, 220. 

cu weed 181. 

Cunonia 68, 88, 112, 131. 

Currants ro, 36, 43, 57» 
120, 14% 164, 181, 
182, 183, 201, 2025 

5 206, 22 

Cyanella 175. 

Cyanus 106, infec 

Cyclamen 15, 18, 23, 40, 
48. 62. 68, 83. 88. 
102, . 110, 123, 128, 


131, 168, 170, 186, 


188, 211, 213, 2156, 
230, 237, 240. 


Cypreſs 18, 44, 62, 63, 


774 M, i. 


Cytiſus 48, 62, 68, 77, . 
84, 88, 108, 127, 1295 


156, 157, 171, 18% 


192, 208, 21% 214. 
D. | 
Daffodil 62, 33, NW, 


 Dahoon Holly 1506. 
Daiſey 38, 57, 62, os 


85, 105, 107, 108, 206 
Dames Gllliflower 125. 


Dandelion 50, 85, 89, 108, | 


117. 
Datura 148. | 
Dayenia 1 56, 175, 193- 


Dead-nettle 85, 107, 10S. 


December 230. 


Dens Canis, or Dog tooth 


83, 123, 145. 
Devil's-bit 128. 


Dianthera 149, 171, 189. 


Diervilla 108, 128, 150, 


i 


Digitalis 155. 
Dill 50, 151, 162, 3 


Dioſma 23, 92, 112, 134. 


156, 175, 193, 213, 
216, 230, 249. | 


: Dioſpyros 127. 


Dittander 128, 1517, 


Dittany 126, 149. 


Dock- root 18. | 
Dodartia 107, 149, 189; 
Dodder 151. 


Dogſbane 125, 211. 


Dog wood 63, 64, 84, 1085 
127, 150. 


; Doria 129, 156, 1755 193» 


21 4, 230. 
Doronicum 207. 


 Dorycnium 127. 


Dracocephalum 60 149, 
170, 411% 5: 


W 18, 151. 


Dragon 18, 126, 128,156. | 
Duck's. 


Duck's- foot, $3. 
Dumb Cane 88, 112. 
Dwarf Annual Stock 60, 


04, 106: 120, T7 .; 


„148, 169, 170. 


Dwarf Cherry 84. | 


Dyers-broom 171. 
Dyers-weed 108. 


Echiom 171, 199 5 
Elder 18, 625 aus, 151, 


190. 
Blecampane 1 3, 227, 238. 


Elichryſum $8, 112, 229. 


1705 175, . 
Elm 41, 205. 


33. 50, 55. 73, 90, 
115, 1 118, 136, 137. 
138, 139, 158, 1 
8 178 182. 
194, 199, 218, 221, 
231, 233. N 
Exetia 175. 
Eryngium 149, 170, 207. 
Eryngo 18, 212, 226. 
Eſchalion. See Scallion. 


Eſchalot 9, 26, 33, 53, 


137, 159, 100, 199, 
220, 


$2 
Eſpaliers I 1, 34, 96, 118, 


I 39, 140, 142, 181, 
92 234. 
W N 19, 39, 41, 61, 


63. 77, a 33. . 


122, 144. 1 

Everlaſting Pea $0, 125, 
148, 170, 207. 
— Ruonymus 1068, 2125227. 
Eupatorium 126, 149, 


171, 175. 2080 211. 
8 | * 


28700 = 


r * N , _ 
Euphorbium 23, 4/7, 4% 
68, 88, 109, 112, 130» 
134, 152, 172, 174 
175, 193, 215, 216 
. 

Exotics: 43, 6 65 6x, 6 e A 


64, 65. 66, 67 77, 87, 
104, 109, 110. 111, 
122, 131, 752, 153 
154. 172. 174. 191, 
92, 213, 214 224, 


223. z 46 80. 


239. 
Eyebright 128, 151. 
F, | 


| Fabago x10, 112, 1 * 
Endive 3. 4. 7, 8. 9,70% ” 


150; 186, 175. 


Fairchild's Mule 148, 170. 


February 24 _ 

Fennel 18, 19, 50, 159, 
162, 190, 227, 238. 

Fennel-giant 126. 

Fenugreek 1:90. | 

Feverfew 106, 128, 149;- 
151, 170, 186, 207, 
211. 

Ficoides 17. 112, 211. 


Fiddlewood 25. 

Figs, or Fig- trees, 9, 34. 
76, 163, 164. 182, 
203, 221. 


Figwort 106, 127; 128. 
Filbert 41, 104, 182. 


Finnochia 54 73» 93s. 
168, 199. 


Fir 41, 61, 63, 73. 78, 
. 79. 101, 144. 1 


Flammula ſovis 126. . 


190. 
Fkahbane 66. 
Ne Fleawort 


1:16 116; 11% 139, 


Flax 54. 72, 128, 151» 


N R A 


Caſhioberry-buſh 1 171. 
Caſſia 23, 68, 112, 134» 


155, 175, 193, 216, 


229. 

Caſſida 127, 149. 

Caſſine 61, 77. | 
3 1275 150, 171, 


Catnanche 60. 149, 170, 


189. 

ö Carchfly Sh Go, 80, 8 
106, 126, 169, 18 

Caterpillar plant 60, 8 


103. 

Cateſby's Climber 127. 
Cat-mint 128, 151. 
Cats-ſoot 84, 106, 


Cauliflower 4, 5, , 26, 


31. 49, 70, 71, 90, 91, 
92, 05, 113, 114, 117, 


. 31%, „„ „ 


162, 177, 178, 179, 
195, 196, 197, 199, 
218, 249, 220, 231, 
233. i 
Ceanothus 150. 


Cedar 61, 63, 64 772 


2 
Celandine 18. 


 Celaftrus 68, 110, vt, 
127, 134, 150, 156, 
171, 189, 213. 


Celery 3, 9, 30, 33> 50, 


55, 71, 73, 9, BS, 
118, 136, 137, 138, 
139, L158, 159, 162, 
177, 179, 180, 194, 
199, 218, 221, 231, 
6 | 
Centaurea 80, 148; .170, 


171, .189, 193, 207, 


4211. 
Ceraſus. See Cherry. 
b hey 23, 68, 88, 109, 


M3 


112, 130, 134. 152, 
3 e . 


G 127, 169, 170, 
189. 

Ceſtrum 23, 112, 175» 
189, 193. 

Chamelza 107. 


- Chard Beet 33, 55. 73 


162, 180, 199, 233. 
Chaſte- tree 175. 


Chelone 149. 139, 212. 


Chenopodii 164. 


Cherry 43, 77. 99, 199, 


118, 15 143. 151, 


164, 188. 

Cherry (black) 164. 
Cherry (Cornelian) 18, 
40, 62, 172, 209. 

Cherry (Corniſh) 84. 

Cherry (double lowering). 
84, 108, 20. 

Cherry (Perfumed) 107. 

Cherry Plum 40s 62, 84. 


209 


| Cheryl 8, 9s 33, 59, 74s: 


95, 108, 118, 139. 
199, 177. 199, 221, 
233 
Cheſtnut 42, 223, 235. 
Chickweed 41, 89. 


China Pink 102, 14%: 


188, 211. 
China Roſe 88. 


Chinquapin 63. 


Chironia 112, 134, 156, 


175. 193» 213. 
Chriſtophoriana 127. 


Chryfanthemum 58, 108, 
Es 106, 112, 123, 126, 


149. 169, 170, 188, 
206, 210, ig. Wis 


230, Ir 


* 


i-N DB: X. 


Chryſocoma 68, $8, 1 56, 
171, 189, 230. 
Cicer 162. = 
Cinquefoil 107, 127, 150, 
189, 209, 212. 
Cirſium 127, 171, 207. 


Ciſtus 61, 66, 68, 77. 85, ä 


87, 88, 106, 107, 110, 
112, 129, 133, 150, 
155, 171, 174, 189, 
207, 212, 214. 
Citron 66, 1 12, 125, 133, 
155. Es 
Cives 26, 53, 74, 95 
Clary 55, 114, 116, 126, 
151, 162, 230, 240. 
Claytonia 107, 
Clematis 18, 62, 208, 
150, 227, 238. 


Clethra 127, 150, 171, 


189, 212. | 
Cliffortia 193, 214. 
Clinopodium 170, 227. 
Clitoria 171, 175, 193, 
Chivers 108. | 
Clove-gilliflower 149, 151 
Clover 54. ü | 
Clutia 48, 88, 112, 134, 

165, 193, 21%. 210, 

230, 440. 0 
Cncorum 150. | 
Coccygria 127, 209. 
Cockſcomb' 17, 231. 


Coffee 22, 46, 48, 67. 


68, 87, 111, 112, 134. 
155, 174, 229, 239. 


Colchicum 62, 83, 102, 
170, 186, 188, 211. 


Nay. 

Coleworts 9, 33, 54» 73> 
95» 135» 159, 177, 178, 
194, 197, 199, 202, 
221, 222. 


Coltsfoot 41, 62, 85. - 
Columbine 38, 58, 60, 


103, 106, 108, 126, 


145, 188, 206. 


Colutea 88, 107, 127, . 
134, 155, 174, 192, 


ag, „ 
Comfrey 108, 128, 157. 
Commelina 170, 175, 193, 
212. 


Compoſt 16, go, 110, 


132, 226, 239. 


Convolvulus 60, 80, 88, 
103. 112, 123. 134 


149, 167, x70, 175, 
189, 193, 211. 
Conyza 129, 149, 178. 


21 | 


412, 1% 155, 16. 


Coriander 9, 33, 95, 172: 


OS 

Coriaria 41. 8 
Cork. tree Gk. 
Cornflag 106, 126, 131. 
Corn Sallet 25, 118, 137, 
- £5665 19% 421, * 
Cornutia 175. 

Corona Regalis 48. 


Coronilla 68, 84, 88, 108, 


126, 149, 170. 
Coſtus 156, 175, 193, 
216. 


Cotton-plant 133, 1 555 


175. 


Cotyleden 21, 47s 48, 


68, 88, 109, 112, 130, 
134, 15%» 155, 174. 
192, 213, 215, 230, 
23% | 3 
Couch-graſs 41. 
Cowllip 8 


Cranes, bill 108, 126, | 
 Craſlula 


128. 


1222 


mw 


F 


INDE Xx. | 
139, 159, 171, 180, 


Fleawort 172. 
Flixweed 190. 
Flower-fence 23. 


224 
Fluellin 151. | 
who's 19, 20, 395 47, 


4, 183, | 


4-4 205. 


Fox-glove 38, 88, 103, 


106, 112, 125, 126, 
128, 134. 145, 188, 
$07; 2077 = | 


Fraxinella 58, 106, 126, 


215. 
French Honeyſuckle 38, 


57, 60, 80, 103, 125, 
126, 145, 206, 225. 


Friars Cowl 83. 
Fritillary 87, 123, 124, 


145, 168, 186, 207. 
Fruit Garden work 9> 33. 


$5» 74, 96, 118, 139, 


162, 181, 199, 221, 


233. 


| Fenlts] in Prins 13, 36, 57> 


77» 99, $20, 142, 164, 

182, 203, 223, 235. 
Fruit-trees 10, 11, 19, 20, 

33» 35» 55» . 63. 74. 

75, 76, 79 98, 99, 75 

143. 162, 163, 

181, 185, 3 2 


p umitary 62, 975 89, 108, 


5 126, 1 5 * 
43 „ 

Galeopſis 212. 

Galingale 193. 


N 99 "ab, 33» 0. 


« An —— a p . 
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220, 233. 


_ Gaura 60, 7 = 
Flower-Garden work 575 , 


101, 123, 184, 206, 


Gelder Roſe 107, 208. 


Geniſta 128, 8 7, 


227, 238. 
Genifſtella 150. 


189, 211, 225. 


Gentianella 38, 84, 126, 


169, 187, 225. 


Geranium 23, 44, 48, 58, 


68, 87, 106, 110, 111, 


129, 134, 182, 155. 
17%, 174, 187, 283. 


207, 213, 215, 230, 


240. 


Germander 127. 128, 1 74 


Geſneria 1 34. 
dey 193, 216. 
Ginſeng 150. 


- Gladiolus 23, 48, 68, 213. 


Glaſſwort 172. 

Glaucium 170. 

Globe Thiſtle 127, 149, 
170. 


Globularia 107, 171. 


Glyeine 149, 150, 171. 


Gnaphalium 133, 155, 


171, 189, 230. 


| Goats-rue 151. . 
Golden Rod 38, 57, 125, 


149, 169, 171,188, 190, 


207, 211, 2255, 227, 


237. 


Ne 40, 81, YT: : 


169, 189, 211. 


God erry 10, 36, 43, 57» 
120, 143, 151, 164 
171, 181, 183, 201, 


20a, 206, 222. 
Gourd 94, 162. 


Grafting IO, 43, 56, 57 57 : 
63, 74» 78, 86, 99, 


104, 


Gentian 18, 106, 127 


F 


104, 165, 172, 200. 
Granadilla 192. 


Grape 14, 98, 120, 163. 


164, 181, 182, 200, 

203, 223, 23 
Graf, 57, 79, _ 169, 
Graſs-plat 146. | 
Graſs-walks 39, 79. 105, 

209, 226. 
Gravel-walks 39; 79, 105, 
169, 209, 227. 
Green-houſe work 20, 43; 
65 85, 108, 129, 151, 
<< 190, 2445 * 


Hedyſarum 106, 134, a 
170, 175. | 

Helenia 211, 227. 

Helianthemum 146. 150, 
170, 189, 

Heliotropium 88, 112, 
134, 149, 155, 1565 
175. 189, 192, 193. 
211, 214. 230, 240. 

Helleboraſter 18, 40, 2375 
238. 


Hellebore 18, 40, 62, 


142, 126, 14 
Hemlock 25, 128. 


Hemp 54, 7% 190. 


Grevi 134. 155+ 175%. | 
r 


omwell 190 
2 3 Al, 8, 10K 
undſel 23, 89, 108, 
117, 193, 212. 238. 


|  Guajava 230. 


.Guanabanus 175. ; 
Guava 175. 


H. 


Hæmanthus. 8, ros, 112, 
| 13 134. 155. 17%, 
„174: 193» 245. 216. 
Halleria 129. ; 
Hamemelis 18, 4%, 189. 
212. 
Hare- bell 85, 106. 
Harts- tongue 238. 
Haw 63, 108. 
Hawk weed 170, 211. 


Hawthorn 84, 107, 127, 


204, 209. 
Hlarel-nuts 41, 182, 203, 
223. 

Hearts-eaſe 18. 40, 62, 
84, 106, 189, 211, 227, 
Hedges 2z 6, & 19, 51. 

* 220, 1 


Honey 


Henbane 18, 151, 212, 
247. 
Hepatica 38, 40, 5B, Gy 


Herb Paris. x08. 
Herb Robert 128: © 
Hermannia g, 48, 68, 88, 
110, 112, 129, 134 
152, 175, 213, 2 9 
Hermodadtyt 62, 1 a 
Heſperis 189. 
Hibiſcus 23, 403 60, 81, 
faz, 133 155, 171 
189, 193, 215. 216. 
acium 5, o. | 
126, 148. 
Hips of Roſes 2044 - 
Hollow-root 62, 
Holly 42, 61, 64, 77s. HE 
101, 127, 149, 150, 204. 
Hollyhock 80, 103, 125, 
145, 149, 170, 188, 
206. 
een, 107; 207, 225. 
uckle 39, 41, 62, 


84; 107, 127, 128, 
150, 151, 171, 172, 
183, 189, 205, 208, 
209. 212, 225, 238. 
3 


150, 211. 


Hops 33. 72, 73. 190. 
HFHorehound 28, 151, 230. 


Horminum 150. a 
Horſe-cheſtnut 48, 107, 


128, 20 225. 


Horſe-radiſh 139, 162, 


220, 233. 


Horſetail 108. 


 Hot-bed 3, 5, 7, 8, 12, 
24, 25, 27, 28, 29, JO, 
32, 33, 35» 39» _— = 
x 87. 2251 3.8 67, 

70, 72, 74» 77, $0, 81, 
95, 104, 109, 110, I 23, 
130, 131, 152, 153, 


166, 182, 196, 198, 


218, 219. 220, 221, 
231, 233. 


05 Hase 128. . 
Houſleek 48, 68, 88, 128, 
; | Indian Vellow 23. 


192. 

Humble plant 88, 1555 
174, 192, 216, | 
. 14. 15, 18, 40, 
58, 62, 32, 83. 8, 
102, 106, 124, 145, 
166, 168, 170, 185, 


186, 2 206, 207, 


210, 226, 236. 
r 150, 171, 189, 
212, 225 


Hypericum 48, 84, 88, 
110, 127, 150, I, 


225. 

Hyſſop 9, 33,51, 53» $5» 
73, 93s 1. 118, 126, 
128, 151, 159, 162, 
49. 221, 233. 


. n 


* 5 


„„ 
Honeywor 84, 106, 127, 


J. 


Jacca 126, 147. 
Jacobæa 68. 


January 1 


* 23, 39, 48, 68, 5 


84, $6, 107, 109, 110, 
112, 1%. 137, 1934s 
146, 150, 151, .154s 
Ai. 17h», 179 Is 
189, 209, 213, 215, 
210, 230, 240. 


latropha 112, 134, 155, | 


175» 
Indian Cres 5s. - | 
Indian Fig 112, 1 20, 1745 


192, 415. 
Indian, Pink 60, 81, 105. 
123. 


Indian flowering Reed 


112, 134, 156, 2T3, 
215, 230, 240. 


2 ee -- 
Indigo (Baſtard) 150. 
Inula 149. 8 


Johnſonia 156. 
Johnſwort (St.) 68, 127, 


128, 151, 155, 174. 
189, 212, 216. 


Jonquil 83, 206, +210. 


Iris 15, 18, 40, 62, 83, 
1056, 106, 126, 145, 
150, 156, 166, 108, 
170, 186, 187, 206, 
207, 225, 227 

Itea 127, 150, 171, 189, 
„ 

Jujube 112. 

July 135. 8 

Jane 


Si — &. 1 e 1 5 * 


ö * my * 
5 ei as r hes. . __ «Ys 3 e 3 * 


I'D '$ * 


June 113. 

Juniper 61, 63, 64, 78, 
101, 212. | 

3 68, 21 5. 

vy 18 

Ixia 23, 48, 68, 88, 112, 

„. 

„ 

Kalmia 150, 171, 189. 

Kempferia 112, 156, 179, 
1 

Ketmia 17, 127, 170, 
| 7 oe * 3 

Kidney-bean 28, 29, 53, 
535. 70, 74, 90, 95, 
115, 118, 135, 139, 
162, 171, 180. 

Kiggelaria 112, 134. 

King's Spear 213, bo 

Kitchen Garden products 
9. 33, 54, 73» 95, 118, 
139, 162, 180, 199, 
220, 233 


Kitchen 8 Work 1, 8 
24, 49, 69, 82 113, 


135, 157, 170, 194, 
217, 230. 
Kleinia 130, 156, 193, 
75 213, 216, 
Knotgraſs 128, 151, 172. 


"8 


* — 


Laburnum 39, 84. ; 107, 


225. 
1 ben 1151. 
Ladies-mantle 106, 108, 

128. 
Ladies-flipper 106. 
Ladies-ſmock 83, 107, 
108. 

Lamium 127. 


Lantana 23, 48, 68, 87, 


129, 133, 134, 155. 


458 175, 192, 216, 
230, 240. © | 

Larch-tree 62, 63. 

| Larkſpur 40, 60, 3 
147, 149, 188. 

Lathyrus 148, 188. 


Lavatera 23, 60, 80, 126, 
T34e 1496 156; 299 > 
189. 


er 33» 70, 93, 114, 
116, 1183, 126, 151, 
159, 161, 162, 174. 
17. 

Lavender Cotton TH 70, 
128, 

Lavender-ſpike 51, 128, 


Lavendula 170. 


Laurel 62, 83, $4, 107, 
128, 150, 183, Is X 


1 Regia . 

Lauruſtinus 18, 40, 62, 
66, 83, 84, 85, 171, 
188, 189, 206, 209, 
212, 237, 239. | 

Lawn 39, 79, 105, 209. 


"Layers 41, 43, 101, 109, 
143» 147. 


122, 12 

154, 166, 205. 
Lazarole 63. 182. 
Leadwort 156, 227. 


Leeks 6, 9, 30, 33, 50, 


53, 70» 74» 92, 95» 


143, 117, 160, i$0, 


199, 220, 233. 
Lemon 23, 66, 112,125, 


133, 15 
Lenii 94 f 


* Lentiſcus 110, 134. „ 


213. 
Leontopetalon 84. 
Leonurus 


8 


1 D K. 


Leonurus 23, 129, 152, 
169, 174, 192, 213» 
216, 230, 239, 5 
Leopardſbane 84, 106. 
Lettuce-1, 8, 9, 24, 29, 


33. 51, 71, 72, 74: 93. 
95, 115, 118, 139, 158, 
„ 178, 
199, 
Lycium 68, 88, 112, 1 34s 


159, 162, 176, 
180, 190, 195, 
218, 221, 232, 233. 
1 * 
- Lilac 39, 84, 107, 
208, 209, 225. 
Lily 48, 84, 88, 
106, 108, 123, 
126, 1 5 
151, 156, 167, 


205, 


105. 
125. 
148, 
168, 


187, 192, 206, 211, | 
216, 230. | 

Lime 41, 112, 127, 133» 
155» 205+ 


Lime-tree flowers 128. 
Limodorum 175, 193. 
316. 

Limonium 149, 170, 175. 
Linaria 80, 126, 148, 
170, 171 211. 
Lion's-tail 48. 

Liquorice 18, 2 7: 
Liverwort 41, 62. 


London Pride 106, 186, 


.206, 225. 
Looſeſtrife 126, 128. 
Lotus 23, 68, 80, 88, 
129, 134, 155, 55 
175, 193, 213, 215, 
2216, 240. og 
Lovage Fon, 1599 190, 
212, 238. 
Love Apple 60, 12% 171. 
Love-lies-a-bleeding 60. 
Lucern 554. 
. 8 84. 199, 
108. 


— 


* 


1 80, 103. 126 
149, 170, 171, 172. 
195. .. 


Lychnidea 103, 106, 171. 
Lehn 38, 57, 59, 60, 


So, 84, 103, 125, 126, 


145, 146, 149, 109, 
170, 186, 188, 189, 
$1, 338, 


6, 0 T8 
— r "A 207. 
M. 


Madder 19. 

Magnolia 61, 77, 127, 
150, 214. 

Maidenhair 18, 40. 
Malabar--nut 213. 


25 Mallow 23. 80, 10% 112 


127, 128, 134, 
150, 151, 156, 
171, 189, 240. 
Malpighia 23, 48, 68, 88, 
112, 134. 156, 175, 
| 293, 215, 216, ITS 


149, 
8 


; Mandrake 13, % 


Manna Aſh. See Ath. 


Maple 62, $4. 108, 184, 
205, 209. 


Maranta 134, 156, 216. 


March 49. | 
Marigold 23, 25 o, cc, 
| 60, 68, 80, 88 185 
112, 114. 116. 126, 
128, 5 0 2 1198 149. 
|  # 


188, Kg 23s RIG 


221. 


 Marjoram 33. 53,70, 74. 


114. 139, 102, 
180, 199, 221. 


Martagon 


172, 


INDEX 


Martagon 106, 126, 145, 
148, 167, 168, 206. 

. 195 2 123, 134% Uh, 
156, 175, 193, 21 
May xy 60, 81, 
_— 123, 149, 169, 
188, 211. ap 
Marum 93, 118. 
Maſterwort 18, 151, 159. 


* 70, 93, 118, 151, 


Mlatted Pink 107. 
Maudlin 106, 128. 
Maurocenia 156, 193. 
May 89. 

Meadia 84, 107, 169. 
Meadowſweet 187. 
Medicago 68, 77. 88, 
127 171, 189, 227, 


| Me: inet Plants 18, 41, 
62, 84, 108, 128, 151, 
+ 189, 212, 227, 


Michar 1 14 634 107, 482, 
189, 203, 223, 235. 
Melianthus 85, 88,. 4112, 

127, 134, 152. 
Melilot 128, 151. 
MelocaQtus 112, 239. 
Melon 5, 11, 27, 28, 49, 
88 9, 72, 91, 92, 95. 
114, 117, 118, 137, 


139, 160, 162, 164, 


176, 179. 180, 182, 
3 17. 170. 
Melon hiſtle 23, 47» 134, 
156, 175. 1 
5 ury 108. 
Meſembryanthemi 22, 23, 
40, 47, 48, 68, 87, 
109, 130, I 33s 148, 


13 172, 174, 192, 


4 213 215, / 230, 240, 
Mexerann rs, 18, 40, 62, 1515 
209, 238. 
Pie 128, 157. i 
eria 175, 193. 2 
Millet 190. * 


Mimoſa 88, 134, 1 55. 


Mimulus 149. 


Mint 7. 9, 33. * $5» | 
72, 95, 11 139. 


: 162, 1 198, 2 , 
Moldavica 15 5 
Molle 213. 
Molucca 170. 

Maly 106. 
Momordica 40, 1 56. 


Monarda 149, 370, 1s, | 


Monl hood 106, 206, 225. 
Moon Trefoil 61, 1907+ 
Morea 68. | 
Moſs. (Cup) 41. 


— ( Tree) 41. 


Motherwort 151i. 
Moth Mullein 84, v0 
126, 149. 

Mouſe-ear 84. 
Mugwort 12 

Mulberries 164. | 
Muſa 165. 2 85 
Muſcari 62, 83. 
Muſhroom 3, 9, 28, 33, 
95, 162,177, 180, 198, 
199, 221, 233. 


Muſk Roſe 150, 171, 227. 


Muſtard 3, 9, 29, 33, 53, 
71, 95, 116, 118, 128, 
139, 151, 161, 177. 
190, 199, 218, 221, 

31, 2 * 

Myoſotis 16g. 

Myrica 150. 

Myrfine 112. 

Myrtle 23, 44, 65, 66 


775 


. EE Ed 


Narciſſus 15, 18 


| Nettartne 55 


Oleaſter 127, 150, 


77, 85, roy, 109, 112; 


| e 133, Th2, 155, 
174: 191, 192, 214, 


» 230» 239. 
Myrrus TL 


N. 


Nayeltus me 
15 34 „40, 67, 
„105, 1 124,145 

Ka 210, 227. 
237+ 

Nafturtium 23, 60, $0, 
103, 134. 149, 5 
162, 170, 175, 122 
192, 213, 230, 240. 

Navelwort 40, 62, '1 
108, 207. 

Navew-roct wh - 

96, 955 
118, ne 12d, 143. 
164, 199, 221. 

Nettle 62, 84. 107, 127. 
172. 


| 3 126, 149, 170. 
. eee 190. 


oli me tangere 106 


a —.— * 217. 


Nurſery work 19, 41, 63, 


75. 100, I2z1, 143, 165; 
3, 203, 223, 235. 


Nuts 14s 63, 164, 235. 


O. 


Oaks 61, 63, 77. 
October 194. 


Oculus Chriſti 15 1. 


Oltenlandia 193. 


Oleander 85, 110, 1345 


155. 174, 192, 225 
216, 239. 


I N D E X. 


e 8 * 133, 15G, 


7. 74s 92, 94. 95» 
113, 135, 137. 182 
150, 157, 159, 162, 
17 2, 177, 180, 195 
7 wy 199, 219, 220, 


Oncbryeta 107. 


Ononis 108, 134. 150, 


185, 170, 175. 189. | 
untia 216, 


Orach '50, 117, 128. 


1 20, 1 44 1 


66, 95, 86, 108, 109, 
112, 15, 120 133. 


151, 155, 172, 174. 
191, 212. 


Orchard work 233. 
Orchis 19, 49 106. 


8 148, 151, 155. 
Ornithogalum 68, 8. » V8, - 


107, 126, 131, 7245. 
148, 193. 
Orobus 106, 147, 17. 
Orpine 128, 151. | 
Oſteoſpermum 23, 214. 
Othonna 68, 88, 112, 129, 


155. 
Ox-eye 5 15, 156, 
227+ 


P. 


Palm- tree 3 34. 


Palma Chrith 123, 170, 
193, 214+ 


Pancratium 23. 48. 68. 


88, 102, 112, 1 
156, 278, 19, 1 
Panſies 40, 62, 227. 


N 2 | _ Papaw 


. 


_— * 
5 — — Ts . b 
4 * 
ati an... Ah » N 


— 


— 
* 


I * DE x. 


papaw 134. 193, 230. 
Papaya 23 112, 155, 
175. 216 A 

Parſley 8, * 19, 24, 25 


33, 50, 52, 55, 72. 


73. 95, 118, 139, 162, 
180, 190, 199, 219, 
221, 233. 
Parſnip 6, 9, 24. 30, 43. 
50, 55, 70, 74, 92, 


95, 113, 160, 162, . 95 


199, 219, 220, 233. 
Parthenia 149. 

Paſ - rina 134, 156, 175. 
Paſhflora, or Paſſion- tower 


109, 112, 121, 127, 


13% 150, 154, 155» 
171, 174, 189, 212, 
216, 227, 230. 
Pavia _ | 
Pea (Cape Horn) 169. 


i * 55» 96, 97, 98, 


99, 118, 119, 120, 143, 


" 164, 182, 203, 234; 

Peach-tree 84, 199, 221. 

Pears 10, 13, 14, 36, 43, 
57, 77, 120, 1423 103» 
164, 187, ' 182, 200, 
207, 223, 238. 

Pear-tree 84, 221. 

Peas 1, 3, B, 24, 26, 27, 


32» 30, 5455. 70, 71, 


72, 74» 89, 90, 95, 
118, 139, 162, 179, 
180, 195, 218, 232. 
Pellitory 128, 
Pennyroyal 50, 118, 128, 
151. 
nt 128, 1 Fl. 
Periclymenum 171. 
Periploca 128, 150, 170, 
. 


* 


Periwinkle TY 40, 84, 


106, 126, 156. 

Perſicaria 105, 170, 189, 
Ar 

perſimon. See Piſhamin. 

Peter's-wort 18, 126, 207. 

Phalangium 156, 170. 


Phillyrea 41, 61, 77, 83. - 


107, 155, 206, 215. 
Phlomis 85, 107, 110, 
112, 127, 134, 150, 
„ 
Phlox 126, 149, 207, 211. 


Phylica 23, 48, 69, 110,” 


193. 213, 21 20. 


Phyſtanchus 134. . 
PhyTalis 156, 170, 193, 
211, 213. SeeAlkekengi 


Phbyſic-nut. See Papaya. 


| Phytolacca 1. * 156, 1 
Peach (double loweflag) | : * 


193, 215, 210, 230, 


Piercea 112, UG, 156, 


175, 193, 21 24D. - - 
isst 25 6a, 8 
Pimpernel 89, 108, 117. 

128. 

Pine 19, "ox; Ci. 77, 78, 

79, 101, 122, 144, 184. 


Pinks 38, 57, 60, bo, 81, 
103, 106, 123, 125, 


» 1. 149, 100, 
. 184, 180, 189, 


211, 227. 
Piony 18, 106, 108, 57 
187, 207, 225. 
Piper 134, 230. 


Piſhamin 63, 108, 150. | 


Piftachia' nut 63, 107, 128. 
Plane 63, 108, 206. 
Plantain 105, 108, 128. 
Plants in 2 18, 23. 
0, 48, 62, 68, 83, 87 
DI Oe 


3 


Ef 64% 


T0, 111, 12h, 133, 


148, 155, 169, es | 
; — 5 192, 211, 21 


437 . | 


Plea las- Seiden work 14, 
36, yo 79, 123, 145, 166, 


| nee 175, 216, 227, 
Plünzs 134, 186, 175, 


193, 216. 
Plumbs 43, 77, 118, 143, 


164, 182, 200, 203, 


| Phe 230. 


Poley- mountain 126, 149. 
Polium 171, 175, 189. 
Polyarithes 175, 216. 


Polyanthus 17, 18, 37, | 


40, 62, 81, $4; 145, 
167, 168, 186, 206, 
211, 237 


Polygala 48, 68, 88, 110, 


111, 134, 133. 175, 
216, 240. 


pol Iypody 238. 


Pomegranate 10g, 127, 
134, 1 171, op 


Pompion 


Pomum Amoris 60. | 
Poplar 64, 168, 205. NY 


Foppy 60, 106, 126, 128, 
172, 188, 207. 


Pots bs 9, 30, 33» $55, 


139; 162, i86, 199, 
219, 220, 233. 


Primroſe 18, 60, 62, 85, 


126, 145, 149, 167, 
186, 188, 207, 237. 
Prince 475 


Privet 168, 128, 15% 


209. 
Protea 21 5. | 
Fſoralea 112, 133. 


Rape 1». 2 


Prarrnica 126, 19, wed 


188, 2 0. 
Ptelia Toh * Te | 
Pulſatilla $3, 166, 168. 
Pumkin be 162. | 
Purpurea 108. | 
Purſlane 32, * 2, 63; 55 

705 74 74 » 95. 11 


139, 151, 162. c 
Pyracantha 18, 77, 84, 
107, 212, wy * 


Quamotlit 156, 165; 175; 


aick-beam 108, 


Quince . 203. 
R. Vo 


Radiſh 1, 3, 7, 9, 24; 29, 
33, * 8285 % ns 
7 , , bl 5 
. ; 38. 1 i 161. 
162, 1801 190, 1975 
199; yg 220 231, 


232, 2 


\ Ragged Robin 35 58, 
169, 


106, 126, 

186, 207. 
eee * 107, 127, 
1755 
Ram pi pion 9 
Rinunculhs 14, 16, 16, 
38, 55, 82, 83, 102, 
106, 167, 124, 168; 
185, 186, "TY 206, 


226, 236. 
„ 33. 85; 


7h 116,11 7125 151. | 

199, 218, 231, 233. 
Raſberry 10, 12, 36, 65 56. 

127, 128, 143, 151, 
FISH JOt; 23233 = > 
N 3 Raſberry 


| 
j 
L's 


„ 


Raſberry (flowering): I 50, 


209, 212. 


Rauvolfia 88, 112, 134» 


136, 193, 416. 
Reeds TS, 221, 232. 


Reſeda 102, 105, 123, 


127, 211. 
Reſtharrow 108, 128, 1.50, 
151. | 
Rhamnus 156. 
Rhapontic 106. 8 
Rhododendron 171, 225. 
Rhubarb 18, 106. 
Rhus 110. 
icinus 40, 149, 155. 
175. 3 
Robinia 108, 175, 209. 


Rocambole , 26, 33, 53, 


74» 137, 139. 159» "99 
220, 233. 


Rocket 106, 151, 169, 
225, 

Rondeletia 193. 

Ros Solis 128, 151. 

Roſe 39, 84, 107, 125, 
127, 128, 146, 150, 
189, 205, 208, ON 
215, 224. 

Roſe Campion 38, 57, 59s 
60, 126, 145, 149, 169, 
186, 207, 225. 


Roſemary 9, 33» 51, 55; 


70, 74, 93, 106, 107, 
128, 159, 161, 162, 
1777, 199, 233. 2 
Roſe-root 62, 83. 
us pre 112, 156, 1755 


214. 
Rudbeckia 150, 177, 189, 
207, 211, 240. 


Nie 7, 151. 


Ruellia 156, 193. 
Rupturewort 128. 


Ruyſchiana 127, 150, 17% 
| 189, 207. | 
Rye 54. | 

| f ; 8. He 8 2 
Safflower . 


Saffron 80, 83, 102, 123. 
188, 190, 211, 212. 
Sage 9, 33, 81, $5» 206 
74, 88, 93, 106, 112, 
114, 118, 128, 129, 

134. 139, 181, 152, 
156, 161, 102, 175» 
199, 211, 221, 230, 
232 
Saintfoin | 
Sallet-herbs_ 3» 9, 25s 29, 
» 33» 50» $3» 85. 71, 
- = 116, 118, 136,. 
139. 161, 162, 177, 
180, 196, 199, . 
231, 233. 

Saliafy. 9, 25, 33, 74, 945 
139, 180, 199. IO 
220, 233, _ 

Salvia 216. 

Sanguinaria 84. 

Sanicle 1244. 


Santolina 126, 150, 1 89. | 
Saſſafras 2 64, 150. 


avin 190, 212, 127, 238. 

Savoy 6, 7, 9, 29, 30, 

33. 49, 51, 54, 72s» 

73, 91, 94, 95, 113. 
136, 160, 199, 20s. 
232. 


Saururus 156, 175, 193; : 


Saxifrage 19, 40, 62, 85 
85, 107, 128. 

Scabious 60, 68, 87, 105 
107, 110, 112, 126, 
128, 134, 145, 14% 
| EIS. 


Fo 4 


- — 


IN DE X. 


155, 169. 170, 488, 
192, 211, 227. 
Seal lion 26, 53, 74. 
Sclarea 149, 170. 


Scordium 151. 


Scorpion Sena 39, 84, 
128, 171, 199, 2055 

47. 

Scorzonera 9, 25. 33, 94, 
139, 162, 171, 180, 
199, 212, 219, 220, 
227, 233, 238. 


Serophularta 60, 149, 1 1 | 


EE 


Scurvy-graſs 108, 159. 


Sea-Cabbage 107, - 
Sea- Pink 107. 7 
Securidaca 80; 


Sedum 21, 23. 47; 62, 


log, 130, 133, 172, 


174. 213, 239 
Sel Teal 128. . 


Sena 39. 48, 175, 193. 


21 . 


Senecio 125 68, 1 52, 170, 


I75,. 216, 230, 240. 


Senſitive plant 161, 174, 


192, 216, 239» 240. 
September 176. 
Service 14, 84, 108, 203, 


223, 235 
Seſſeli 151, 159, 190. 
Shaddock 133, 155. 


Shepherds-pouch 89. 


Shepherds: purſe 8, * 
11 > 

Sherardia 216. 

Sida 149, 175 

Silphium 150, 189, 
verweed 108, 128. 


| Sifyrinchium 48, 68, 88, 


112, 131, 413. 


skirret 9 19, 23, 33,51, 


94. 195, 212, 220, 227. 


3, 238. 
| l 18, 50. 


Smilax 126. 

Snail- 2 60, 90, 103. 

Snapdragon 107, 126, 
188, 241% 5 

Sneezwort 151, 188. 

Snowdrop 18, 40, 62, 8 45 
104, 123, 127, 238. 

Solanum 112, 134. 156, 
170, 175, 189, 193. 
213, 215, 216, 240. 

Soldanella 40. 

Solidago 23. | 

Solomon's Seal 1984106, 
188, 238. 

Sopewort 149, 170, 1905. 


211, 23%. 


Sorrel- 9, 25, 33> 505 552. | 


73, 88, 95, 108; 110, 
114. 118, 134, 139 
15a, 190; „, 
180, 199, 213, 221 
2337 : 
Southernwood 8 1. 
Sowthiſtle 117, 128; 
Spartium 150, 171, 1933 
Spearmint 128, 151; 
. 58, 107, 128. 
1. 
Spi erwort 106, 126, 1492 
170, 188, 207, 212. 
Spigelia 149, 8 17. % 
175, 193, 216 Wo 
Spignel 18,. 238. OE 
Spinach 8, 9, 24, 33, 50% 
32, 54» 73, 91, 9 128, 
13% 13/5 IS AP» 
162, 177, 195, 199. 
219, 220. | 


Spin _ tree 77, The 127. : 


212. 


* 


Sbira 


N * 
- — 
— — STS AC A _ % *. * * 
a — — " 1 3 
1 : 
* ＋ 7 a 
cr —— * : 
- 


* N U R xX 


Sptræa 84, 107, 127, 150, 
171, 208, 1095 212, 
226. 


Spleenwort 18. | 
Sprouts 9, 33» 543 162, 


180, -199, 220. 


Spurge 68, 107, 193. 


Spurge-Laurel 18, 49, 41 , 
62, 238. 

Squill 127, 131. 

Stachys 88. 


Stapalea 155, 174. 92 25 


Star Flower 62. 
Starwort 38, 40, 48, 68, 


81, 88, 102, 112, 123, 
129, 149, 155, +4 
170, 171, 175, 189, 
* 211, 225, 227, 230, 
Statice 149. 
Stock- gilliflowers 60, 86, 
| 104, 106, 125, 145, 


149, 188, 211, 227, 


237. 


Stocks 19, 20, 35 42, 56, 


66, 75, 78, 79, 100, 
164, 165, 170, 183, 
184, 200, 201, 202. 
203, 204. 
Stcechas- 70, 108, 114 
"$$; - 129; ii, 10x; 
170, 172, 177, 230. 
Konecrop 108, 128. 


Stove work 20, 43, 65, 


$5, 108, 129, 151, 172, 
190, 212, 227, 238. 
Stramonium 17, 40, 60, 

123, 156, 167, 170; 

189; 19%. 


Strawberry 12, 18, 35. 


36, 56, 76, 77, 100, 
120, 128, 143, 164, 
181, 201, 222. 


Strawberry-tree 18, 61. 


128, 151. 


Succotrina 24 


Suckers 94, a, Bu 
206, 2 | 


„ Sultan 60, Br, 102, 105, | 


123, 126, _ 149, 
169, 170, 188, 211. 
Samach 88, 107, 127, 

129, 134, 150, 171, 

189, 209, 212. 


| Summer Savory 70, 171. 


Sunflower 57, 60, 126, 


149, 170, 189, 207, 
211 227; 203: 


Swallow- wort 18, 125, 


149, 227. - 


Sweetbriar 128. 

Sweet-ſcented Pea 60, 80, 
103, 147, 148, 109, 
170, 188, 211. 

Sweet-William 38, 57, 60, 
80, 103, 123, 28 145. 
28 148, I 65, 1 +> 


Symphoricarpos 189. 
3 127, 209. 223. 
T. 


-Cabornenatdhlai 5 

Famarind- tree 15 

Tamarifk 127, 150, 17 % 
189, 209, 212. 


Tangier Pea 60, 80, 1035 


148, 170, 188. 
2 7, 33» 48, 50, 55; 
68, 88, 118, 128, 151, 
214. 
Tarconanthas 23. 
Tarragon % 33, Fa 55s 


72, 95, 128, 198, 233. 
TA oY 


Ternatea 1 56. 
Tetragoma 68, 88, 21 * 
230. 
Tetrago- 


Tetragonocarpos 156. Trumpet- flower 1 50, 171, 
Tetragonotheca 189. ai Oy 
Teucrium 68, 85, 88, 111, Tuberoſe 48, 81, 104, 
134, 230, 240. 132, 170, 192, 211. 
Thalicrum 2 207. Tulip 16, 38, . 58, G2, 
Thorn Apple 102, 1x7, 82, 83, 102, 104, 105, 
134. 172, 211. | 106, 124, 168, 185, 
Thorn (Chriſt's) 107. 186, 206, 207, 210. 
Thorn (Glaſtonbury) 18, Tulip-tree 63, 77, 127, 
41, 84, 209, 1. zo e O OngHT 74s 
Thorn (White) 17s e, Tupelo 77 jet 
Thrift 38, 57, 106, 126, Turnip 3, 9, 30, 33» 54. 
186, 207. 38, 71, 72, 73, 94» 
Thyme 9, 33 $1, 53, 70, 95,115, 116, 118, 135, 
73, 114, 118, 128, 139, 136, 139, 161, 162, 
151, 162, 180, 199, 177, 180, 199, 218, 
221, 233. e 220, 231, 233. 
Thymelea 171. Turnera 48, 68, 88, 112, 
Tithymalu 134, 21% 144, 156, 175, 18. 
Toad- flax 88, 107, 151. 215, 216, 230. 
Tobacco 123; 149, 156, Turpentine 8 4. 
170, ½ , 212. | SER 
Tomatoe 52, 95, 139, V. 


169, 180. 3 55 5 
Torck Thiſtle 47, 193, Valerian 19, 60, 106, 
215, See Cereus. 126, 149, 189, 212. 


Tormentil 19, 151, 227. 


Valerian (Greek)62, 1034 
Tournefortia 134, 175, 6 


106, 126, 145. 
Valerianella 126. 1 
Venetian Vetch 62, 84, 


. 

Venus Looking-glaſs 60, 
80, 106, 126, 1495 0 
ro, 199, , 

Venus Navelwort 60, 80, 
103, 126, 147, 149, 


193. | 
| re a 107, 127, 
1771 %%% 
Trachehum 127, 
47, 17. 
Tradeſcantia 175. 
Tragacantha 106. 


Tragopogon 74, 95, 171. 


149, 


Travellers Joy 40, 62, 
. 8 | 
Trees and Shrubs in flower 
18, 40, 62, 84, 107, 
127; 
212, 2-7, 238, 
Trefoil 128, 149. 


150, 171, 189, 


169, 170, 188, 211. 
Verbaſcum 84, 107. 
Veronica 60, 106, 107; 

126, 150, 170, 225. 


_ Vervain-Mallow 128, 151 


170, 171. f 
7  Viburnunn 
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Viburnum 84, 108, 127, 
416, 225. 

Vinca 134. 

Vines 10, 85 75, 76, 97. 
99. 119, 
199, 200, 234. 

Vineyard 99; 120, 181. 

8 work 139. 141, 


Viola 40, 41, 625 3, 


106, 207, 211. 


Virgins-bower 101, 121, 


126, 127, 148, FR 


1 | 


 Wackendorha 155, 175; 
214. 
Wall-flower 40, 
104, 106, 
TSF, 20% 225» 
* 63. 


62, 80, 


» 203, 223, AZS> 
5 Wa theria 12. 11, 13% 
3 
ater- cre 
108. 
Waterdock 25. 


Waſonia 48, 68, 88, 112. 


2 3: 
Wheat 54-. 
Whitlow-graſs 1, 63 85. 
Wilderneſs- wo + 39. | 


115; 


14a, 163, 


125, 126, 
182, 184. 


Willow 148. 

Willow-weed 126. 

Winter Cherry 66, 189; 
21 2- 

Winter Savory 9, 25, 33» 
31, 55, 70, 73» 95s 
114, 118, 151, 159. 

162, 180, 193, 221, 


2 

Wozd + 500. ; TE 

Wolfsbane 58, re6, 199, 
190, 42. | 

Woodroof 84, 18. 

Wood Sorrel 23. 48, 68, 

85, 88, ros, 193, 213, 
230, 

1 51, 66, 95, 
112, 128, 1345 151, 
156, 175. 214 , 


Woundwort 151. 
X. 


Xeranthemum 126, 157. 
e 
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Yarrow 128. 


| Yew 61, 64, 77. 
4¹, 63, 1. 


Yewberry 204. 
Yucca INT 216. 


2. 
Zinnia 40, 102z 123, 171 


193. 
Zygophyllum 216, 200. 
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THE 


NEW FARMER's KALENDAR.. 


JANUARY. 


The general Courſe of Buſineſs upon a Farm, during the pre- 
ſent Month, is as follows: Threiling—Superinteadance of 
Cattle—Cartage of Manure or Earth Road Work—Making 
or Repairing Fences—Draining—Repairs of any kind be- 
fitting the Seaſon—Sawing and preparing Timber for Ute— 
Deltrucion of Vermin—or, in ſhort, any uſeful Application 
of the Servants and Team, in order to profit by the Oppor= 

tunity of all Tillage being at a ſtand, | 


THRESHING, 


IN every county, this labour rs performed after 

a twofold method, according either to ſtanding 
cuſtom, or the particular inclination of the farmer; 
that is to ſay, the labourer works by the day, or 
by meaſure. Whichever meaſure may be adopted, 
the eye of the maſter, or ſome individual of his 


own family, or of a faithful bailiff, is required, 


to be a conſtant watch on the conduct of the 
threſhers; to aſcertain, that if they work by mea- 
ſure, they make clean work ; or if by the day, that 
they not only clear the ſtraw. perfectly, but that 
they do not loſe their time. It ſcarcely need be 
repeated, of what great conſequence this attention 
is, whether in a private or public view; and that 
it is too generally negleQed, any perſon may be 


ſatisfied by an examination of the ſtraw ſold in the 
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London markets. A diſhoneſt threſher, either 


from motives of intereſt, or indolenct, wil employ _ 


himielf chiefly with the largeſt heads of the corn, 
which yield moſt freely, fighting and hurrving 
over that part which require more labout, and is 


leſs productive: ſuch a one may alſo commit con- 
ſiderable depredations in a length of time, by con- 
- cealing and carrying away the corn in {mall quan- 


tities; therefore, in order to prove good, as well 
as bad characters, and to prevent the dangers of 
temptation, thesconduct of all Jabuurers, without 
exception, in the bain, the granary, the ſtable, 
and in all ſituations of truſt, ſhould be ſedul ufly 
watched, both early and late. Care ſhould be 
taken to keep the poultry from the barn, in the 
caſual abſence of the threſhers, either by cloſing 
the doors, or watching. 

CAaTTLE,—At this precarious ſeafon, ſuch cat- 
tle as are truſted to ſhift abroad, ſhould have at 


leaft daily inſpection, to prevent, or relieve acci- 


dents; and the utmoſt care ſhould be taken, dat 


ſuch as lie at home, be well and plentifully ſup-- 


plied with fodder, both for food, and comfortable, 
dry, lodging ; for without this laſt, the cattle will 


never look thrifty and well, even with good food. 
Watchful notice ſhould be taken of the time when 


the ewes may be expected to lamb, or the cows to 
calve, and ſome weeks previous to this eritical pe- 


riod, they ought to have the beſt food the farm 
will afford them, with dry and comfortable ſhel- 


ter. 


rene FR of the moſt uſeful applications 
of the leiſure afforded by the winter ſeaſon, is 
making good the fences upon a farm, and when 
the importance of this buſineſs is conſidered, the 


conſtant loſſes which muſt ſurely ariſe from its 
neglect, W with its e appearance, 
it 
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it is not a little wonderful, that in a country with 


ſuch high pretenſions to cultivation, it ſnould be ſo 


often ſeen, Thete is another ſpecies of neglect, 


no leſs prevalent in many parts, that of ſuffering 
zmproper ſtock to run at large without a keeper; 
theſe will break through the beſt fences, and are 
doing conſtant miſchief both to their owner and 
his neighbour. The example of a ſpirited farmer, 
who will ſuffer no treſpaſſes of this kind, without 
requiring ample amends, and who has à ſtrift re- 
gard both io the ſtate of his fences, and to the 
keeping his cattle within bounds, 1s of real utility 
weep : 

DR AINING,—-When the vaſt and immediate 


benefit of draining land is conſidered, it ſeems 


ſtrange to behold any in a wet and unproductive 


| Rate in the occupation of a man of property. 


Meadow land, in particular, is neglected, and ſuf- 
fered to remain in a ſtate of ſwamp or bog, over- 
run with flag, ruſhes, and all kinds of four and 


uſcleſs rubbiſh, to the immenſe loſs of the infa- 


tuated owners, and of the public at large, which 
properly drained, ſeeded, and kept clean, would 
produce abundant crops of the moſt valuable her- 
bage ; and the far greater part of that arable land, 


which is a mere puddle of water during all the wet 


ſeaſon, or being partiallytrelieved by furface drain- 
ing, remains in a cold, unwholeſome, periſhing 
Nate all winter, to produce a crop of. corn at har- 
veſt, which barely pays 5 return, 
in one year, the expence of draining, and conti- 
nue during a long leaſe in a ſound and healthy 


_ ſtate. On wet and difficult clays, or boggy grounds, 


which the tenant has not property or leiſure to 
drain, it would be highly to the advantage of both 
landlord and tenant, were the former to advance 
the neceſſary ſums on proper ſecurity. 5 


At 
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At the commencement of a new year, we will 
ſuppoſe the careful farmer has before him a corre&t 
ſtatement, lately taken, of his ſtock, its condi- 
tion and value, with a general proſpec of the pre- 


| ſent and probable future ſituation of his concern: 


from ſuch certain documents, he will be able to 
proceed on his buſineſs in a regular and methodi- 


cal way; and conſequently with a greater aſſu- 


rance of ſucceſs than if every thing (a too fre- 
quent caſe) were left to cuſtom, mere chance, 
and the exertion of the moment. He will have a 
clear view of his funds, and how far they may be 
equal to any eligible improvements; he will com- 
bine his own convenience with the actual and pro- 
bable ſtate of the markets, in order to an advan- 
tageous diſpoſal of his corn and cattle, and will 
determine from experience and reflection upon the 


propriety of continuing, or varying his courſe of 


crops, or of making any changes in the quantity 
er quality of his live A7 


FEBRUARY. 


Floughing for the earlieſt Craps; ſuch Lands as are  faſciently 
dry—Irrigation, or floating Lands for their Improvement 
Manuring Graſs Latzds—Top-drefling Wheats—Sowing 
Beans, Black Oats, Hog Peaſe, Cabbage Seed, and Tares 
Planting--Feiling Coppice Wood—Clearing and dreſſing 
out Borucrs—Sale of fat Beaſts, Fat or Store Pigz—Clearing 
old, and cutting new Water-ſurrows—compoſe the leading 
objects. of eee, for the month of e 


PLOUGHING: 


Tur 8 which were fallowed up in ue | 


with a view to the firſt ſpring crops, ſhould be 


tired as 4355 this monly” as the ſtate of the 2 
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will admit, both on account of the general advan- 


tage of early ſowing, and for the ſake of obtaining 


future leiſure by the preſent diſpatch of buſineſs; 
but it may be ſafely laid down as a maxim, rather 


lo defer the ſowing, or even loſe the ſeaſon, than 
to go upon the land whilſt in a ſtate of puddle or 


mortar ; for it is only ſowing to reap loſs and diſ- 
appointment, as thoſe farmers may be convinced, 


who will be at the pains to compare TE a crop 
with the expences.- | 


Beans are put into the earth in various ways, 


according to local cuſtom; with the drill, broad- 


caſt, or dibbled in by hand : ſometimes they are 
eaſt over the land, and plonghed in; at others, 


| harrowed in after a ploughing, whether on ridge 


or level tilth: but the moſt prevalent method, in 


thoſe counties famous for the Bean culture, is ei- 
ther dibbling, or rilling them in channels drawn 


for that purpoſe, with a plough, the diſtance be- 
tween the rows being regulated by the wheels of ihe 
plough. The firſt mode is moft ſuitable for heavy, 
wet lands; which muſt be laid up in ridges. The 
diſtance between the rows ſhould be ſufficient to 
admit the plough or horſe-hoe, namely full three 
feet; that between the plants, two or three inches; 
and in dibbling, great care muſt be uſed, that the 
ſetters do not drop more than one or two beans in 
a hole, Bean-ſetters; which are generally a 
mixed company of men, women, and children, - 
need a very eloſe attendance, both to keep them 
diligent, and alſo to oblige them to do their work 


in a fair and proper way. When paid by the 


buſhei, the rate of which is from twenty pence to 
two ſhillings, they have ſometimes no. other care 
than to expend as many beans as poſſible, which 
they will attempt by filling up the holes, and even 
—— away quantities "ef. ſced into the hedges 

rows. 
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rows. I hope ſuch profligacy is not common 
among our labourers, but am forry to ſay I have 


witneſſed it. In ſome parts, they have a method 
of planting in cluſters, four or five beans in a hole, 
the holes eight or nine inches apart, for the con- 
venience of hoeing ; but I ſhould doubt of their 


podding well, under fuch management, Quantity 


of ſeed muſt vary according to diſtance, and is 
from a buſhel and a half to three, and even four 
buſhels, The. ſorts are, the fine, and very ſmall 
Horſe-bean, which uſually bears the beſt hor 
the larger Horſe-bean: the Tick, or as the 


called to the weſtward of London, the K.dmell 


bean; and theſe vary in ſize, the ſmalleſt being 
the beſt ; and the Mazagan, or Purple Bean: of 
Hotſo-beens and Ticks, it is not very material 
which are ſown, the ſuperior product of the latter 
bringing them about upon a level with the former, 
in point of profit; ſometimes the demand for ex- 


portation raiſes Ticks nearly to the price of Horſe- 


beans. Produce from two and a half, to five quar- 


ters per acre. Beans wil thrive on any ſoil ſuffi- 


ciently ſtiff, and are advantageous to the farmer, 


as one of thoſe hoeing crops, which pay the ex- 


pence of fallowing and cleaning his land. When 
a wheat crop is intended to ſucceed beans, it is 
plainly of importance to ſow theſe as early as is 
praQticable, and even, an autumnal ſowing would 


be preferable, both in point of produce and early 


harveſt, could a mild winter be inſured; but in 
caſe of ſevere froſt, all the beans: not well: and. 
deeply covered with ſnow, would periſh, 
 OaTs.—Of this grain, we have the black, 
white, red, naked, and the Tartarian Oats. The 


white are wel known as the moſt valuable. The 


black are perbaps equally good in quality for cattle, 


as are alſo the red, cultivated chicfly in the north- 
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weſtern parts of England. The Naked Oat, ſo 
called becauſe it threſhes clean out of the huſk, is, 
believe, nearly unknovn in the ſouthern parts. 
Oats will thrive upon almoſt any ſoil, and are 
very productive upon land newly broken up. The 
white require the dryeſt and beſt land, but Black 
Oats are more hardy, and may be ſown. as early iu 
February as the land will admit. Seed, from three 
to ſix buſhels per acre; but Lam inclined to be- 
lieve, the Oats thrown upon the ſurface by. the 
harrows and loſt, form the chief reaſon for ſueh 
an increaſed quantity of ſeed. They are com- 
monly harrowed in, upon land ploughed in au- 
tumn, and would pay well for a ſeed ploughing, 
which would bring the land to a finer tilth. 
it is only on freſh ſoils that Oats are expected to 
de very productive; in the general courſe of huſ- 
bandry,. they do not ſeem to ſhare ſo much of the 
_ farmer's attention as his other crops, never re- 
reiving the benefit of manure. There is no 
doubt, however, but that Oats would pay well 
for manure, could it be ſpared, and that by ſuch 
attention, even ſeven or eight quarters per acre 
might be obtained, which is nearly double the 
common product. In cheap times r wheat, ſuch 
practice might be particularly eligible. Oats have 
been both dibbled and drilled in ſome few places, 
but the ſucceſs has not been well aſcertained ; the 
row. culture of this grain, yet deferves further 
trial, for ſeveral obvious reaſons : the Tartarian 
or Reed Oat, which produces ſuch large quantities 
of long huſky corn, has been lately improved on 
the farm of a curious cultivator, by picking the 
| ſeed, and ſowing only the ſhorteſt and plumpeſt 
kernels. It may appear ſtrange practice, but I 
have heard of Black Oats ſown upon light land 
O3. vader 
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under furrow, and kept clean with the hoe, as a 
Preparation for a wheat crop. 

PEASE.— Theſe are generally looked upon as a 
riſk crop, which no doubt ariſes, in a great mea- 
ſure, from the groundleſs prejudice, that they 
neither demand, nor merit the attention of good 
culture; on the contrary, no article of produce 


| demands i it more, and it is the only means in our 


power to obviate the natural uncertainty of this 
crop. Peaſe are too well known in their chief 


_ diviſions of the Grey or Hog Pea, and the White 


Garden Pea, to need any particular deſeription. 


They are ſown upon almoſt all ſoils, according to 


the convenience of the, farmer, and are ſuppoſed 
a proper Trop for freſh land. The Hog Pea admits 
of early ſowing, and will ſucceed upon ftrong 
land, the white ſown afterwards, rather affect a 
healthy, light, dry ſoil, or that which has been 
chalked. It is unneceſſary to repeat the common 


method of getting in a Pea crop, but of ſome 


conſequence to remark, how ill it anſwers the ge- 
neral purpoſes of agriculture. Peaſe naturally be- 
long to the hoeing and ameliorating courſe, and 
befic!es, the boeing method is moſt lixely to ſecure 
an abundant crop. A portion of manure ought to 
be allowed them, the land brought to as fine a 
tilth as is prad icable, and the ſeed either dibbled, 
grilled, or rilled by hand, at ſuch intervals as will 
at leaſt admit the hand, if not horſe hoe: ſuch 
meaſures, ſhould the-pea crop fail from accident, 
will at leaſt aſſure a fine preparation for wheat, or © 
any other crop which circumſtances may render 
defirable. Quantity of ſeed, from one buſhel to 
three; and of product at harveſt, from a quar- 
ter and half, to kve quarters per acre. 

Upon warm and fertile turnip foils, a crop 
of Peaſe may be obtained, and harytſted from 
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the land, in time for a crop of turnips the ſame 
year. The Peaſe (the Charlton, or forty days 
fpecies) ſowed early in March, will be off in July; 
but they ought, particularly in this'eaſe, to be ſet 
in rows, and ſedulouſſy hand-hoed, as a preparation 
for the turnips z not a moment being loſt, but the 
land ſhghtly ploughed, as faſt as the peaſe are car- 
ried, and the turnip ſeed harrowed in upon the 
freih earth. Grey Peaſe, on the above noted ſoils, 
will bear to be ſown in autumn, but ſhould doubt 
its ſucceſs on clays. Winter Peafe ſometimes 
produce great bulk of haulm for fodder, and alſo 
conſiderable quantity of grain; but 1 have not 
obſerved them to come very early at harveſt, nor 
have I-known the experiment of a very early au- 
tumnal ſowing, recommended by ſome perfons. 
Od ober and November are the uſual ſeaſons.. 

The fiſt opportunity ſhould be embraced of 
ſtirring thoſe lands which are intended for Barley, 
Carrots, Cabbages, or any of the ſpring crops 
towards the end of this month, a ſced bed may be 
made for Cabbages, and even the ſeed got in, 
ſhauld the ſeaſon be favourable. The bed ſhould 
be fich, and. may be harrowed fine, or prepared 
by hand, according to its extent. Fhree or four 
rods of ground wilt produce plants enough for a 
ſingle acre; and about a quarter of a. pound of 
ſeed, er lone more, will ſuffce. The be 
of courſe muſt be kept perfectly clean from 
weeds. 

Tarrs are divided into the Winter ans Spring 
Tare, and will, thrive on moſt ſoils, being Ft 
quently found a ſpontaneous growth, It having 
been hitherto an undeterrained point, whether 
there exiſt any ſpecific difference in the ſeed, ſeve- 
tal ingenious cultivators have made experiments, 
which ſeem to countenance the aSirmatiye fids of 
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the queſtion. According to a late experiment of 


the Reverend Mr. Laurent, of Bury St. Edmunds, 


recorded in the General View of the Agriculture 
of Suffolk, the Spring Tare fown in autumn, was 


deſtroyed by the winter froſts, whilſt the Winter 


Tare ſuſtained no damage; and the Winter Tare 
ſown in March, became in the end mildewed, nor 


did a fingle pod of it ripen. Although they may 


anſwer equally and indiſeriminately for the ſpring 
ſowing, with the view of fodder, the neceſſity of 
keeping them ſeparate for the autumnal is evident. 
The ſmallneſs and blackneſs of the ſeed, are ſaid 


to be the diſtinctions of the Winter Tare. 


As a ſeed crop, Tares are generally ſuppoſed 


- precarious, and the produce not expected large, 
perhaps from one to three quarters per acre z but 


this ariſes in great meaſure from defeQtve culture. 
When a good crop of feed is the object, Tales 


- ought ever to ſhare the advantages of the Pea cul- 


zute ; they ſhould be drilled upon a well-tilled and 
manured foil, and may then in truth be eftcemed 
one of our beſt ameliorating crops. Seed, a buſhel 
upon an acre. In the common method two or 


three buſhels of ſeed are required, which may be 
Harrow ed in upon the autumnal fallow, or what is 
- preferable, upon a freſh ploughing. Rooks and 


Pigeons are well known to be dreadful enemies to 


this crop, a circumſtance which forms a. ſtrong 


objection to the broad caſt culture, in which the 


| feed 18 inſufficiemly covered. 


But the great obje &s of the Tare culture, are, 


ſpripg food for cattle, ſummer herbage, hay, ſub- 


fſttution for clover, where'that vegetable has tired 
the land, and as manure, to be buried by the 
plough. Jn theſe various lights, the Fare is abſo- 


lutely invaluable, and ſince its merns have been 
Known ſuch a number of years, common. ſenſe 


15 
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is ſadly at fault, to account for its frequent neglect. 
The winter crop is obviouſly the moſt important, 
and perhaps with the view of obtaining ſpring feed 
very early, the firſt week in Auguſt is not too ſoon 
to ſow Tares : ſhould they be drilled, or rowed in 
any method, (an uncommon practice when the 
are intended fer feed) the rowgought to be hoe- 
ploughed early in October, and the plants earthed- 
up as high as poſhble, which always has an excel- 
lent effect in keeping them warm, and encouraging 
their thick and early growth. J hey may be alſo 
ſowed equally mixed with rye, (the Flanders me- F 
thod) which nounſhes, protects, and draws up the 4 
Tares; and it is not eaſy to contrive a crop which Ls 


will pay ſo well, leaving the land at the ſame time 
in ſo favourable a condition. 


2 Wer CR 3 _ wu, 
N e 


' It matters not how early Spring Tares are 

ſowed, provided no hard froſts enſue, and their 74 
ſeed time laſts to the end of April. This gives a 5 
good opportunity for ſueceffons of them, to the \ 


great convenience of ſummer feeding. They 
may be advantageouſly mixed with oats or barley, 
either for green herbage or hay, of both of which 
they make a very heavy bulk, in a favourable ſea- 
ſon, When intended to be ploughed in for ma- 
nure, ſome broad-caſt, four buſhels upon an acre, 
that there may be as great a bulk as poſſible. 

The farmers, near London, make a conſider- 
able profit of their Tares, by ſelling them green, 
as ſoiling ſor horſes; and I have ſeen in Kent, 

drilled crops of them of immenſe weight, lux- 
uriantly covering the whole ſurface of the ſail, as 
though they had been broad-caſt. Some of theſe 
crops mowed for hay, I have reaſon to believe, 
produced more than three ton per acre; and upon 
others, kept for ſeed, the land being in good heart, 
the product was conſiderable in proportion. 
5 N PLANTING.— 
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* 
el: PtanTinc,—The planting. either of fruit--, 
Wi 2 trees, or of quick-growing wood, fit for various 
= purpoſes, will contribute largely to the convenience 
1 1 of a tenant, who has a long leaſe, and pay him 
i | very good intereſt for his money. . The aquatics 
| in general, are proper in this intent; namely, the 
0 willow, ofier, ſallow, alder; and for dry ſitua- 
3 tions, the upland, or red willow, which although 
I not” 6 quick a grower as the other, produces a 
| very durable wood. Willow wood reſiſts water, 
55 and remains ſound many years after that period at 
| which almoſt any other would be totallygdecayed 
0 and uſeleſs. Theſe quick growers,. planted in 
fl | large ſtakes, form an excellent repair for decayed 
| fences, and properly managed, with other aids 
which may be at hand, ina very few- ſeaſons pro- 
duce a full and flouriſhing hedge-row, In ſhort, 
it is a diſgrace to a man of common aQivity, to 
live upon a farm naked of Wood, when a ſteck 
may be quickly and profitably raiſed, and upon 
0 tthoſe ſpots too, which muſt elſe be uſclels, 
FELiLING corskEs. -In this month, the buſl- 
ne ſs of felling and clearing of undet wood, is 
| uſually, or rather ought. to be, finiſhed. _ | 
g CLEARING BORDERS.— The borders of ara- 
ble fields, are too much ſuffered to remain in 
ia ſtate of neglect; uneven and. irregular, over- 
run with weeds, brambles, underwood,. and all' 
kinds of uſeleſs rubbiſh, when they might at 
little or no expence, and. a trifling yearly ten- 
tion, be rendered both very ſeemly and orna- 
| | mental, and very productive of good he bage.. 
f The latter confideration ought not to be light- 
} | ed upon a farm conſiſting chiefly of arable land; 
* nor need the farmer, in ſuch caſe, be afraid of 
| extending his borders. Where wocd is ſcarce, 
| the clearing of. old borders pays well, Cut up 
| | | | 0 a 
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all the wood for foggotting, and grub up the 
roots for the ſtack. Shave the brambles cloſe, 


which prevent walking near the hedge or ditch ; 


and make the foot-path on that fide, Caſt _ 
your ditch deep and well, throwing up the earth 
upon. that which is obtained in levelling the 


border, all which will be a valuable acquiſition 
to your compoſt - dunghill, and may remain in 
the field, the dung being carted to it. The bor- 
ders ought to be ſowed with good graſſes, and if 
their ſpontaneous growth ſhould be rank and ſour, 


culture and the ſcythe will ſoon produce a finer 


and ſweeter herbage. 


BuLi.0cxs And HoGs,—There is Frequent: | 


ly a great overflow of fat catile upon the mar- 
kets, in the autumn, and about Chriſtmas; and 


thoſe ſtalled, or home-fed oxen, which can be 


kept, may find an advantageous market in the 
courſe of this month. January and February 
are alfo good ſeaſons for the ſale of pig-ſtock of all 
defcriptions, fat or lean. 
WATER-FURROwWs.—Conflant attention muſt 
be paid throughout the winter ſeaſon, to. the 


ſtate of the water-furrows, in the wheat-grounds, 


that they be always kept free and open with the 
ſpade, the earth being Hhable to fall in from va- 
rious accidents. | Let all new-ploughed lands be 
regularly water-furrowed,, as ſoon as the plough 
has finiſhed, which is neceſſary as well at this 
ſeaſon as in autumn, more eſpecially on ff « or 
retentive ſoils, 
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MARCH. 


Shutting up Meadow and Paſture for the Grafs Crop—Seed 
Tillage for Oats, Furze, Peaſe, Spring-Wheat, Cabbages, 
Potatoes, Carrots, Parſnips, Chicory, Canary, and Radith- 
ſced—Sowing Graſſes— Turuip Fallow—Breeding and fate 
ting Stock — Barley. 


MEADOWS. AND. PASTURE. 


IN the beginning of this month, inſpect the 


meadows and paſtures, make all the fences and 


gates ſccure, be at and ſpread the dung left by cat- 


"tle, alſo the ant and mole-hills; roll, where the 
ſoil will admit, leaving the land in a clean, even, 
and huſband- —— ſtate, free of wood, ſtones, or 
rubbith, which may obſtruct the ſeythe. ; 

The buſineſs of this, and the enſuing month, 
is various and preſſing, and requires, paktianlarly 
on a large farm, the beſt artangement, and the 
full exertion of all the farmer's force of men and 
. cattle, as ſeeding land is ſo critical a buſineſs, and 
ſo much depends on a man's being prepared to 
profit by every favourable opportunity. The 
ſow ing left unfiniſhed laſt month, will in courſe 
be firſt attended to, and completed in the preſent. 


OaTs.—Whilt 1 am writings information has 


reached me of white oats, of very fine ſample, 


bearing the enormous price of fifty-fiv ve ſhillings _ 


per quarter in the London Market, in conſe- 


quence of a demand from various parts of the 


country. This will ſtand in the place of a thou- 


ſand arguments for their culture, after the moſt 
. advantageous method. In truth, the jet of the 
buſineſs is this: upon an average of the common 
culture, and of markets, oats are a loſing crop to 
the farmer, injuring both his purſe and his land, 


and he had n better e than grow 
| them. 


the land. 
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them. This will eaſily appear, from a ealcula- 
tion upon a crop, of from two to four quarters of 
oats per acre, either following, or to be ſuceceded 
by another crop of white corn, after the faſhion 
of the old huſbandry. But as has already been 


remarked, oats ſhould ſtand in their proper place 
in the courſe, never without ſeeds, except they be 
drilled, and then lucerne very properly accompa- 
nies them; nor ever be put into land which is not 


in perfect good heart. So managed, oats I have 
always found an advantageous crop; in moſt ſitu- 


ations, greatly before barley, in many conjune- 


tures, even ſuperior to wheat, | 
Theland ſurely ought to receive a ſeed plough- 
ing for oats, and even two, if the time could be 


| ſpared, as much depends on the fineneſs of the 


tilth. The method of caſting them alſo into ſeed- 


channels, or ſeams, purpoſely drawn with the 


Plough, is advantageous, and a ſaving of ſeed.— 
Four buſhels is the common allowance to an acre, 
but I have ſeen very large crops from three, It 
will pay well to have the ſeed very clean and cu» 


rious. Oats are generally ſown before barley, ex- 
cept in Hertfordſhire, and one or two other places; 


but it is probably an indifferent matter, and the 
mere child of cuſtom. | nn 

| Forze.—Where wood is ſcarce, this may be 
cultivated to great advantage, on poor or exhauſt- 
ed ſoils of any kind which want reſt. It may be 
ſowed with oats, or other ſpring crops, about a 
gallon of ſeed per acre, which may be had of the 


ſeedſmen in London, or in Suffex, if it be not 


found in the neighbourhood, I believe it is uſual 
in Suſſex to let the furze remain three years on 


Pras E. On light ſoils it is moſt advantageous 


always to ſow white peaſe, ſince they will wr = | 
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as the land can be prepared, and a ſeaſon. obtain- 


in a good foil, will produce a ſmall crop at harveſt; 


properly ſo called. The white, wy, and thin- 


ment, 


| beſt to tranſplant them immediately into the feld, 
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the end of Cattle-feed equally well-with grey,.and 
if the ſample be fine and good boilers, fetch a 
much higher price at market. It is not common 
to horſe-hoe theſe, being api to receive damage by 
the treading. of the cattle, and the rows need not 
be farther apart than to admit conveniently the 
hand- hoe, by which they require to be well earthed-- 
up. They are ſowed throughout March and April, 


ed, PFodding, or picking green peaſe, for the 
London market, is a very valuable branch of the 
buſineſs of ſome farms, within. a few miles of the | 
metropolis, 

Spring WurAT.— The culture of this ar- 
ticle ſhould never be attempted, but upon Tight 
lands of great natural fertiluy, and its profits, 
even on ſuch, compared with other grain, are ve- 
Ty aveſtionable, It ought (ver, either be drilled, 
or ſowed with ſeeds, that ſome benefit may be "is 

cured. It has been diſputed, - Whether any ſpecific 
difference cxiſts between ſpring, and winter wheat. 
I believe that which is uſually ſold as ſpring wheat, 
came originally from Siberian ſeed; but, accord- 
ing to my obſervation, any wheat ſowed in March, 


which being re-ſowed in the ſpring; will ſucceed: 
better as ſpring wheat; and e as well as that 
ſkinned wheat, is the moſt proper for this experi- 

Cannaces.—The ſced ſhould be got into the 
bed, as carly as poſſible in March, if February 
afforded no opportunity. The proper ſort for cat- 


tle is the Scotch, or any large, hardy, flat ſort ;. 
and as ſoon as the plants are of tolerable ſize, it is 


as at this ROW if left too long 1 in the bed, they 
| are 
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are apt to run. The ſeaſon of ſetting them out 


extends from mid-April to the middle of May; 


beyond which, I think it cannot be extended, with 


the proſpect of a full crop. From three to five 


ploughings are neceſſary for this crop; the laſt of 


which turns in the dung, and of that the quantity 
ought to be the greateſt poſſible to be ſpared. The 
land is uſually kept upon the ridge. | 

PoTATOEs.—Theſe, on a large ſcale, are an 


object to a farmer only on two accounts; namely, 


in caſe of a large pig- ſtoek, or for ſale, an advan- 
tageous market being at hand. Giving them to 
cattle raw, I take to be one of thoſe groſs abſurdi- 
ties ſanctioned only by cuſtom. or him, both of 
which are mighty powers in huſbandry. It muſt 
however be allowed, that where there are conve- 
niencies, for either ſteaming or baking. potatoes, 
they are excellent bread for animals of every ſpe- 
cies, and with good hay, will make capital beef, 
either with or without corn. That they are an 
exhauſting crop, is proved by the immenſe quanti- 
ty of manure they require, even on ſoils of tole- 
Table fertility. Where no large quantities of this 
root are in requeſt, it is beſt cultivated on borders, 
or vacant ſpots, of which every farm, great or 
ſmall, affords ſome. Theſe are generally in ſuf 
ficient heart without manure. cs 

Potatoes are cultivated in various ways, and 
Planted from February to May; but the early 


planting belongs either to the mere garden culture, 


or to that which is nearly ſimilar, the raiſing f 


early ſtock for the London market. In the field 
culture, the earlieſt ſeed ſeaſon: is the middle of 


March, for warm fertile ſoils, and the following 


month, or early in the ſucceeding for cold and in- 
fertile. They are very ſucceſsfully dibbled upon 
graſs land, with or without dung. Dig up the 
| 1 1 turf, 
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practice have yet occurred. 
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turf, and turning in the dung, dibble in the ſets; 


or, in the lazy bed method, well known and litile 
worth deſcription. RIDA | 5 
3 to the proper field cukure, it is immaterial 


| whether the ſets be dibbled or laid into furrows, 


drawn for that purpoſe with the plough, or by 
Hand with the hoe; I always uſe the latter method, 
and have them planted pretty deep, and well co- 
vered. The tilth ſhould be fine, and upon the 
ridge, a quantity of the beſt dung, between twen- 


ty and forty cart loads to an acre, being 


well ſtirred in with the laſt ploughing. From ten 
to fifteen buſhels will plant an acre, and the eyes 
only need be uſed, two or three of them being 
laid together. Diſtance between the plants, from 
fix to ten inches; between the rows, eq ally, from 
two and a half, to three feet. This diftance will 
admit the horſe-hoe, and even independent of that 
eonſiderution, is perhaps more favourable to the 
luxuriant growth of the plants, than one more 
confined, as in the caſe of moſt of them growing, 
the land will be fully covered. Any ſoil of tolera- 


ble depth, except mere clay, will grow potatoes, 


and the crop varies between one, and fix or ſeven: 
hundred buſhels per acre. A wet ſeaſon, which 
makes plenty of graſs, is alſo favourable to pota- 
toes; a dry, blighting ſpring, with cold eaſterly 
winds, is unfavourable on ſeveral accounts, and 
generally half deſtroys the crop. Such a ſeaſon - 
being very productive of the grub-worm, the 
rooks in ſearch of that prey, will tear up the plants 
as ſoon as they ſhoot, and even devour many of 
them. A few years back I had a crop nearly de- 


ſtroyed in this manner, not being aware of any 


danger to potatoes from birds. Potatoes may be 
propagated, by planting cither the ſhoots or the 
ſtalks, but no ſatisfactory experiments of ſuch 


CarRomTs 
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Carrots —This root ranking next to corn, 
in point of nouriſhment, as food for cattle, being 
perfectly * wholeſome in its raw or natural ſtate 
yielding an abundant product, and leaving the 
land clean and improved, is of unſpeakable im- 
portanes to the farmer. It is only to be lamented, 
che ſituations ate numerous, which cannot, from 


even on proper ſoils, the cultivators in general 
are too inatteniive to its meiite, Depth of ſoil, 
and a ſufficient quantity of ſand in its compoſition, 
are the prime requiſites for the production of car- 
rots; they will grow tn pure ſands, but a rich and 
deep ſandy loam, or the black rotten ſoil, are their 
favourite earths, In general, they may be ſucceſs- 


under-drained, manuted with ſand, would produce 
large crops of earrots. They will grow upon the 
ſame land almoſt any ſucceſſive number of years, 
to great advantage, the ſoil always continuing in 
a ſtate of garden culture, which is a good hint 
to thoſe who may have only a' particular ſpot 
adapted to this root, It was once ſuggeſted to me 
by a gardener, that it would be advantageous to 
Have two crops a year, by ſowing in July for 
young carrots to come in the beginning of April, 
dut I doubt the profit of ſuch a meaſure. As a 
preparation for corn, this fallow crop ought to 


nure upon the farm, even to the tune of forty 


which will be miſapplied, as both erops will teſtify. 
I have heard of carrots poiſoned and ſtunted by 
dung, but never witneſſed any ſuch miſhap, either 
1n the garden or field. As a eonſolation to thoſe 
who have land proper for carrots, but are my to 


4 


a defect of ſail, partake of its benefits ; and that 
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Fully cultivated any where, but on ſtiff clays, and 
ſhallow ſoils. Perhaps deep wholeſome clays, well 


receive a very liberal proportion of the beſt ma- 


loads of rotten dung upon an acre, not a buſhel of 
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ſpare-quantities of dung, I mult yet remark, that 
I have ſeen very fair crops obtained without ma- 
nure, 'The drill culture has been recommended 
for theſe roots, but as I have never praQiſed, or 


even ſcen it, I can ſay nothing of its merits. As 
the plants, like turnips, may be ſet out with the 


hoe, to any diſtance proper for cleaning the ſoil, | 


and allowing ſpace for growth, broad-caſting the 
ſeed ſeems a very | ufficient method. 


Carrot-ſeed may be put into the earth as early 


in the ſpring as the land can be prepared for it, 


without danger; but circumſtances ſeem to have 
confined the ſeaſon to the month of March, and 
the firſt week in April, beyond which it ought not 
to be delayed. Let the land be ploughed as deep 


as. poſſible, and worked to a fine garden tilth. Put 


in your manure with the laſt ſtirring, and harrow 
in the ſeed, mixed with aſhes, quantity, four, five, 
or fix pounds per acre, leſs in proportion to the 
fandineſs or fineneſs of the mould. Some hand- 
| Take inſtead of uſing the harrows on the binding 


ſoils, that the earth may be trodden as little as poſ- 


ſible. In my opinion, carrots ſhould always be 
ſowed upon the freſh earth, to give them at leaſt 
an even chance with the weeds, When land is 
laid up in Autumn for Carrots, it is uſual to trench- 
plough to the greateſt depth poſſible, and with ve- 
ry ſmall furrows, in order ſufficiently to break the 
ſtaple; to effect this properly, in a ſtrong ſoil, 
will give ſix good horſes labour enough at half an 
are a day. 
ParsNiPs require: a ſimilar culture wk the 


above, in all reſpects, and are applicable to the 


ſame purpoſes. I have never cultivated them my- 
ſielf, but have known them grown upon a ſtiff 
clayey loam, about a foot deep, and of indifferent 
Fertility, beſide carrots, Much rotten dung, par- 

ticularly 


; } 
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ticularly of fatting hogs, was uſed. The carrots 
were a good crop, but the parſnips much longer 
And larger. It is probabl-:, the latter are of a 
firmer conſiſtence, aud more nutritiovs quality, 
and they are faid to produce rich milk in cows, 
and good butter ; alſoto ſuit ſtrong, or clayey. ſoils, 
better than carrots; but I know of no accurate 
experiments on thoſe heads They are much in 
uſe for cattle in Jerſey and Guernſey. 


' Cnicorr, or WILD EnDivet.—Although the 


ſeed, firſt introduced by Mr. Young was obtained 
in France, it is a native of this country, and grows 
wild in all parts. Its uſual mode of culture, 
15-to ſow it with ſpring corn, either with or with- 
out clover, or other graſſes. Quantity by ſelf, 
ten pounds of ſeed per acre. Tt;is ſuppoſed to ſuc- 
.ceed better with ſheep and pizs, than with the 
larger cattle. This plant will thrive on any foil, 


if it comes up, but I have ſometimes found 1 fail 


in this reſpect, moſt probably from a defect in the 
ſeed. e 8 | | ; 
' -CANARY-SEED.—This well-known bird-ſeed 
is chiefly cultivated in the Iſle of Thanet, Kent, 
for the London ſeed-market. It ie, I believe, ta- 


ther an uncertain crop, both in point of product, 


and market price, It requires a rich ſoil, and is 
faitable for any land newly broken up. The com- 
mon tilths for it jn Kent, are ſummer fallow, 
bean- ſtubble, and elover-lay; the laſt beft. The 

land being in middling condition, a coat of good 
rotten dung is required. Winter tillage ſuppoſed, 
as early in the ſpring as the ſoil is ſufficiently dry, 
the ſeed is broad-caft into ſeed-furrows, twelve 
inches apart, five gallons to an acre, and well 
harrowed in. As ſoon as the blade appears, and 
the intervals are ſufficiently diſtinct, they are 
cleaned with a Dutch hoe, and the operation re- 
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pe again 4n-May and June, with the-common 
cz every weed being carefully cut up, and the 
plants thinned where too thick. It is late cut with 
a hook, called a twibel and a hink; by which it is 
laid in wads of about half a ſheaf each. The wads 
muſt be turned from time to time, in order to have 
the full benefit of the ſun and rains, and the 
ſometimes continue on the field until December, 
the ſeed not vegetating, or receiving any kind of 
injury, Without this expoſure, it would be 
ſcarce poſſible to thraſh out Canary-ſeed, it clings 
ſo remarkably to the huſk. Produce, 'three to 
five quarters from an acre, and the .crop ſome- 
times repeated ſucceſſive years on the ſame land. 
RavisH-8ErD is cultivated in the ſame place, 
under the ſame circumſtances, much manure al- 
lowed, and deep ploughing: the ſorts, the EARLY 
snook TOP, the SALMON, and the TURNIP=- 
ROTED., Sced, two or three gallons per acre. 
As ſoon as the plants appear, every other row is 
cut up by the horſe-hoe, leaving the rows twenty 
inches apart. The plants having got two or three 
rough leaves, they are ſet out eighteen inches 
aſunder, and kept clean by repeated horſe and 
Hhand-hoeing. This crop is alſo late, and ſome= 
times out until Chriſtmas, rain being neceſſary to 
rot the pods: pioduse, eight to twenty-four 
buſhels per acre. „ 
GRASSESS March and April are the chief ſea- 
ſon for fowing Graſſes, whether by themſelves, 
or with corn, It ought to be a ſtanding rule in 
huſbandry, to ſow no ſpring- corn (broad- caſt at 
leaſt) without Graſs-ſeeds of ſome deſcription, 
for a temporary _ley,. to continue one, two, or 
more years, agreeable te the farmer's convenience, 
and the nature of his. ſoil. This praQtice is a 
prime znitrument in the regular courſes of crops, 
| : 16 
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it affords the land a neceſſary reſpite from corn- 
bearing, at the ſame time liberally affording more 
advantageous products; laſtly, it leaves a clean, ) 
refreſhed ſoil, with the beſt poſſible ſeed-bed for 
wheat. Should circumſtances render it defirable - © 
to ſow Graſſes among the wheat, it may be done 
early this month” : 85 
CLoveR, the red or broad-leaved ſpecies, is 
the meſt valuable of the artificial graſſes, as food, 
green or dry, for cattle of every ſpecies, and as 
ſeed fos the market. From ten to fifteen pounds | 
per acre is the common quantity ſowed ; but the +: 
beſt authority, grounded on Jong experience, N 
proves the advantage of ſowing twenty and up- 
wards on all ſoils. It way be harrowed in with 
the corn, but it is more ſafe to roll it in, after- 3 
the corn is up, giving the latter the advantage of ö 
a ſtart in growth. Should the wetneſs of the 9 
ſpring, and the aptitude of the ſoil force fuch a | 
luxuriant growth of clover as to ſmother the corn, 
it will be moſt advantageous to cut the whole cro 
together, either as green fodder or hay. 
 Ryx-GRA8S is uſually mixed with cloyer, in it. 
 fome counties, by cuſtom; ſuch cuſtom, bow- #7 
ever, is diſadyantageous where the ſoil is rich; 
on poor ſoils, the practice is proper. This Graſs 
produces a bite early, and ſhould be uſed before it 
becomes too hard and ſtalky. Quantity of ſeed, 
four or five buſhels per acre, if ſowed alone; with 
clover, two buſhels, to twelve or fourteen pounds 
of clover-ſeed. : | 
_ Tourmrye FALLOW,—The land, winter-fal- 
- lowed for Turnips, ſhould be ſtirred this month =: 
and the following, if required, and reduced to a EA 
_  garden-tifth, for a crop of weeds to be turned in 226 
| before-theirfeeding. The weeds will not only be So VEN 
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deſtroyed, but contribute in a certain degree, by 
their return, to fertilize and force the ſoil. : 
| BaxxDING AND FATTING STO ck. Should 
turnips be left upon the land, until this late periad 
la commons but very unprofitable practice) they 
ought at leaſt to be cleared off by the middle of 
the month, or the ſucceeding crop will evidently 
ſuffer. 'The farm-yard ought now to ſupply good 
laſt year's proviſion for the breeding and fatting 
Stock, until the ſpring products are ready; but 
this moſt important point in huſbandry can only be 
attained by a cireumſpec and judicious autumnal 
plan. It-is generally moſt advantageous to com- 
plete the ſale of every thing in the pig way, ſat or 
Jean, by the end of February, large ſtores per- 
haps excepted. The ſpring quarter throughout, 
affords the beſt price for fat beef and mutton. . 
BARLEY.---The ſeed- ſeaſon for this grain, ex- 
tends from the latter end of March to the firſt 
week in June, dependant on various .circumſtan- 
ces; but would thoſe permit the attention to be di- 
'TeCted to the ſimple object of obtaining a large 
crop, there 1s no doubt, but on all ſoils, a March 
ſowing would be moſt conducive to that end, pro- 
vided early pains had been taken to enſure a ſuf- 
ficiently fine tilth. On a winter fallow, the ne- 
ceſlary tillage is eaſily attainable, and is beſt ſe- 
cured by attention during the autumnal .quarter, 
In this caſe, Barley may be immediately ploughed 
in, upon a light or ſandy foil, or harrowed in, 
with one ploughing, upon the more ſtiff. Barley 
more uſually ſuceceding a crop cleared off the land 
late in the ſpring, and requiring a fine ſeed bed, 
its ſced-time is neceſſarily protracted. It is com- 
mon to give the land three ploughings, leaving 
a level ſurface for the feed; and in very favour- 
able ſoils, which will bear late ſowing, the prac- 
| | tice 
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dice is good, but queſtionable, upon the more te- 


nacious, where, after all the labour, a neceſſary 


degree of fineneſs may not be obtained, and if 


really obtained, may not balance the diſadyantage 


of late ſowing. Quantity ef ſeed, on light ſands, 


two buſhels to three; in general from three to 
four buſhels. Four quarters per acre, is a fair 


crop of barley z eight a very extraordinary one. 


APRIL. 


Continue ſowing Spring-Corn, Lucern, Saintfoin, Burnet, 
Muſtard, Brank, Hemp and Flax—Plant Liquorice, Rhu- 
pharb, Tobacco, Madder, Weld, Woad, Mangel-Wurzel, 

Hops, &c,—Roll, Harrows, Hoe, Homeſtall, Liveſtock * 


LUCERN. 


Tims foreign graſs, the native of a warmer 
clime, ſucceeds extremely well in this country, 
upon deep ſoils which are both light and of natu- 
ral fertility; on ſuch, no other graſs is ſo abun- 
dant, nor any other crop ſo profitable: but as well 
as the beſt land, it requires the moſt perfect garden- 


culture, and a full ſhare of the beſt manure upon 


the farm. As Lucern will be injured by any mix- 
ture of other graſs, as much as by weeds, it ever 
ouzht to be drilled; ſometimes it is tranſplanted. 
It is perennial, and may be cut ſeveral times in 
the ſeaſon, The bulk of hay made from this graſs 
is very great, and ſaid to be a reſtorative for worn- 
down horſes. - Lucern is well reliſned by cattle of 


all kinds, and by hogs as much as clover, - As 


green herbage for horſes in the ſtable, it is not 
only eſteemed the moſt wholeſome, but the meſt 
heartening and . ſubſtantial. . It has been grown 
Ed PP <o Wil 
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with profit upon ſoils much inferior to thoſe juſt 
recommended, ſych as chalky warm lands, of no 
great depth, and upon ſtrong loams; but it may 
be queſtioned whether upon theſe, ſaintfoin, or 
clover, ought not to have the preference. When 
broad- caſt, it accompanies ſpring- corn, partieu- 
Jarly buck- wheat, as other graſſes. Lucern has 
been longeſt, and is beſt known in Kent and 
Surry ; in the former of which, counties, to my 
knowledge, about twenty years ſince, a crop of it 
Javed for ſeed, and fortunately ſold at market, re- 
trieved the affairs of a ſmall farmer which were 
verging towards ruin. Seed freſh from France is 
held by ſome to be moft productive. 5 
The proper quantity of ſeed, broad-caſt, is 
about twenty pounds per acre, and ſomething . 
more than one quarter of that quantity drilled. 
In the former method, it is ſown upon a flat tilth, 
and harrowed in at three times. If drilled, it is 
beſt done upon five-foot ridges, the work arched 
up, in three rows, one foot apart. The ridges 
mould be highly manured with rich and rotten 
compoſt, that will mix well with the ſoil. It is 
needleſs to repeat, that the very beſt previous cul- 
ture is ſuppoſed, a garden tilth being required. 
_  SAINTFOIN,,—This is the graſs proper for 
poor ſoils which will grow no other, nor does it 
matter of what Kind, or how ſhallow, provided 
they are dry. It will grow out of the ſolid rock. 
Limeſtone, and chalky earths, are its favourites, 
hence it is ſuoceſsful upon chalked lands. Long 
as this valuable graſs has been known,in England, 
it is a ſtupidity almoft miraculouz, that there 
ſhould exiſt ſuch a: number of cultivators of poor, 
ſhallow, ſtony ſofls, who totally neglect it, not- 
withſtanding it would produce upon the worſt of 
their land, more than a ton of hay per acre, with 
| 1. A con- 
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conſiderable aſter- growth into the bargain. On 
ſair calculation, they will find very little of their 
huſbandry equal to that in profit. PLP ; 
 Saintfoin will grow good crops; from ten to 
fifteen years,- and will then afford a ſheep paſture: 
for ſeveral years afterwards; but it muſt be wrong 


to ſuffer it to occapy the ſoil any longer than it is 


productive. It is uſually ſhut up in the ſpring. 
and mowed for hay, and then ſhut up, for late 
after-ſeed ; but ſheep ſhould not be ſuffered to re- 


main upom it after the froſt has ſet in, leſt by biting 


too cloſe they damage the root. This graſs ſhould- 


be mowed early, before it is full blown, not only 
that being conſtantly mown,. it may not be too- 
much exhauſted, but that the hay may not be tos 
ſtalky and ſapleſs. Saintfoin-hay is aſſerted by 
many, to be the moſt nutritious of all others, for 
| horſes, which, it is pretended, will work upon it 
with very little, or even withont,. corn ; but this 
Þ can by no means warrant upon my own"expe= 
rience. On the moſt proper ſoils, ſaintfoin will 
ſometimes produce a full crop the firſt year, but 


generally, that does not happen until the third, or 


fourth, the. firſt and ſecond being only a load yer 
acre, or half a crop: on this account, in ſome 
parts of Kent, they ſow clover mixed with it, 


with the judicious view of obtaining a weightier 
growth of clover at firſt, than they could expect 
of ſaintfoin, which laſt gets the upper hand in its 


turn, as the former fails. Both red and white olo- 
ver, equal quantities might be advantageouſly 


ſown. The average produce for ten years, upon 
good land, may be ſtated at a load and half of hay 


r acre. Drilling this graſs is out of queſtion ; it 
may be broad-caſt upon any corn-crop,. whieh is 


moſt uſual, or, by itſelf, in the ſpring, or even in 


the autumn, Quantity of ſeed, from four to 
5 | | eight 
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eight buſhels the acre, with, or withool; fix, or 
eight pounds of clover. When kept for ſeed, 
quantity, a guarter and balf, to two quarters and 
Half per acre, the preſent worth of which is about 
two guineas to fifty ſhillings per quarter; and the 
ſtraw is good cattle-fodder. It ought to be remem- 
bered that ſaintfoin-hay ſoon dries, and requires 
only one turning of the ſwathes. The right pre- 
paration for this valuable graſs, f is a perfeQly clean 
and fine garden tilth. 

BuRNEwT ſucceeds on almoſt any, but ſtrong 
clayey ſoils, and may be ſowed, like other ſeeds, 
with corn, and covered with Aer turns of the har- 
rows. Quantity, a buſhel to an acre. I think it 
advantageous to mix Burnet with ray-graſs and 
white clover, or with the latter alone, not only 
wich the view of ſecuring a good bottom, but to 
Tender the herbage more palatable to cattle in ge- 
neral, which, I have been convinced by ocular 
proof (much more ſatisfaQory than the argumen- 
tative) have no great reliſh for Burnet : they, how- 
ever, become accuſtomed to its cucumber flavour 
in time, and contented with it; no ſmall induce- 
ment undoubtedly is, that they. are commonly fed 
with it when no other graſs is to be obtained. Of 
its ſalubrity there is no queſtion, and even its me- 
dical virtues are confidently ſpoken of, particular- | 
Iy for ſheep ſuſpected of unſoundneſs. It is excel-q 
lent winter-food for deer and rabbits. 

Several reaſons are to be aſſigned for the ill ſuc- 
ceſs which has attended various attempts to culti- 
vate this graſs, as will appear in the following di- 
rections. Its chief uſe is as an early graſs, and 
whilſt young ; andit muſt never be given to cattle 
when old and ſtalky, nor kept to that ſtate, when 
intended for hay. In fact, Burnet ſhould always 
be reckoned out of ſeaſon, when other graſſes can 
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be bad. It never ought to be fed, but from Janu- 
ary tothe end of April; and upon lands proper 
for it, with judicious management, it will afford 
paſture even in January. It receives leſs injury 
from froſt than any other herbage, and will even 
grow in, the winter months, provided the weather 
be not ioo ſevere. If ſhut up in April, it will 
mow at midſummer, after which it muft be re- 
ſerved for feed, until January, or February; when 
if the weather be favourable, it may be cut and 
carried to the ſtock, as in ſummer, and afterwards 
ted (but not too cloſe with theep) until the time of 
mutting up. It will produce upwards of a ton of 
hay per acre, and may be mowed again for ſeed, 
but if driven fo hard, of courſe will not. produce 
ſo large a quantity of ſpring-ſeed, as when mowed 
but once. The value of the ſeed upon an acre, 
will be from five to ten pounds. Granting the 
truth of this account of Burnet, it would be altoge- 
ther ſuperfluous to enlarge upon its value to a live- 
ſtock farmer: but ſuch advantages will ever be 
locked for in vain, upon 'a cold barren clay, or 
without the feed being tr £ eſh and good, or without 
culture and manure, even on a proper foil. One 
of the firſt objects is, to be ſure the ſeed be good, 
which is ſeldom the caſe, Burnet being a graſs 


very little cultivated ; and I have more than onee 


been foiled in my endeavours to raiſe a crop, from 
that circumftance. * Burnet may be advantageouſly 

cultivated in drills, and treated preciſely hke lu- 
cern, a method which I have lately adopted. It 
may. be ſowed indifferently, either in ſpring, ſum- 
mer, or autumn. It frequently happens that the 
crop is thin, until the third year; but afterwards 
very luxuriant, fully covering the ſoil; Burnet 
is a native of this country, growing ſpontaneouſly * 
in many: 2 particularly, as I have heard, up- 
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on Saliſbury Plain, whence an indication may be 
drawn of its proper ſoil ; like lucern, it defies 
drought in ſummer, which makes it valuable in 
another point of view. The ſeed has been War- 
Tanted as good foed for horſes as corn; a conſider- 
ation for thoſe who may have the convenience of 
bruiſing it. 
| Musrarpr.—This ſeed is largely cultivated in 
the north, and upon a ſmaller ſcale, in the county 
of Eſſex. It is among the rifk crops ; ſometimes 
roducing_ a very large profit, but attended with 
the difadvantage of remaining everlaſtingly in the 
ſoil; that conſideration, however, need not weigh, 
if a man would reſolve in future to apply the land 


to graſs, and-hoeing crops only. Muſtard re- 


_ quires a ſoil of ſome ſtrength, but dry and healthy, 
which muſt be reduced to the fineneſs of garden- 
mould, and upon which in either March, or April, 
may be broad-caft, one buſhel of ſeed, harrowed 
in, and lightly rolled. Purſue the carrot-culture, 
in weeding and hoeing, ſetting out the plants ten 
inches apart, The crap is harveſted in Auguſt, 


after tne utual method of feeds, and the may. a 


in fine tilth for any future crop that convenience 
may require. It makes an excellent bed for any 
ſpring- ſeed crop. Why Muſtard never follows 
Muſtard, I know not; the third year, it ſeems, is 
fixed upon as the proper period of renewal. That 
I believe to be mere ſpeculation. Product, two 
to ſeven quarters, upon an acre. I have heard of 
high-ſounding profits being made from Muſtard in 
the north, for the truth of which I cannot vouch ; 
but five and twenty guineas per acre, [ believe, 
have really been made in Eſſex, and in one in- 
ſtance, a load of wheat per acre obtained after 
the muſtard. . 9 5 
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B Aux, Buck, or FRZ Neu WHEAT. — 


This grain, on its firſt introduction into England, 


vas lifted up by report far beyond its real value 
. Hean ſpeak of it from actual experience through 
out a number of years, during which, I uſed it in 


large quantities, with cattle of every deſcription, 
(ſheep excepted) rabbits and poultry. The inva- 


riable reſult, its inferiority to every other grain, 
but ſuperiority over other vegetable food, namely, 


carrots, potatoes, and the like. In the ſtate of 


herbage, cattle, I know, will eat it, but it is 
from Hopſon's choice, as a hundred trials have 
convinced me. Its fitneſs for ploughing into the 
land, is undoubted, on account both of its bulk 
and ſucculence.. The juice. of it, however, is 
watery, and far enough from nutritious. Hogs 

fatten neither ſo faſt with it, (and I have tried 


many hundred quarters for that purpoſe) nor is the 
fleſh ſo firm»as that fatted upon corn. F have ex- 
pended it in large quantities, ground with Hard- 
working horſes both draught and ſaddle, but the 


difference of price by no means compenſated for 
its inferiority to oats and beans, and beſides, it 


did not always agree; we fometimes fancied-it 
had a kind of ſtupefying effect. In nutriment, 


however, ait is ſuperior to carrots, for working 


horſes. Ned it with a-ſtock of ſeveral hundred 


head of poultry and it was in the ſame degtee 
inferior, both with the fatting and laying ſtock. 


F do not hear that it is very higfily prized in the 


diſtillery. An fine, Brank is ſurely valuable upon 
land that will. grow nothing elſe, and is produced 
with ſmall expence, but when ready, its beſt ap- 


plication is tothe market. 
My laſt crop of Brank was in 1791, upon four 


acres of clayey loam, of moderate fertility, but 
kately old meadow. A buſhel per acre was ſown 
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the firſt week in June; the green crop moſt lux- 
uriant, but being late, it was got up wet, and the 
ſtack at the ſame time left without thatch, of 
courſe the ſample was ſpoiled, and what was 
worſe, the product did not amount to two quar- 
ters per acre, not worth, as feed, fourteen ſhil- 
lings per quarter. It has been ſaid, that this grain 
being black, cannot be diſesloured by wet, whieh 
is by no means a practical remark, ſince its diſ- 
colour conſiſts in the loſs of,its fine black, beſide 
whieh, the grain ſeels cold and damp, to the great 
injury of the fample: wet, or dry, the only real 
uſe of its haulm, is under foot. Fo thoſe who 
expect to get money by Buck Wheat, I recom- 
mend early ſow ing, and even to allow it the ma- 
nure neceſſary for a following wheat - crop; I ſhould 
think by ſuch management, five, pethaps ten, 
quarters might be obtained from an acre of good 
land, which would remain in excellent order for 
Wheat. This neceſſarily fuppoſes land in no want 
of late ſpring-tillage. G this caſe, ſhould a ſuſ- 
Picion be entertained ef the crop running too 
much to haulm, it-might be advantageouſly rowed 
and,hoed. I have rather enlarged upon the arti- 
ele, having read fo much in its recommen- 
dation. 6 Cs þ- + | 
Heme.—Suffolk and Norfolk are the head quar- 
ters of this culture. The fitteſt Soil is a moiſt, 
but looſe ſandy loam, or the Totten black mould 
in the low lands, near water, or old. meadow 
broken up; in ſhort, - the richeſt land that can be 
found but it muſt be amply manured for Hemp, 

after the firſt crop; with ſuch liberality, and gar- 
den- culture, the crop may be ſucceſſively, and 
ſucceſsfully repeated for perhaps even «century. 
. Otherwiſe, being manured, it leaves the land in a 
very fine ſtate of preparation for wheat, or any 
= . | FR other 
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other crop. Twenty load of dung, or thirty load 
of dung and vitgin- mould, or any good compoſt, 
ſttould be ploughed into the land, in autumn, after 
wheat-ſced time; two, or three ſpring-earths, 
with good harrowing will be Tequired, when the' 
tilth muſt be left level, with as fow furrows as 
poſſible. | 

Sow eleven, ot twelve petks upon an acre, (pre- 
ſent price, eighteen pence per peck). at the ear- 
lieſt ſeaſon, which can be catched, in April, or 
May; recollecting that the earlieſt ſown Hemp is 
beſt in quality. It requires much watching from 
birds, but no hoeing, or weeding, Hemp deſtrov- 
ing every other plant. In three, or four months 
it may be pulſed, according to the ſeaſon, a dry 
time agreeing withir better "than much rain. The 

leaves turning yellow, and' the ſtalks white, are 
the ſigns of ripeneſs. An acre will, produce from 
thirty to ſixty ſtone of Hemp, and forty ſtone may 
be accounted a good crop. LiNSEED or FLax, 
requires a ſimilar ſoil and culture,. two, or three 
buſhels per acre being ſown; but when good Fn 
is the object, it may be advantageouſly drilled, 
roods twenty inches aſunder. 

L1QUORICE requires the ſame kind of ſoil, 
above quoted, or à rich and deep ſand. The 
land mnſt be double ploughed, or rather dug to 
depth of three, or four feet, which ſerves for two. 
crops, The ſurface being fine and level, dibble in 
_ the ſets, to nearly their full depth, one foot apart, 

in double, or treble rows, leaving two-foot ſpaces 


for horſe-hoeing. The ſticks to be had at the 


druggiſts, I am informed, will grow, but they 

ought to be inſpected, to aſcertain; that they have 
at leaſt one eye, cr bud, without which it would 
be uſeleſs to plant them. The crop muſt be con- 
ſtantly kept clean, and towards winter the earth 
| Vo _ thrown. 


. * 
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thrown up to the plants. It is alſo good practice, 
to cover them in winter with fern, haulm, or long 
dung; the roots require three ſummers growth, 
but ought not to be lefi longer on the ground. — 
They may be dug up as foon as the ſap is at reſt, 
and the leaves and ſtalks thorobghly withered, by 
going to the depth of the principal roots, pickers | 
deing at hand, to gather after the ſpade. This 
crop, waſting in weight upon hand, is beſt ſold 
| immediately, and has ſometimes produced more 

than three thouſand weight, or from ſixty to an 

hundred pounds per acre; but I have given theſe 
few particulars, rather as matter of curioſity, than 
real uſe, ſince ſuch an expenſive, lengthened, and 
precarious culture, can never be an object with 
farmers. 

RuvBane ſtands in the * predicament with 
the laſt article, and farther, on conſulting certain 
profeſſional perſons lately, I find, notwithſtanding 
all which has been ſaid in its favour, Britiſh Rhu- 
barb, is of a quality ſo inferior to the Turkiſh, as 
in that view, to be no defirable object of culture. 
The ſeeds may be ſown, either in ſpring, or au- 
tumn, in beds, well manured wich rich and rotten 
dung, and the plants when fit, that is, about four 
inches high, ſet out at four feet diſtance, in pits, 
three feet deep, filled with manure, ſifted coal- 
aſhes, flacked hme and mud. Keep the plants free 
from weeds and vermin. When the talks are 
withering, take up the roots, clean them, cut them 
into ſmall pieces, ſtring them on pack-thread, and 
ery them gradually. 5 
Ton Acco. — The culture of this herb, upon 

a farm, is by no means improper, ſince, where 
—_ live-ſtock is kept, Tobacco may be applied 
40 various uſeful purpoſes, and its efſicacy is con- 

n greater, while freſh and green. The 


law 
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law allows the culture of only fifteen ſquare yards 
of Tobacco, for the purpoſes of Phyſic and 
Chirurgy,“ and a patch of that ſize, is fully ſuffi- 
cient for home-uſe, 'The ſeed may be had in Lon- 
don, and in ſome parts ef Yorkſhire. Sow in 
warm growing weather, either April, of May, on 
2 piece of rich, deep, and well-manured ground, 
made into fine mould, As ſoon as the plants will 
bear moving, ſet them out upon a fpot well ſhel- 

tered, with a warm afpect, in rows two feet 
apart, the plants one foot aſunder. Obſerve the 
hoe-culture ſtrictly, and ſuffer no weeds. In au- 
tumn, as ſoon as the flowers begin to drop, cut 
and dry in the ſhade; when dry, piek off the 
leaves, and preſs them cloſe in caſk. 

Ma pER and WELD for the dyers uſe, are 
both lottery-crops, ſome years paying a very large 
profit, in others, the price being low and the de- 
mand lack, no ſale at all for the articles. For 
Madder, the ſoil ſhould be a deep, rich, ſandy 
loam, ſufficiently dry and healthy, nor can it ever 
poſſibly anſwer upon inferior land, or at a leſs 
price than three, or four pounds per cwt. The 
land being ploughed deep in autumn, and laid dry, 
mult be, by this time, by repeated plougring and 
harrowing, brought to the fineſt tilth. In order 
to planting, plough twelve, or fourteen inches 
deep; women attending to place the plants about 

eight, or nine inches apart, in every other fur- 
row, Jeaning off from the plough ; thus every time 
the plough returns, the row of plants laid in by 
the women who follow the plough, are covered 
with the earth of the furrow, andthe rows will be 
about two feet apart. Madder may be ſucceſsfully 
planted from the middle of March, to the end of 
May, a warm ſhowery ſeaſon being preferablece; 

5 but the Kentiſh ee chat which Lam detailing, 
| - inclnes 
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znclines to the late planting. The ſets for plant- 
ing are ready for drawing by the end of May, or 
beginning of June; the proper time, when they 
are ten, or twelve inches high, and have produced 


roots, branching out from the bottom of the. ſuc- 


kers, which may be aſcertained by drawing up a 


few; an acre requires twenty-thouſar: J plants,— 


Every plant muſt have ſome ſmall fibres at the 
root, and be moiſtened when ſet, particularly if 
obtained at a diſtanee; and about a third of the 
top may be cut off. The crop rauſt be kept per- 


fectly clean by hoeing and hand-weeding, during 


the ſummer months, and the rows earthed up with 
2 playgh each autumn, until the third after planting, 
when the roots are dug up by trenching two feet 
deep. Two children attend each digger, to pick 
out the roots, the workmen breaking to pieces 


every ſpit of earth. The roots being cleaned, are 


dried upon a kiln untit they are brittle enough to 
ſnap aſunder freely; They are then fit to be 
packed in bags for ſale. Product from eight hun- 
cred, to one ton per acre. Should Madder be re- 
peated on the ſame land, the allowance of ma- 
nure ought to be very large. It may be cultivated 
upon ridge-work, with any number of rows which 
may appear moſt convenient, but the horſe-hoe is 
apt to damage the tender plants. Some cultiva- 
tors have adviſed covering the beds in froſty wea- 
ther, which, however good, is not ſo. praQticable 
on a large ſcale. Within theſe few years, a native 
plant of this country has been diſcovered, which. 


is a ſubſtitute both for Madder and Weld, but an 
account of it has not been yet made public. 


WEeLD.—This article recommends itſclf, by 


tu /o favourable circumſtances; it will grow on 


a poor, light, ſhallow ſoil, tif chalk, or gravel, 
and the expence of culture is under a pound an 


acre. 
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acre. It may be ſowed the firſt week in July, upon 
any ſpring-erop; in Kent, they put it among 
their bans, before the laſt hoeing. Quantity of 
ſeed, a gallon, or ten, or twelve pounds per acre, 
Mix the feed with ſand, or fine mould, often ſtir- 
ring. It is of flow growth the firſt ſummer. Hand- 
_ weed and clean with a narrow hoe. Early in the 
following July, the bloom of the plants will be 
up to the top of the ſtem, when they may be pull- 
ed up 'by the roots, and tied by a ſingle ſtalk in 
fmall handfuls, ſetting the:n up in a conical form 
to ripen. When thoroughly dry, the ſeed is 
ſhaken out on a cloth, or into a tub; the plants 
are then bound with rope-yarn, into bundles, each 
weighing thirty pounds; ſixty bundles make a 
load of Weld, which ſells from four to ten pounds. 
Produce, from half a load, to a load and half per 
acre; and the beſt time of fale is uſually in the 
ſpring. Fhe ſeed is marketable with the ſeedſ- 
men. I have known Weld grown in Kent, as a 
fingle crop, when it has produced much more than 
above noted. Another convenience may be ſtated _ 
im its favour, the prone in which it is ga- 
thered. 

Wo p for the dyer's 1 is cultivated] in So- 
merſetſhire chicfly, in a far more expenſive way 
than the laſt article, and to much higher profit; 
they grow it upon their deepeſt and beſt ſandy- 
loams, .on narrow ridges, commonly on land 
freſh broken up. The plants, in a moiſt and fa- 
vourable ſeaſon, appear in a fortnight, and in 
three weeks after, may be hoed and fet out to the 
diſtance of ſix to ten inches. As the goodneſs of 
the plant conſiſts in its ſiʒze and the juicinefs of its 
leaf, much depends on conſtant hoeing and weed- 

ing, that the land may be kept in a garden-ſtate. 
From this care, three or four cope or enen 
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will be produced in ſucoeſſion; but the two firſt 
are the beſt. The leaves are gathered at the full 
. and on the firſt appearance of change. 
hey are cut into hand- baſkets by women and 
children, who deliver them into a deep cart at the 
edge 0: the field. After two cuttings, the crop. 
is ſuffered to go to ſeed for the next year, if ſeed” 
be wanted, but if only one crop' be taken, the ſeed 
will be finer, The pods turning dark in colour, 
the ſced is ripe ; the ſtalks are then reaped like 
wheat, and ſpread abroad, and in favourable wea- 
ther the ſeed may be threſhed'in a few days. 

The green crops being carted home, are thrown 
into à mill, conſtructed with a heavy iron-ribbed 
roller, ſomething like that uſed for- bruiſing” bark, 

which cuts and bruiſes the Woad to a pulp: it is 
then laid in ſmall heaps, preſſed eloſe and ſmooth, 
| and as the cruſt formed on the outſide, cracks, it is 
74 _ cloſed again to preſerve the ſtrength of the ſub- 
15 ſtance. After lying a: fortnight in this ſtate, the 
heaps are broken up, the outfide worked into a 
maſs, and the whole formed by the hand, or fome- 
times by wooden-moulds, into oval balls, which 
are dried on hurdles, under a ſhed expoſed to the 
ſun. In this ſtate they are ſold to the dyer, and 
are valuable in proportion to their weight, ang a 
Purple caft in the infide. An acre will produce a> 
ton and a half, of courſe if the price be moderate- 
ly high, the profit i is conſiderable. But this plant 
is ſuppoſed to exhauſt the land, and therefore more 
than two crops are ſeldom taken. In the culture off 
dying articles, if the land be manured, it muſt 
be in the autumn, beſore ſowing, as: freſh dung” 
might affect the colour of the plants. Wheat and 
beans ſucceed woad. 
Manger WURZEL ; or, The RooT of Scan- 
CITY, hems of the beet, — an — 5 
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of great promiſe, as food for cattle, on its firft in- 
troduction into this country, ſince, which, howe- 
ver, it has fallen into neglect. As it cannot be 
conceived, that the high character given cf this 
root, by perſons of the firſt reſpectability, s 
without grounds,. it. would be improper to omit its 
culture, Which may yet be revived. Both the 
leaves and roots are good food for man and beaſt ; 
nor are. they liable to be deſtroyed by inſects, 
which will not touch them; they are alſo proof 
againſt the ſummer's.drought and obange of ſea- 
ſon. The weight of the roots, from five to ten 
Fadens according to the quality of the ſoil; the 
leaves, which grow to the length of thirty or forty 
inches, by twenty broad, are produced four or 
five times a year, in a middling, but nine or ten, 
in a rich, ſoil; they grow two inches by one and 
A half, in twenty-four hours; and may be ga- 
thered every twelve or fourteen days, without in- 
juring the root in the leaſt. The root is reliſned 
by all cattle and pigs, and when out ſmall, by 
poultry. The leaves are ſaid to be excellent for 
milch cows, if mixed with other green meat, 
otherwiſe (a very extraordinary affertion} they 
would be too nutritious, and abate the quantity of 
milk. To prevent this root from degenerating, 
it requires an annual change of ſoil from light to 
heavy, or the reverſe. vt „ 
So the ſeed very thin, covering it an inch on- 
y from the beginning of March to the middle of 
April, in a well-prepured bed, and as ſoon as the 
plants reach the ſize of a gooſe-quill, tranſplant, 
dibbling them upon a fine level tilth, well manured, 
eighteen inches apart, in-eighteen-inch rows. 'The 
root is not to be ſhortened, but the leaves cut at 
the top, andthe upper part left about half an inch 
out of the ground. The plants ſtrike root isn 

e nn . twenty- 
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tvienty- -four hours, and after one mai, will take 
care of themſelves, by ſmothering all other vege- 


tation. They may be ſowed until the beginning | 


of July, for a ſucceſſion, 


In the beginning of July, when the leaves ate 
about a foot long, they may be gathered for the 


firſt time, by putting the thumb-into the infide, and 
| ſtripping them off cloſe to their inſertion into the 


ſtem. Thoſe which bend towards the earth, are 


to be gathered; thoſe forming the heart of the 


plants, to remain. The earth around the plants 


ſhould now be welf ſtirred, care being taken to 
leave the crowns of the roots uncovered, an inch 
or two, forming round them a hollow, like a ba- 
ſon of nine or ten inches diameter, Store the 


roots dry, like potatoes, before any froft, care 


being taken that they are not bruifed in the car- 


riage, which occaſions their ſpeedy decay. Thoſe 


roots intended for feed, ſhould be planted at the 


diſtance of three feet, wnd 8 by ſtakes, 
feet. The ſeed 


as they grow to the height of 
is ripe towards the end of October, and mould be 


immediately gathered for fear of freſt, the ſtalks 


being cut, and hung up under ſheſter, inanaly 


place, until well dried. A root will produce near 


a pound af ſeed. 


Hors.— The foils beſt adapted to > their cules, 
in a large way, are rich, looſe, and deep ſandy - 


loams, or bottoms of looſe black moor, if ſpungy 
and boggy, upon a bed of gravel, the better: in 

a ſmall way, and for mere home conſumption, 
xy is no farm but what wilt afford a patch pro- 


per for the Hop-garden, and in a ſearce year, a fa- 


mily may as well have a chance togrov their own 
Hops, for two or three pence per poet, a8 pay a 
N hens of half a erown. 


5 The 


__ 
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The time for planting, is commonly that of 


drefling or pruning the old vines, when cuttings 
may be had, which is in March or April; but 


when root-ſets are uſed, as on the occaſion of 


grubbing up an old plantation, October to the be- 
ginning of November. The land having been 
deep ploughed and worked to a fine level tiſth, a 
plantation may be ſet out as follows, Strike fur- 
rows with the plough equally diftant, eight feet 
aſunder; when finiſned, repeat the ſame acroſs, 
in the oppoſite direction, which will divide the 
piece into eight-foot-fquares. The hills are to be 
made, where the farrows croſs each other, and 
the horſe- hoe may be admitted betwèen the rows 
both ways. A Hop plantation requires annual 
manuring, in proportion to the condition of the 
ſoil, and to be kept perfectly clean from weeds : 
it will laſt under ſuch treatment any number of 


years, and when broken up, produce vaſt crops of 


corn. | 


According to the Suffolk huſbandry, the plan- 


tations are formed into beds ſixteen. feet wide, 


by digging trenches about three feet wide, and: 
two or three feet deep; the earth that comes out 


being ſpread upon the beds, and the whole dug and 
levelled. Upon this, they, in March, form the 


holes fix feet aſunder every way, twelve inches 
diameter, and a ſpit deep, by which three rows are 
formed on each bed. Into each hole they put 


about half a peck of very rotten dung, or rich 


compoſt, ſcatter earth upon it, and plant ſeven. 
ſets in each, drawing earth enough to them after- 
wards, to form ſomething of a hillock. In two 
or three weeks, according to the ſeaſon, they will 


be fit to pole, with old ſhort poles, to which they 
tie all the ſhootsor vines, and then keep the land 
clean by hoeing and raking : at Midſummer they 
3 | 5 = hill 


a, oa 7 Fog _—_— 
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” Wir them e fow beans, or plant cabbages in 


the intervals, but it is not good practice. The 
produce of the firſt year may be three, four, or 

Ave hundred weight of Hops per aore. The ex- 
pence in labour of forming the beds for a new. 
plantation, amounts in the whole, to four: 
pounds an acre; the annual work, picking ex- 
cepted, may be put out to the labourers at four 
pounds an acre per annum, which includes to dig, 


Atrip, ſack, olean drains, hoe, rake, hole, tie, 


6 | 


Three poles are put to each hill, and conſe- 


quently there are thirty hundred (at 120) to the 
acre, at * — per hundred, deli- 
vered. "They are commonly of aſh, twenty- four 
feet long. In addition to this, when a Hop riſes 
much above a pole, they ſet another to receive the 
ſhoot, preventing its falling to entangle with other 
Poles, and obſtruct the courſe of the air. The 
expence of forming a new* plantation, formerly 
75, amounts now to £100, The flooding a2 
op- ground, provided the water flows ſo mode- 
rately as not to waſh away the earth, is beneficial ; 
but a. ſtagnant ſurfice-water is as injurious to Hops» 
as to any other growth; and in ſituations where 
the water lodges, the common methods of ridge- 
ſound and dry. „„ 1 
The cuttings for planting, are taken from the 
lower part of the ftems of growry plants, cloſe to 


- draining, muſt be uſed to keep: the plantation 


the crown of the root, and ſhould! be about four 
inches long, each having three or four eyes or 


buds, Root- plants are very conveniently- kept in 


beds, for occaſional uſe, either of planting, or 


filling up vacancies: theſe laſt arrive at maturity, 


ſooner by a year, than freſſi cuttings. Hop- plants 


are dibbled. The hillock being worked 3 
| VV with 
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& ith the hands to the depth of five or-fix inches, 
the ſets, from three to ſix in number, are let imo 
as many holes, their whole length; one in the 
centre, perpendicularly, the others obliquely, 
leaning to the one at top, and 3 from it 
at bottom. They are covered by hand with 

mould, an inch or two thick; reeds oriſticks being 
ſtuck into the ſides of the baſons, and Jeaning 
| over the plants, as marks to prevent their being 
diſturbed. _ Ne 
Hops are ſexually diſtinguiſhed, as male and 
female, the latter of which enly produce fruit; 
the former is carefully deſtroyed-with other weeds. 
Their great natural enemies are, honey-dew, 
blight, and fly, by which the crop is often render- 
ed very precarious. A thouſand hills to an acre, 
ſeem the eligible aumber upon good land; but 
the number ot hills, of vines, and of poles, with 
the length,of theſe, ought to be regulated by the 
ſtrength and-richneſs of the land. Short poling 
has been much. recommended by ſome. cultivators, 
to prevent the too great exhauſtion of the root,; 
and the cultivation of hops in eſpalier, has been 
often propeſed, but I know not that any ſatisfac- 
-tory experiment has been made. 7 
RolLL, HAR RON, Hoe,—Grafſs lands being 
cleared, as before directed, it is the uſual practice 
to roll them down level, for the ſcythe, the laſt 
thing: and it is no doubt right, in order to cruſh 
the inequalities of the furface, deſtroy worms, in- 
Feas, and their eggs, and bind the roots of the 
graſſes in. a ſoil not ſufficiently tenacious; but upon 
a different ſoil, already too ſtiff and clung, or 
matted together with moſs and -weeds, it is of 
equal neceſſity, firſt of all, to run the ſcarifieator 
over the land, or for want of ſuch an excellent im- 
plement, 10 ſcarify it well, in e 
| | | wit 
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with the drag or harrows; and it may be in a day 
or two afterwards levelled with a common light 
roller. The operation of ſcarifying by no means 
injures the roots of the graſſes, particularly the 
artificial, for lucern is frequently treated in that 
way, until it has the appearance of a mere fallow, 
without the ſmalleſt injury; on the contrary, by 
Jooſening the earth about the roots, and giving free 
_ acceſs to the influence of the air, the power of ve- 
getation is renewed in a conſiderable degree; the 
| ſame reaſoning holds good with reſpect to manure, 
which, without this opening of the ſoil, in order 
to its admiſſion, may lie a long time uſeleſs upon 
the ſurface of graſs-land, expoſed to the conſtant 
action of the ſun and wind. I have my doubts of 
the utility of large and heavy Tollers, in this 
caſe. | | | | 
_ PoTAToEs and CARROTS, which were got 
in early, may be ready for the hoe by the latter 
end of this month. Reſpecting the former, the 
rule is, to commence the operation on the firſt 
appearance of the weeds, looſening the whole ſur- 
face thoroughly with the hee, and plucking up by 
hand where neceſſary. With the latter, the 
firſt cleaning commences as ſoon as the plants can 
be fairly diſtinguiſhed from weeds, and ſhort, nar- 
row, garden-hoes are recommended, the labourers 
kneeling to their work; but whilſt the plants are 
very young, the uſe of any tool is ſo precarious, . 
that L always prefer hand-weeding by women, who 
chooſe the ſtrongeſt plants, leave them at their pro- 
per diſtance aſunder, and remove all the weeds; 
and to render this operation more; convenient, I 
have commonly had my Carrots upon lands, or 
beds, of ſuch width, that one' weeder walking up 
the middle, and one in the furrow on each ſide the 
bed, can juſt reach acroſs. }. This will . be 
wy: 1 775 one 
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13 done full as quick as ones it being ſo exceedingly 
difficult for the moſt careful perſon to extricate a 
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plant entwined and ſurrounded by weeds. The 


expence of this early cleaning is by no means to 
be regretted, ſince it will produce a conſiderable 
ſaving in the end, by taking the enemy in time. 
I never venture with harrows among Carrot- 
plants. F N 
HomEg-sTALL, LIVIE-STOCk. - Upon a well 


” 


planned and well conducted farm, there ought to 
be not only comfortable lodgings, or ſhelter in dry, 


warm, well littered yards, for the ſtock of ani- 
mals, even including ſheep, but a ſufficient pre- 
viſion of winter-keep, that no treſpaſs may be 
made upon the lands, when in an improper ſtate, 
or upon the immature and early ſpring-crops. 


| The treading of cattle at this ſeaſon, upon grounds 


which poach, do great miſchief; and if the land 
will bear, the animals wander about to little pur- 
poſe, but to ſcatter and waſte their dung, and da- 
mage the growth of wood in all quarters, by 
browſing and nipping off the young buds. If 
they are turned too early into ſpring- feed, the bite 
is not only inſufficient, even if the cattle have to 


labour over a great breadth of land, but both the 


graſs and hay-crop is thereby anticipated, and 


greatly reduced, Theſe important conſiderations 


will induce the prudent farmer to proportion his 
winter reſources to his ſtock, by a previous exact 


Calculation, that he may be at no loſs throughout 


the ſeaſon ; that his cattle, well filled with good 
nouriſhing keep, inſtead of loſing in condition 
during winter, according to a cuſtom. too com- 
mon, may be carried forward; at the ſame time, 
that his lands and growing-crops may remain in a 
Nate of thrift and ſecurity. It ought to be re- 
marked, nothing can be more groundleſs "wy 5 
8 e | a 
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deed ridiculous, than the heſitation to ſtock a farm 
with an adequate number of cattle, from a dread 
of inability to raiſe ſufficient keep for their ſup- 
port; ſince the improved ſyſtem of huſbandry, 
and the example of the ableſt cultivators, fo 
elearly point out the moſt abundant and never- 
failing reſources. * 5 


* 
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Fin'ſh ſowing the Spring- Crop — Homeſtall —Paſtures — 
Sheep-told—Fallows—Hoeeing and Weeding—Horſe-hocing 
— Cabbages — Rutabaga—Hops— Burn-baking=Weeding 
Wheats—Cut Turf to ſtack for firing—Shut up Clovers, 
& c. for Seed. . | 


4 


Hour. T MI Pas run -CAT TIE. — 
The firſt or ſecond week in this month may be 
looked upon as the coneluding period of the ſtraw- 
yard or winter-keeping: for by this time, the 
winter's proviſion- will have been conſumed, and 
the ſpring paſtures will be ready for the reception 
of the ſtock. An immediate arrangement is 
neceſſary, in order to clear the yards, when the 
mauure which has been collecting through the 
winter, muſt be moved and diſpoſed according to 

art. The ſtate of the fences in the ſeeding- 

grounds having been well examined and made good, 
une cattle are to be diſtributed into the kind of feed 
proper for each ſpecies; particularly reſerving the 
natural giaſſes for milch cows. The beſt paſtures 
will be affigned to the forward and fatting ſtock. 
The labouring cattle, horſes oer oxen, are now 
turned out by night; which meaſure ought 
to be adopted for the health of the animals, even 
if green fodder be cut for them, and if no on. 
: | 5 place 
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Place can be provided, the ſtraw-yard, at this ſea-/ 


ſon, will be a more wholeſome bed for them than 
the fable. All the pig-ſtock of ſufficient ſize, ' 


namely, of the growth of four or five months, 


may be turned into the clovers for the whole ſum- 


mer ſeaſon, during which they will want nothin 
further than water, and a good look-out that the 


do not break into the corn; to which indeed, ſome 


particular ſorts are more prone than others: ; the 


leaſt quiet, I think, are the ſmall and prick-eared. 
They ſhould all be well ringed at the noſe, for it 
is not true that they will not root up clover. 


Should there be no pond in the grounds, waterin 
troughs muſt be conveniently placed. The flock 


may be folded upon the clean fallows, where the 


manure will be immediately ſtirred” under the ſur- 
face, and the ſheep ſhould be kept long enough in 


a place to leave an ample covering, although". 
e the leſs be folded; for it is a very deceptious 


practice, to dreſs land in a thin and ſcattering” 45 


Way. 
FALLOWS.— The 15 intended for turnips, 


cabbages, or other immediate crop, will receive a 
ploughing this month: the wheat-fallows alſo _ 


ſhould be ſtirred, to root up the crop of weeds, 
laſt ploughed for, and in fact ſhould be repeatedly 


worked throughout the ſummer, and if of a ſtub- 


born clayey ſoil, that will bake with drought, every 
exertion ſhould be uſed to pulverize, and reduce it 
to as fine a tilth as poſſible. If ſuch land be left 


rough, as is the prevailing praQtiee, particularly 


in my neighbourhood, the clods gather to an enor- 
mous ſize, and there is no ſuch thing afterwards as 


„ 


obtaining a tilth, of any tolerable fineneſs, for the 


wheat - ſeed. The ſpiky roller, in this caſe, is the 


only effectual implement. Turning up and ex- 
Nane the ſua will wn the ſecd-weeds, on 


5 * \ which” 
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which account it is obvious their growth cannot 
be too much encouraged by tillage; as to graſſes 
and root-weeds, it is a very:common deception, to 
expect that expoſure will deſtroy them; which is 


to be done effectually by no other means, than col- 


JeQting them by hand, and burning them on the 
8 » WEEDING, and HOoRSE-HOEING, — | 
All thoſe Hoeing-crops already mentioned, will 
require a {tri attention this month, very prolific 
of weeds, but Which ſhould never be ſuffered to 
gain the aſcendant. Row-crops will now be ready 
for the hoe-plough. . A ſmall common ſwing- 
-plough fully anſwers this purpoſe, and may be 
drawn by two horſes, or oxen, at length, within 
four inches of the .raws, the ſoil being turned 
from the plants, which will in courſe leave a ridge 
in the middle of the alley: this ridge being ſplit by 
a ſucceeding operation, that is, at the next time 
of ' Horſe-hoeing, throws the earth back to the 


roots of the plants. Should any of the corn be 


buried by the furrow, it muſt be uncovered with a 
rake, and all remaining weeds carefully plucked 
from among the corn by hand. Perhaps after all, 
with a pea-crop, the Horſe-hoe is as well omitted, 
ſince the damage done to the tender and ſtraggling 
branches, may be equal to the benefit received; 
and which may be as effeQtually given by the 
band-hoe. Previous-to Horſe-hoeing, ſhould that 
be preferred, the pea-haulm ſhould:be carefully 
thrown back, and the earth drawn up with a hand- 


hoe to ſupport it. 


CARBAGES.-The-ſcaſon for ſ etting out Cab- 


bage- plants, in fact extends from March to June; | 


but upon middling ſoils at leaſt, according to my 


. conſtant obſervation, no dependance can be placed 


on the growth .of the Cabbage beyond the laſt 


Week 
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; week in September; and as four months at leaft 
are requiſite to bring the Cabbage to maturity and 
its full weight, a middling-crop at beſt can be ex- 
| petted from late planting ; add to this the riſk of 
drought, on account of which the plants may not 
ſtir for ſeveral weeks. I have tried experimentally 
the various periods or ſowing and 'planting. To. 
Tow in February, May, and Auguſt, enſures a 
ſucceſſion, and completes the Cabbage-culthre. 
The earlieſt ſowing is the regular and uſual one, 
and if the plants be out in good time, will pro- 
duce a perfect crop, as heavy, and frequently as 
forward as that ſown in autumn. The object of 
an autumnal ſowing, is to obtain the plants for- 
warder, and the Cabbages of a larger ſize, which 
end is ſometimes anſwered. I have tried two me- 
thods at this ſeaſon, ſetting out the plants at 
W heat-ſeed-time, to ſtand all winter in the field, 
and leaving them until March in a warm ſeed-bed: 
the latter is preferable in ſevere winters, but in the 
open and mild, the plants will be forwarder ſet out 
in the field. The May ur June ſowing, is with | 
the double view of a very forward crop of large 
- cabbages the ſucceeding year, or of a crop of cole- 
worts for the following ſpring; with this latter 
view, they may be planted thicker than common. 
They will not all loaf er cabbage, and the plants 
which run to ſeed may be drewn for uſe: or, the 
Tipe cabbages having been conſumed before Chyſt- 
mas, the colewcrts of the May ſowing, or thoſe 
plants which have not -loaved, will properly ſuc- 
ceed; thoſe which have, increaſing in bulk in the 
ſpring, will be in a ſtate of ſoundneſs and perfec- 
tion in April and May, a period when old and 
5 full- grown cabbages are either run away to feed, 
. or rotten and uſcleſs. By this method the grand 
objection to the cabbage-culture is done away, 
| WED 5-57 - Which 
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Aich is the certain loſs of weight in the crop 
between November and March, and its frequent 
4otal ruin by the ſeverity of the froſt. With me, 
the cabbage has endured the froſt better than the 
. Kail, or borecole, the latter beſide being Kar. 
producing much leſs food. 
The other great objection to cabbages, the wit. 
of dry weather at the time of planting, is a pow- | 
erful reaſon for ſetting them out as early as poſſible, 
and giving them the full advantage of the ſpring 
ſhowers 4n the field; on this account, the ſooner 
_after the froſts, the autumndl plants are fixed in 
their permanent place, the better; and the quicker 
the. ſpring-plants follow them, the better alfo-: 
;theſe laſt ſhould be all ſet ont by the middle of 
April at fartheſt, but as people generally adviſe 
much better than they practiſe, from one hin- 
drance or other, mine have ſeldom been out fo 
ſoon, my laſt crop particularly not until late in 
May. One ought not to be ſparing of ſeed in this 
culture, as no underling plant ſhould be uſed, and 
a reſerve is neceſſary to fill ap accidental vacancies. 
Fill vp vacancies as early as poſſible. Cabbages 
have ſeveral very dangerous enemies; firſt, the 
Rug, in their early ſtate, and afierwards When 
they have loaved, blights, which render them 
unſound, and ſtint their growth, and the grub- 
worm which deſtroys their roots. Theſe latter 
enemies, which equally affect potatoes and car- 
rots, will ſometimes reduce a crop one-half in 
quantity, and very conſiderably in quality. The 
beſt and only remedy 1s moving the ſoil by ath- | 
duous tillage. | 
Cabbages are planted indifoently on flat or 
ridge- Work, the latter moſt prevalent ; the plants 
being ſet on the crown, or top of the ridges. My 
Jaſt were upon the flat in-three-ſeet ſpaces or 
| Wen, 
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fquares: They may be horſe- hoed two or three” 
times each way; the firſt and ſecond without the 
mould-board, the reſt with it, They require to be 
hand-hoed thrice, but the firſt operation ſhould be 
that of the horſe-hoe, about three weeks or a 
month after planting, In planting, the ſets 
mould be dropped at due diſtances. by children, 
and thoſe followed by the dibblers, who, provided 
with a ſtick, to mark the exiQ- diſtance in this 
manner, make quick diſpatch, A common hand, 
man or woman, will plant a quarter of an acce in 
a day, a good gardener nearly double, In the 
early culture of this crop, it was the cuſtom to 
have four feet intervals, and a ſpace of two feet 
between the plants; but it has become the faſhion: 
fince, to abate much of this diſtance;- nor do I 
hear of ſuch large cabbages grown in any county 
at preſent, as were frequently ſeen thirty years 
ago: probably it is judged, that number is more 
than equivalent to large bulk: but on this heac, 
the judgment of the cultivator muſt be determined 
by the nature and quality of his lands. From five 
to ten thouſand plants are grown upon an acre of 
land. 

[ have had patches of the! white Borecole, or 
Kail, the ſpecies which curl3 like endive, very 
lofty and flouriſhing, and it has laſted ſeveral years, 

the repeated cutting, at all ſeaſons, -prevented its 
running to ſeed,. This I apprehend to be the 
Coleworts recommended in the Mid-Lothian re- 
port. The reader will recolle& what I have juſt 
ſaid of Botrecole in general; but on dry ſound 
land, where it is ſuffered tp remain, it may afford 

frequent and plentiful cuttings of excellent ſheep- 
food. The French coleworts require the ſame 
king of land, and there is. one circumſtance net 
generally known, in fayour of coleworts of all 
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kinds, cattle univerſally prefer the leaves of the 


| cabbage ſpecies to the heart. - 


Ru r A-BAGA, or TURNIP-ROOTED CAB- 


 BAGE,—This root (which I have this day ſown,. 
dy way of experiment, upan a ſtrong loamy clay) 


has been many years known in England, but of 
late has riſen to a very high degree of eſtimation, 
particularly in Nottinghamfhire, as appears by the 
agricultural report from that county. I have alſo 
received private agcounts of the great value of the 


plant, upon cold clays, where it has been held 


far ſuperior to the Scotch. cabbage, both for du- 
ration, in the moſt perfect ſtate, in defiance of the 


ſevereſt froſts, even to the middle of May, and 
for its more ſubſtantial nutriment. It had beers 


formerly rejected by various cultivators, for the. 


following reaſons : inferiority of quantity, com- 


pared with cabbages or turnips; difficulty of get- 
ting up the roots, and of diſengaging them from 
the earth, and their exceffive hardneſs and ſtalki- 


neſs. Theſe diſadvantages, however, ſeem now 


to be forgotten, ax will appear by the following: 


particulars, which I have tranſcribed (being with- 


out experience of the culture of this root) from 
the Nottinghamſhire report. The Ruta-Baga 
mould be ſown about a month ſooner than other 
turnips, upon good rich ſand, well manured, and 
a fine tilth, about two pounds of ſeed broadcaſt- 
upon an acre, Set out nine inches afunder, and 
Hoed three times in all, expence, ſeven ſhillings 
and fix pence per acre. In November their uſe 
began, when they were given to horſes, bullocks, 
ſheep, and hogs, which preferred them to com- 
mon turnips. They loſt their leaves entirely by 


the froſt, without the roots being at all affected; 


nor were they injured even by being broken. or 
bitten by cattle. T he method of giving them 5 
hor es 
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horſes is, to cut off the tap- root, to waſh and cut 
them roughly, with a perpendicular hoe, giving 


them directly without keeping them to dry. 


At firſt, they were given to the horfes with 


corn, but afterwards with hay only, corn being 


entirely difoontinued; and on this food and hay, 
fifteen horſes were · kept at hard work two months, 
continuing all aſong in good and thriving con- 
dition, eating the roots with avidity, and even 


preferring them to corn. It is their fingular 
quality to bind, inſtead of relaxing horſes as 


other roots do; and this effect appeared with 


one mare in particular, although fed on ſtraw 


3 


with the roots, and worked every day. One 
acre maintained fifteen' working-horſes two 
months, and the owner (Mr. Daikin) judged 
them worth thirty pounds per acre, for this ue 3 
at which ſum he would willingly purchaſe them, 


had he not the opportunity of growing them. 


It ſeems, ſome of the roots cut white, others. yel- 
low, and the yellow are the beft; this, according 
to my obſervation, is alfo the caſe with potatoes. 
We have here a moſt flattering account of a new 
ſpecies of winter-food for cattle, which, if true 


in the full extent, muſt work an immediate reyo-- 
lution in the ſtable and farm-yard, by ao I 


the uſe of all other kinds of keep; but I muſt 
own, the following remark ſtruck me very for- 
cibly, as it will many others, and I ſhall, in its 
proper place, ſpeak farther on the ſubje@. 
« They: (the roots) have a very ſtrong effect in 
making the coats fine, and one or two (horſes) 
affected by. the greaſe, were cured by them, as 
they act as a ſtrong diuretic.” The prime roots 
reached the weight of ſixteen pounds each, ave- 
rage eight, making the tonnage per acre, much 


to exceed common turnips. 3 
| Pot | A Middleſex 
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A Middleſex correſpondent (of this year 1799) 
upon a wet loamy elay, acknowledges the ſuperi- 
.ority of common turnips over the Ruta-Baga, if 
drawn together in autumn, chiefly as to the larger 
quantity of the former, but he fill allows the lat- 
ter to be more ſubſtantial, and the yellow kind. to 
bear ſome affinity, in taſſe and quality, to the car- 
rot. He uſed them only with ſheep and ſwine. 


It alt be of uſe to the cultivator. to reflect, that as 


this root is froſt-proof, no good objection can lie 
againſt early ſewing. 


Hors are to be digged and hilled up this month, 
the ſtones turned up being carried off the plants 
tion. The weeds muſt be pulled, or cut up clean. 


Towards the end of the month, or the beginning 


of June, the vine will be ready for tying to the 
poles ; the ſtrongeſt vines muſt be choſen, and 
conſtant attention paid to re-tie ſuch as become 


looſe by accident. The old plantations are allo | 
Poled this month, 


BURN-BAKING, or RING Fee BURNING 
the ſurface of the ſoil.— This ancient practice is 
the beſt poſſible improvement of Bog, Moor, 
Heath, and Fen-land, or in general, of any old 


tough e over-run with moſs, ruſhes, and 


other rubbiſh, the nettings and roots of which 
cannot be deſtroyed, nor the earth pulverized by 
the common methods of huſbandry, under great 
length of time, and at vaſt expence; after which, 


beſide, the land will not be in fo good, or pro- 


ductive, a ſtate, as when burned. Every agri- 


culturiſt knows, this is an old ſubject of diſpute in 


huſbandry ; but what I have ſeen, and the evi- 


dence | have read of the practice, incline me to be 


its decided advocate, without, however, entirely 
condemning the conduct of thoſe landlords, who 


interdict it to their tenants; becauſe being a great 


"iy provocative. 
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provocative to fertility, farmers of a certain de- 
ſcription make uſe of it to run the land entirely out 
of heart. Paripg and Burning are by the enemies 
of the practice ſuppoſed to diminiſn the ſtaple of 
the ſoil ;- an idea-purely chimerical. Mr. Young's 
arguments on this head, with the facts he has ad- 
_ duced, appear to be entirely concluſive... It is ad- 
mitted, tlmt ſome land in this country, as well as 
in Ireland, has been totally exhauſted and ruined- 
by the practice, whilſt large tracts of a ſtaple equal- 
ly thin, have been immemvrially burned, not 
only without perceptible diminution of their ſtaple, 
but to their obvious great improvement. The ex- 
hauſtion and ruin of the lands after burning, have, 
in all probability, reſuked from the unfair treat- 
ment of plying them with ſiccefſive corn-crope,. 
without reſtor manure ; a method, in truth, fully 
adequate to the deſtruction of the richeſt lands, 
without the aid of paring and burning: but in 
order to prove fairly the evil oonſequence of the 
practice, it behoves the enemies of it, to produce 
examples of lands injured thereby, which have at 
the ſame time been cultivated in a fair and huſ- 
band- like manner; namely, by having only a ſingle 
corn erop taken at firſt, to be followed by hoeing-- 
crops and. ſeeds, a due proportion of manure being” 
allowed to the ſucceeding corn-crops.. Furnips 
or rape harrowed in one ſhallow earth, are uſually 
the firſt-crops after the opetation; and if the Tat-- 
ter, they are uſed as ſpring-ſecd, oats and ſeeds: 
following: or inſtead of the oats,. regard being” 
had to: the nature of the land, a hoeing-erop of 
Peaſe may be taken, to be followed by Wheat, 
with which ſeeds may be ſown: or in lieu of 
peaſe, potatoes; to be ſucceeded by other hoemg-- 
crops, which are eſſentially neceſſary, on ſome. 
ſoils, in order 0 . to eradicate the _ of” 
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ling, furze, and broom, previous to laying down 
to graſs. | 

Paring may be commenced, any time between 
March and May, but the burning ought to be de- 
ferred, until dry and ſettled weather may be ex- 
peQted. If di fired in a county where the prac- 
tice is not common, or under ſtood, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to procure one or two qualified bands, with 
proper tools, from the neareſt quarter in which the 
1 is practiſed. The expence 1: about or under 

3 per acre, one of the cheapeſt ſurely, as 
well as moſt important of all agricultural im- 
provements. Paring is ſometimes performed with 
the plough, but more frequently and more effee- 
tually with the paring ſpade, the ſods being laid to 
dry reverſed, or with the roots upwards. Care 
mould be taken that the digging be given ſufficient- 
ly deep, or the operation will be imper fect, the 
roots of the graſs and rubbiſh being left for future 
vegetation. The paring finiſhed, and the ſod-heaps. 
ſufficiently dry, all the ſtrength which can be 
muftered, men, women, and children, muſt be 
ſet on, to take the advantage of a dry time for 
burning, and ſpreaing the aſhes equally over the 
feld; but as rain, or even expoſure to the air, 
detract from the ſtrength and goodneſs of theſe, 
it is better to turn them in with the plough, as 
faſt as they are made, excepting the ſurface be 
very rough and cloddy, when it will be neceſſary, 
previouſly to run the heavy Kat baron ſeveral 
times over it. 

Thus is finiſhed this moſt. beneficial operation, 
which at a ſtroke, as it were, effects more than 
could be atchieved in many laborious and expen- 

- five ſeaſons. The ſoil is purified, and 1is natural 
fertility revived, by that grand de ſtroyer and re- 
ſtorer of all things, fire. The e untracta- 
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roots of 'rubbiſh, the hoſts of inſeQs and vermin, 

with their eggs, within the ſoil, before ſuch un- 

conquerable obſtaCtles to fertility, are now ſudden® 
ly changed into its moſt certain medium, that of a 
rich manure ; and the earth left clean, friable and 
level, fit for every purpoſe of agriculture. to 
which its nature may incline. . After all which has 


it is highly probable, or rather certain from expe- 
rience, that the loſs of ſubſtance is not pereeived, 
before it is recovered from the air, from the accu- 
mulating proceſs of vegetation, and from the ad- 


and well purſued, burned land will remain clear, 
and free from all weeds, for many years, or in- 
deed for ever; and the benefit of the original ope- 
ration will be felt during half a long leaſe; but if 
in a few years, a tenewal of paring and; burning 
ſhould appear neceſſary, it evinces either very? 
defeftive and ſhameful -huſbandry, - or that the 


conducted. Old hide-bound meadow; on cold in- 


means ſo effectually and ſpeedily, as by burn- 
baking. The rowen may be left until April, and 


diate renewal of the meadow be defited, the land, 
after being burned, may be laid down: with graſs- 


(granting the ſeeds be perfect) of a crop the next 

year. I have been fully convinced by repeated 
experience, that the difficulty, or rather pretended 
1mpoſſibility, of obtzining a good freſh ſward, 8g - 
in general, a mere apology foi indolence. 


ble, hide · bound ſurface, with its moſſy and ſedgy 
herbage, the mole and ant-hills, the innumerable © 


been ſaid about the waſte of ſtaple, by burning, 


dition of \mariure, - If the hoeing:ſyſtem- be early 


[ : 
| 
Fl 
N 
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former operation was ſuperfioially and improperly* 


fertile elay, is recove ted. apd improved by no other 
then be cloſe ſfiorn with the ſeythe. If an imme-- 


| ſeeds alone, in the autumn, with the certamty- 
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WzrpinG WHEATs.—Proyided the corn be 
not too high, ſo as to receive damage, nor the 
weeds got into ſeed, no matter how late weeding 
be deferred, as one operation clears them. The 

common method is, to ufe the hook and pecker, 

with occaſional hand-picking, as required, I have 

tried the method of drawing all up with the 
fingers, allowing the weeders gloves ; they com- 
plained, but the job was very effectual, the weeds 
being taken pretty early. It is an excellent prac- 
tice to mow the weeds in the hedge-rows and 
Janes, for being ſuffered to ſeed there, they ſupply 
the adjoining fields with everlaſting crops. 


© ————— — — — 


Cabbages—Turnips—Rape and Coleſeed—Hoeing the diffe- 
rent Crops—Finiſh ſowing Buck-Wheat—Cut Gralſes—Stwr 


Fallowe Told, Shecg-ſheering and Manage. — Cart Ma- 
nures. | 4 


% 


| CaBRAGES—1 have already remarked the ad- 
vantages of their early planting, but ſhould it be 
deferred, either by neceſſity, or choice, to the 
preſent month, it will be agreed on all bands, that 
no time is now to be loſt. A reſerve of good 
plants in the ſeed- bed, for filling up vacancies, 
or for ſucceeding turnips deſtroyed by the fly, will 
be found convenient. The growing plants will in 
courſe now demand another horfe and hand-hoeing, 
an interval of about ten days being left between 
the two; the hand- hoe will leave the rows in a 
clean and handſome garden-ſtyle, the earth being 
well drawn up around the plants. 

| 9 | 'TURNIPS;— 
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To rNIPs.—By long-eſtabliſhed cuſiorn,. June 
is the general ſeed-ſeaſon for this vegetable, but as 
all K ought to derive their ſanction from 
thorough and impartial inveſtigation alone, let us 
attempt it on this occaſion. It is not pretended, 
that there lies any ſolid objection to early ſowing 
of Turnips, ſimply conſidered ; on the contrary, 
ſuch ſeems to be generally acknowledged the moſt 
proper. mean of obtaining a full crop; but the ad- 
vantages of early ſowing, whatever they be, are 
given. up, and the ſeaſon poſt poned, from three, 
to near five months, by way of retarding the 
growth of the crop, that it may laſt to a later pe- 
riod in the ſpring, and receive leſs damage from 
the froſts, than that to which it would be liable in 
its early maturity. The diſadvantages of this plan 
are, a crop, far inferior in weight to what might 
be obtained from the land; the very common riſk. 
of deſtruction from drought and the fly ;.the other, 
although not ſo common, yet far worſe caſualties. 
of a total lofs by the ſeverity of the winter, and: 
the exhauſtion of the land by the roots remaining. 
too late in the ſpring. Indubitably, if there be 
no crop preferable to Turnips as ſpring- feed, and 
no other method of obtaining them, we cannot 
do better than adhere to the beaten track. The 
matter, like many others, reſts on a ſingle point; 
the deciſion of one ſimple queſtion, would at once 
 Teſolve us; but unfortunately and unaccountably,, 

we have hitherto no ſufficient data from experi- 
ment, on which to ground a judgment. Can. 
Turnips drawn from the land, be by any means 
preſerved good throughout the winter ſeaſon? Let. 
the affirmative of this be once proved, and not 
only the far greater part of the difficulties of the 
Turnip-crop is at an end, but the weight and 
worth of it may be n doubled. The W 
N 
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and perfeQtions of the Turnips being thus the obs. 


ject, inſtead of the mere endurance of an imper-- 


fect crop, to a certain period, the land may be got 
ready for them, as for any other early ſpring crop, . 
and the ſeed fown with the firſt warm ſhowers. 
This will afford ample ſcope ſor reſowing, ſhould { 
the firſt ſeed fail, of which, however, granting. it 
to be good, and the land ſufficiently fine, I believe 
there is ſcarce any riſk ; and the crop may be har--- 
veſted in the higheſt ſtate. of perfection, during 
any two or three days, between the end of Sep- 
tember and the middle of the following month; 
wheat being inſtantly. harrowed in upon the ley. 
Clover, or feeds of any kind, may be fown upon - 
the wheat, either directſy, or as is more uſual, in 
early ſpring, with full as good a proſpect of a crop 
of graſs, as with Lent corn. . Should the cultiva- 
tor bedubious of a crop of wheat, after drawing,” 
from the land a heavy bulk of turnips, let him + 
throw it into a good form of winter-fallow, and 
it wilt be ready in the ſpring for any purpoſe - 
which his intereſt may require; nor ought it to be 
forgotten, that an extraordinary cropof Turnips, 
will fairly entitle it to an additional coat of ma- 
nure; As to any advantages of a crop previous to 
the Turnips, nothing ſurely can ſtand in competi- 
tion with a full crop of roots, ſucereded by wheat, 
and the ſeed-courſe preſerved... In Norfolk, the 
foil has for ſome years paſt been ſuppoſed tired of 
Turnips, I ſubmit whether a change of culture 
might not, in ſome degree, prove a remedy... _ 
It is not a liitle extraordinary, that the reſult of 
ſtack ing Turnips againſt winter, practiſed in ſo 
many parts, particularly in Norfolk and Suffolk, 
has not been yet clearly aſcertained, and ſome- 
what curious, that | have myſelf formerly prac- 
tiſed it without any attention, and am at this Po - 
| t 
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ſtant ignorant of its ſueceſs. Suppoſing the root 
well and carefully ſtored, remain ſound until April, 
will it not become more nouriſhing and hearty 
food, in its dry and preſerved ſtate, after the eva- 
poration of its orude and watery juices We know + 
that both Turnips and Potatoes are rendered more 
nutritious and fattening, by the draining off their 
watery jaices, through the means of cookery, par- 
ticularly ſteaming and baking ; and that old, dry 
corn is preferable to new. Fhe ſtoring and pre- 
ſervation of 'Turnips ſurely. merit farther atten- 
tion. | 
The true "Furnip-foil is a deep ſand, or ſandy 
loam, and doubtleſs they may be produced with 
conſiderable ſucceſs on loams, or even clays ren- 
dered ſufficiently looſe and friable; upon theſe 
laſt, fo difficult of approach, and impracticable in 
winter, the advantage of early harveſting Turnips, - 
muſt be ſtriking to every one. If early ſowing 
be intended, as much as poſſible ought to be 
done to the land before Chriſtmas, and afterwards z. / 
if it be not in a very clean condition, much and 
early exertion with the hoe wall be required. 
| Every gardener knows the proper time to begin 
+ hoeing Turnips, and fhould there be, at this ma- 
tuse agricultural period, any pariſh upon the 
iſland, in ſo ſnameful a. ſtate of backwardneſs and 
bar bariſm, that Turnip- hoeing is not yet under- 
ſtood, a garde ner v ill be the moſt proper inftruc- 
tor, or a Kentiſh WOMAN ! Ia general, when 
the plants ſpread: a circle of about four inehes, 
they are ready for: the firſt hoeing. Some farmers 
harrow them. previoufly, with a light harrow, once, 
repeating it the contrary way, after the firſt hoe- 
ing, ſhould they be getting too forward. They 
are commonly left about a foot afunder. The ſe- 
cond hoeing, three weeks after the firſt, _ - 
1 e 
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C half the expence, that is, at two ſhillings per acres. 
ſhould perfeQly clean the crop. 

The large round Turnip produces the greateſt 
bulk, but it is probable, the yellow has the moſt 
ſubſtantial autriment. They who deſire to go 
extenſively, and ſueceſsſully into the Turnip-cul- 
ture, would grow their own ſeed, from the fineſt 
tranſplanted. roots, It 1s wonderful what a ſmall 
quantity of ſeep ſuffices an acre of ground, and 
indeed equally fo, how it can be delivered and 
ſpread over ſuch a breadth.. A pint might be more 
than enough, but it is uſual to broad-caſt a quart 
over an acre. | have heard much in favour of 


rranſplanting Turnips, making uſe only of the 


fineſt plants from a rich ſeed- bed; but I ſhould 
conceive no method ſo likely. to produce the hea- 
vieſt poſſible crop of roots that the land could 
bear, as that recommended by Mr. Middleton, in 
his very able report of the agriculture of the county 
of Middleſex. It is, to drill them on bout ridges, 
the manure having been thrown by the plough,. 
and concentred within the ridges. - The. intervals 
may be hoed, and the plants earthed up, with a. 
light ſwing plough, and the weeding, thinning and. 
hoeing, will thus requne fo little ſkill, that it may 
be performed by women and children... Another: 
great advantage of this method, aſſiſted alfo by 
manure, or lime, is, the plants will be ſtronger in» 
their early ſeaſon, and better able to reſiſt the fly, 
againſt which, perhaps, thoſe numerous- and in- 
fallible remedies which have been taught at differ- 
ent times, are purely fanciful. The only effec-- 
tual remedy is hand-work (ever the moſt effectua!l 
and accurate) flies, caterpillars, ſlugs, and the like, 
muſt he picked, wherever they abound, by wo- 
men and children, or ſuffered to remain. The 
anly queſtion is, is the. ſix-pence a-day earned? 
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Of this I am ſo ſatisfied myſelf, that Tſhall never 
grudge it. I have repeatebly tried ducks, ſeveral 
ſcores in a gang, but although they deſtroy a great 

deal of the vermin at firſt, as ſoon as the novelty _ 
of the thing is over, they. become weary of it, as 
a taſk, and of that kind of food, fo that in fact, 
it is mere deception, to expect any effeQtual af- 
ſiſtance from them. 

| ſhall make free to borrow part of a note from 
Mr. Middleton, as a concluſion to this atticle ot 
Turnips; temarking at the ſame time, that where 
the implement recommended, is not to be had, 
common tools, and rilling the ſeed by the hand, 
as with the gardeners, will anſwer perfectly well. 

Mr. Mure's drilling-plough, with two mould- 
boards at once going, forms the ridge with the 
dung in the centre of it, makes a drill, ſows the 
ſeeds, and eovers it. The plants being reduced io 

proper diſtances, with the ſhort- hoe, a man and an 
old horſe with the ſame plough, may hoe four 
acres a- day, pare the ſides and bottom of the ſur- 
rows, mix the ſoil, lay it up to the plants, and 
leave not a weed to be ſeen. Furnips fo grown, ex- 

ceed in weight per acre the broad- caſt method 50 
per cent. See a plate and deſcription in the 1 
nals of Agriculture, vol. ix. p. 432 to 443.” 
This method, Mr. Middleton ſays, is equally 5 
plicable to beans, cabbages, potatoes, and per- 
heps, carrots, parſnips, peas and tares. 
Rar and Colks xo, cultivated both as 
ſpring. food for cattle, and for the ſeed, from which 
oi] is drawn.” This plant, is not perhaps worth. - 

attention on any but rich and deep ſoils, for in- 

ſtance, thoſe luxuriant ſlips that are found by the 
ſea-fide, fens, or newly- broken grounds, where 
vaſt crops of it may be raiſed; hence it is, we 
have heard ſuch different accounts of its produce _ 


and. 
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and uſe. . In another reſpect, opinions differ wide-- 
Iy ; ſome cultivators aſſerting that Rape exhauſts: 
the ſoil exceedingly, whilſt others have tried it a 
number of ſucceſſive years without any ſuch effect. 
It may be remarked that the agricultural terms, - 
exhauſting and ameliorating, have been hitherto 
rather vague, of which more in another place. 
Although I have ſeen. much of the plants, I have. 
not noted the ſpecific difference between Rape and 
Coleſeed; and in Eſſex, where | have moſt ob- 
ſerved the crop, I believe they are generally grown 
mixed. Cole, I find, grows to a greater height 
than Rape, and the ſtalk is more ſoſt and tender, 
indeed ſufficiently ſo, when in leaf, to be eaten 
almoſt entirely. The ſtalks of Rape are more tough, 
buſtty, and branching, endure the froſt better, and 
praduce more ſeed. It might anſwer a good pur- 
poſe to ſeparate the ſeeds, mean whilſt in the 
ſtraw. This article is a ſtriking example of the 
fallibility of our general rules in huſbandry :- Cole 
is but cultivated charlock, and Who has not feen - 
abundant crops of that weed, upon middling, and 
even very poor ſoils? Rape is cultivated upon 
ſuch in Kent, Yorkſhire, and elſewhere, but they 
ought to be dry, for on cold infertile clays, it 
rors in the wa et. and becomes a mere 
dung-hilr upon the land. 

I be turaip-euſture is in puſe-for this crop, and if 
for food, it is ſown in the turnip-ſeaſon ; if for 
ſeed, the beginning of Auguſt. Quantity ſowed, 
from a quarter to half a peck per acre, which 
will produce from ſixteen to forty buſhels of ſeed. 
and upon rich freſh-land;, much more. It is 
threſhed upon cloths in the Geld, and in Yorkſhire. 
this Rape-threſhing is a ſort of feſtival, at which 
all the neighbours attend, and for the muſic and 
98 cheer afforded by their brother-farmer, they 
tetarn 
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return him their united aſſiſtance to the ſpeedy 


houſing his crop; an example worthy of general- 


imitation. 


Cole is very ſattening provender for ſheep; 
highly reliſhed by them, and much productive of 
milk, but muſt be given to cattle in general, with 
due caution, as it is apt to heave and burſt them. 
When it ſucceeds, the produce of feed in the 


ſpring is great; it may-atterwarcs be ſhut up for 
feed, but in that caſe, the quantity muſt not be 
expected ſo large, as if reſerved entirely for the 


purpoſe. As feed, it is worth from forty ſhillings. 


to three pounds per acre, for ten or twelve weeks 
in the ſpring; which time, an aore will carry 
from ſeven to ten large ſheep, The haulm is com- 


monly burned, and in ſome parts-the aſhes, equal 
to the beſt pot-aſh, are ſold : that being the prac- 


tice, .the money ought ſurely to be expended in 
manure of ſome kind, or the means of obtaining 


it, otherwiſe the ſoil is injured. As to treading 
| ſuch hard ſubſtances in the farm-yard, I muſt ac-- 


knowledge, having often eſſayed, | have ro very: 


high opinion of their profit. 


Rape is of the deſcription of plant, .I conceive,. 
which would reward the labour of tranfplanting: 
from a ſeed-bed. A rood of ground would pro- 
dace plants enough for ten aeres. They might be 
ſet on ridges, as lately recommended foe turnips, 


and the land kept as clean as a garden; this bene- 


ficial culture duly obſerved, and manure allowed 


the common objection to ſeeding Rape and Cale, 


would lofe allits force. I. am ſorry to remark, I 


have ſeen the crop in ſeveral counties, in the moſt 
flovenly ſtate, over-run with rubbiſh of all kinds; _ 


well might it prove exhauſting, In Lincolnſhire, 
they ſometimes lay their lands down. with Rape, 


under which the ſeeds are ſaid to thrive to admira- 


tion; 


[ 
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tion; that does not ſhew any thing like exhauſtion. - 
Rape, as has been obſerved, is an appropriate 


| erop to freſh broken up, or burned land; or as a- 


fucceſſor to early peaſe, or green etops mowed for 


ſoiling. 

HoeinG THE DIFFERENT CROPS, . 
horfe-hoeing will be required this month, by Which 
the ridge will be divided as before directed. T he 
laſt hand-hoeing muſt now be given to the pota- 
toes, as there will be a riſk+ afterwards' of cutting” 
the roots; they ought nevertheleſs to be hand- 
weeded, if neceſſary, and kept perfectly clean to 


the root, both for the profit and credit of the farm 


er. This obſervation extends of courſe to all the 
hoeing-crops, which ought to be induftriouſly at- 
_ tended through the piece, as long as a weed ſhall 
remain. 

Die AND CART MANURES—This advan- 


rageous method of employing the team, ſhould 
be diligently purſued, at every interval of leiſure 


throughout the preſent and ſucceeding month, with 


ſtill more particular attention upon thoſe ſoils, 
which cannot be worked in the wet ſeaſon. The | 


objects in this view are, Mare, Chalk, Lime, 


Clay, Sand, Ordure, Sea and River-weeds, Empty- 


. ings of old Drains and Ponds, Ditch-Earth, and 
purchaſed manures of every ſpecies. 
FoLD, SHEEP-SHEARING, and MAN AGE. 


MENT,—Upon down or ſheep walk farms, or 


fuch as have the appendage of common-right in 


courſe, all the ſtore flocks are ſupported in thoſe 
walks, at no other expence, than Joſs of manure. 
and ſhepherd's wages; the fatting ſtock have the 
produce of the farm, either to graze at liberty, 
hurdled off, or cut and carried to them. A period 


of the moi ſettled weather, in this month, gene- 
rally towards the latter end, N be fixed upon 
ſor 


* 
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For waſhing and ſhearing the flock. Folding now. 
demands the utmoſt attention from the farmer, as 
a principal branch of the profit to be expected 
from his ſheep. As before obſerved, all thoſe 
lands under prepatation for ſowing and planting, 


or thoſe already ſown, but on which the plants 


have not appeared, will receive much benefit from 
the fold, provided the ſoil be light, and will bear 
treading. Paſtures .mown, or .caten bare, may 
alſo be advantageouſly folded, particularly thoſe 
flips of the artificial graſſes, which are mowing for 


the cattle at home. If the graſs be in rows, hand 


or horſe-hoe, immediately after the fold, and turn 


the dung in; on a broad-caft crop, harrow it in. 


At this favourable ſeaſon, there. lies no good ob- 
jection againſt folding fat ſheep, if they are well 
attended, and not driven far, or harraſſed about. 

FalLxo WS. The .crop of weeds being ſuffi- 
ciently mature from the laſt fine tilth, muſt now 
be turned in, and the land left until the dog-days, 


the great ſeaſon for deſtroying root weeds and 


graſſes. 


Cor Grasses AND Hay —The operation 


of cutting and carrying Graſſes, whether natural 
or artificial to the cattle, has been already taken 
for granted, as commenced laſt month, to be con- 
tinued throughout the ſeaſon. Should the ſoil be 
looſe, upon which Jucern, or any leaf-graſs apt to 


hold the duſt, ſtands in drills, it may be reaped, if 


large, and thrown immediately into the cart, or 


laid in a heap: it-ſhould be alſo well hook, RO: 


duſty, previous to feeding. 
The artificial graſſes will be ready to hay firſt; 
in a warm and forward ſeaſon, before the middls-- 
of the month. Lucern ſhould be cut juſt before 
it lowers; tares whilit the ſtalks are green to the 
baltom indeed. all theſe crops ſhould be taken i * 
| the 
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the moſt ſucculent ſtate, whether for green- feed, 
or hay, both on account of their ſtalk, and for 
the ſake of the future crop.. RE 
A different proceſs of hay-making from the 
common is in uſe with the artificial graſſes: theſe 
are withered gradually in the-ſwathe, for if ted- 
ded, or ſpread, as is the cuſtom with meadow-hay, 
the leaves and bloſſoms would all be left in the 
field, and the ſtalks dried to a ſtick. The ſwathes 
lie a day or two, according to the weather; they 
are then turned, and'left a day or two longer, af- 
ter which they are pitched into cocks, to remain 
two days, when the hay will be ready to carry. 
Nearly the ſame method is proper for tare, oat, or 
barley-hay, which may be dried in ſwathes, wads, 
or heaps; nor is there that danger of totally ſpoil- 
ing tare-hay with a few days rain, commonly 
ſuppoſed, provided it be diligently attended, and- 
every opportunity of turning, and dry expoſure 
embraced, 5 ; „ | 
Meadow-grafs ſhould attain its full perfection of 
growth, before it be cut, unleſs two crops of hay 
are expetted, or perhaps with the exception of its 
being very rank and coarſe. Good natural graſs 
| Teeded, makes very hearty hay, and the ſeed ſhed 
in the mowing repleniſhes the ſward. Mowing 
is beſt performed in the dew of the morning and 
even, when the graſs being wet, the ſcythe will 
the more eaſily ſhave it cloſe to the earth; an im- 
portant object, both on account of the bulk of the 
crop, and the future thrift of the herbage. Every 
farmer ought to diſcourage flovenly mowing. Ae 
ſoon as the ſwathes are top-dry, they are tedded, 
or ſhaken out upon the land, which has alſo be- 
come ery enough to receive them. Before the 
cloſe of the day, they are raked into wind-rows, 
and being tedded afreſh to the next morning's ſun, 
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they are, in the afternoon, made into the firſt, or 
graſs-eoeks; theſe ſhould be turned the next, or 
third morning; and great, or hay-cocks, made 
the ſame day, which finiſhes the proceſs. 
have hitherto ſuppoſed fine weather; rain will, 
of conſequence, lenghthen the proceſs deſcribed, 
and being.continual, will retard it in proportion. 
The large cock, made in the beſt form to ſhoot off 
rain, and raked down fmooth, is the only ſecure. 
ſtate for hay, in rainy weather; but ſuch. cocks. 
.can be large but in preportion to the forward ſtate 
of the hay. Every fair interval, and every gleam 
of the ſun muſt be carefully watched, to turn and 
dry the cocks; and however long and tedious the 
"buſineſs, hay muſt always be perfectly cured, be- 
fore it be ventured in the ſtack; not only from 
the dread of accident by fire, but for its preſer- 
vation from mould and corruption, it being in 
ſuch ſtate very unwholeſome for cattle, although 
they will eat it. Salt ſtrewed in layers upon a 
Nack of damaged hay, a peck to a load, is much 
recommended by ſome, and by others (who pre- 
tend to have tried it) as much ſlighted. Every 


farmer will apprehend the benefit of having plenty 


of hands at hay and harveſt-time, in order to be 
enabled to catch. at each favourable opportunity 
pre ſented by the weather in a variable climate likg 
ours; and it _ to- be more generally known, 
that by virtue of'an old law ſtill in force upon our 
ſtatute-hooks, the farmer is permitted to make uſe 
of the ſeventh day, in a ſervice ſo truly intereſt- 
ing to the.community, 

An improved ſyſtem of hay-making, has long 
been a deſideratum in huſbandry. The common, 
quick, and ſecure method, no doubt, exhauſts too 
much of the vegetable juices, but by adopting 
the gradual, or attempting to dry it in«the ſhade, 

: 1 we. 
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we run a very evident riſk from the uncertainty 
of the weather. Any effeQtual improvement ap- 
Pears hopeleſs, ſince nothing ſhort of covering 


the graſs could be really effedtual, and that is at- 
tended with the infurmountable objection of too 
great expence. Some perſon, I underſtand, has 


lately propoſed to dry the graſs, by ſetting it up 
in conical bundles or ſhocks; but I. believe we 
muſt ſtill balance according to our convenience, 
between the two eſtabliſhed methods of tedding, 
or drying in the ſwathes ; the latter, paſt all queſ- 
tion, being far the moſt advantageous both in re- 
gard to weight and nutritious quality of the hay, 
granting it received no rain. 


According to Mr. Parkinſon, it is the cuſtom in 


Lincolnſhire to ſuffer the ſwathes to lie ſeveral 
days, until withered, by which means the graſs 
retains its juices. When ſufficiently dead, they 
turn the ſwathes the next day, ſhake, ſpread, and 
cock it ;*carrying, after it has/ſtood a few days in 
cock. He obſerved, in caſe of wet, it is much 
ſafer in the ſwathe than ſpread ; no doubt but this 


method is the leaſt expenſive. Cattle ſhould be 


turned into the freſh-mown field, a few days, to 
glean the refuſe, and bite down any inequalities 
which may have been left. 

* 


JULY. 


Finiſh Hay-Harveſt, and the ſowing of Tarnips, Rape, and 
Cole—Attend the Hoeing-Crops— The Fold —Fallows and 


ee oe NO Oe res Harveſt. 


IN moſt counties, hay-coaking will be niſhed. 


deore the middle of his month. Should the "te 
ther 
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ther be uncertain and catching, the haymakers en- 
gaged may be advantageouſly employed in ſtone- 
picking, weeding, and couching, hoeing, digging 
ditch-earth, emptying ponds and drains, grubbing 
up wood, or any kind of buſineſs which ought to 
_ occupy the leiſure of the ſummer ſeaſon. Thus 
the farmer will have no hands ſtanding idle, or at 
a uſcleſs expence, and at the ſame time will be ready, 
with full force, to lay hold on every opportunity 
offered for the preſervation of his crop. 
HoxinG-CrRors,—Theſe crops, as before di- 
re&ed, muſt be attended with regular monthly di- 


ligence, that no weeds are ſuffered to remain upon 


the land, and that the earth be left, by the opera- 
tion of the horſe or hand-hoe, in a looſe and pul- 
verized ſtate. Let the roots of the young cabbage- 


plants be moulded vp with freſh earth. The pre- 
ſent operation of the horſe-hoe will, of courſe, be 


im a contrary direction to the laſt. WY 
Tux Forp.— Fold thoſe lands where the dung 
may be immediately turned in, and particularly the 
mowing- grounds, the inſtant, if poſſible, a ſuffi- 
cient ſpace is cleared by the ſcythe, the dung being 


harrowe ! in, and the roller uſed afterward, if the 


land be Bight, and not liable to bake in the ſun. 


" FaiLows AND CovcHING.— This month 


and the ſucceeding, afford the dog - day fallow, of 
ſuch great conſequence for the eradication of couch 
and twitch graſs, and every rubbiſh of that ſpe- 


cies, upon ſtubborn and binding clays; ſuch it 


hath been, of late years, my lot to cultivate, and 


thoſe by no means of firſt-rate fertility. As to. 
light and ſandy ſoils, they ſurely ought got to be 
ſtitred under the hot and parching ſun, and a ge- 


neral ſyſtem of ſummer-fatlowing ſych, appears to 


me an abſurd and barren practice. Light ſummex 


N 
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flallows 
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fallows ſhould be moved and cleared in a moiſt 
Nate. 8 | | 
| With cold and binding clays, whilſt wet, no 
ood can be effected by tillage, and were it poſſible 
or the ploughs and other implements to. work, 
clays would be more ſucceſsfully tilled in a per- 
fectly parching ſtate ; for if you move them wet, 
and more rain enſue, you have only made batter; - 
if drought, hard cakes, impenetrabie even to the 
ſevereſt froſts. I have ſeen land of this deſcription, 
loaded, above and beneath the ſurface, with ſeed 
and root-weeds, ſo abundantly, that a ſpeQator. 
would naturally have concluded ſuch a crop muſt 
have been the farmer's grand object. After bear- 
ing many repcated corn-crops, it had been left to 
fallow itſelf, until the beginning of Avguſt, when 
it has been torn up by great force, into hugeclods, 
in order to have part of the couch drawn out by 
the harrows, to receive a thin and paltry coat of 
dung, and to be got ready again for wheat. - 
Strong land, in ſuch bad condition from root- 
weeds, as to require a whole year's fallow, ſhould, 
if poſſible, and the ſeaſon be ſufficiently dry, re- 
. ceive repeated plowings, harrowing, and, rollings 
in the autumn, and be then laid up as gh and 
dry as poſſible, for the winter. The ſpring-tillage 
ſhould be given with the utmoſt diligence and care, 
every ſix weeks, and in the following dog-days, 
the land will break up in a tolerably mellow and 


loofe ſtate, proper for totally eradicating the re- | 


mainder of the graſs-roots, As to dock and colts- 
foot, I know of no immediate remedy, but the 
ſpade and hand-labour ; they who do not chuſe the 
labour and expence, may even keep their dock 
and coltsfoot, as far as I know, For the finiſhing 
ſtroke, a dry and leiſure-time being fixed upon, 
betu cen hayſell and harveit, plow as deep as may 
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be judged prudent, and follow the plow, with the 
ſpiky roller, or for want of ſuch implement (a la- 
mentable want on a ftrong ſoil) with the roller Ber 
and drag, without any apprehenſion of too fine a -4þ 
tilth, a thing impoſſible upon ſuch land. Croſs Ds 
harrowing or plowing are ſtrongly objected to, N 

upon land full of knot-graſs, on account of its 

breaking and diſperſing the graſs, and rendering it 

ſtill more difficult to gather. The drag will tear 
much of it up by the roots, the remainder muſt be 
drawn up by hand, and the whole collected in 
heaps, and forthwith burnt upon the land. I am 
aware that ſome of our ableſt cultivators adviſe the 
carting eouch to the compoſt dunghill, or the farm. . *' 
yard, and I have myſelf taken ſo many waggon- 
loads from a field ef a few acres, that I dare not 
mention the number, for fear of being ſuſpected 
of exaggeration: but Mr. Parkinſon, a good, 
practical writer, aſſures us from experiment, pur- 
poſely made, that this accurſed weed will vegetate 
after having been trodden in the yard, and mixed 

with the dung; and conſidering the expence and 
labour of its eradication, it is a thing not to be 
trifled with. Care having been taken in autumn 
and ſpring, the labour at this ſeaſon will be leſs, 
the fallow now compleat, and the land, however 
foul in its priſtine ſtate, rendered as clean, and the 
mould as fine as a garden. If ſeeds and reſt be de- 
fired, a good ſeaſon may be ſecured for ſpring- 
ſeed; for example, tares aud rye mixed, or if the 
land will carry it, coleſeed, under cither of which 

_ graſſes will proſper very highly. Or any hoeing- 
crop will be advantgeous, without excepting wheat 
itſelf, provided the rows receive an ample bed of 
manure. When manure is ſcarce, impoveriſhed 

land of this kind will receive conſiderable imme- 
diate benefit from. ſurface-burning, quantities of 
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dry fern, ſtubble, furze, or any rubbiſh being col- 
lected and added to the graſſes and weeds, which 
have been rooted up. | 
„ Farm-YaArD.—lt is taken for granted, that 
every opportunity, fince the clearing the yards in 
May, at the breaking up of the winter⸗fold, has 
been embraced to repleniſh them with a foundation 
of earth and manures, for the ſucceeding winter, 
and that ſuch neceſſary buſineſs will be occaſionally 
continued, until the period of again opening the 

ſtraw-yard. In the mean time, if the land be 
farmed according to the maxims of the new huſ- 
bandry, there will be ao a ſummer ſtraw-yard; 

in fact, the homeſtall will at no time of the year 
be without feeding {and lodging a ſtock of cattle, 
by which method the profits of farming are in- 


| creaſed in a twofold view; ample time, labour, 


and expence ought to be allowed ſor theſe very im- 


portant branches of the farming buſineſs, and 


without regret, ſince they are its main e and 
ſupport. 

MANuREs.—The hot and dry- ſeaſon 1s proper 
for emptying ponds, collecting mud and .weeds 
from rivers, ditches, drains, commont, &c. 
Make this collection into à maſs, with a proper 
quantity of virgin-earth, and with it ſtir. as much 
wnflacked lime, or chalk, as you chuſe to afford. 
It will ferment, and become an excellent compoſt 
for your paſture-land, by the beginning of No- 


vember, having been. once previouſly ener in 


EAxL I 


* e is a great convenience, 
rent crops at Harveſt proceed in 
Jucceſſho” Tare, peale, rape, barley will come 
firſt ; oats and wheat ſollow; beaas, hops, and 
the Auen ſceds, conclude the bountiful ſcene. 


ried 


— 
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ried by the end of this month. Tares and peaſe | 
| had need be well watched, or the pidgeons will 

karveſt a vaſt quantity of them; in wet weather 
alſo, the wads ought to be ſufficiently turned and 
attended, both for the ſake of the haulm, which 
makes good fodder, and the peaſe which muſt be 

houſed perfeQly dry, in order to ſecure that colour 
and plumpneſs, in which, at market, the value of 
the ſample conſiſts. Early ſown barley will in 
general be ſufficiently Pan Whether the ſpe- 
cies make any difference, in this particular, I am 
unable to aſcertain, but I ſuſpect not. As to the 
famous Teddington or Fulham ſort, ſowed and 
reaped in leſs than twa months, and of ſuch re- 
markable fineneſs and weight, E apprehend the 
whole lies in the warm, genial quality of the ſoil, 
_ and its peculiar aptitude 2 barley. Let a farmer 
vpon the cold clays of the north of Middleſex, try 
Fulham barley, and he will perhaps not find it 
earlier to harveſt than any other ſort, but aſſuredly 
much degenerated. Again, a poor ſpecies of bar- 
ky ſowed in the neighbourhood of Fulham, I 


| dou not, would be much UNYrovee: in 21 re- 
ſpects. 
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AUGUST. 
| General Hie 5 ir C6 orn and gude eld 9 Hcy: Ma- 
nageidem - Hoeinge Crops —Lattermath and Paſture—Fal- 


lows—Szed-Scaſon, Wheat, Cabbages, COT TA. as be- 
fore. 3 5, 


; Grnerar. HARVEST. —The 180 ve of Har- 
veſt is obwaully 1 to the farmer the moſt RO 
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of any throughout the year, as then it is he 
expects to reap the reward of his anxious and 
watchful daily labours: but the aſſurance of 
this, will now materially. depend upon a ſyſ- 
tem of management, both ſpirited and correct, 
the conſequence of a plan previouſly adjuſted, 
in which the hands are fairly apportioned to 
the quantity of labour, and thoſe well and 
teaſonably ſatisfied, that the extraordinary e&õ1 
ertions, which circumſtances frequently render 
neceſſary, may go off with cheerſulneſs, and 
even enthuſiaſm. Of all penny-wiſe ſavings, 
thoſe at Harveſt-time are the moſt fooliſh and 
unprofitable in pounds; and it is much more 
ſafe to be over than under done, in point of 
ſtrength, whether of men, or cattle; for 
not only the mere Harveſt ought to. be mi- 
nutely attended, but at the ſame time, no 
other neceſſary branch of labour ſhould be 
neglected or poſtponed, under the old pre- 
" tence of the ſuperior conſequence of Harveſt- 
work. It ſhould be remembered, that hoeing, 
fallowing, folding, ſowing, ſtock-feeding, &c. 
are all great inſtruments, and means of a ſuc- 
- ceſsful harveſt, and therefore ſhould at no 
rate be flighted: theſe beſides will be very 
much forwarded by a judicious uſe of leiſure inter- 
vals. | | Ts 5 
With reſpect to the method of engaging la- 
bourers for the Harveſt, it is nearly ſimilar in 
general throughout England ; part, or all of the 
conſtant workmen upon the farm, receive harveſt- 
pay for a certain number of weeks, and the extra- 
hands agree for their work by the acre, according 
to the condition of the crop, heavy or light, 
lodged or upright. It is the farmer, or his bailiff's 
look-out, that theſe acre-men do not make too 
„ much 


Pd 
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much ſpeed, by cutting or binding, in unſeaſonable 
weather, and that they make the ſheaves of proper 
fize, with regard to the quantity of weeds to be wi- 


thered, and the ſtate of the corn, It is 4 good 


method, to agree with mowers and reapers, both 


at hay-time and harveft, to finith by eutting down . 


all the weeds in the hedge-rows. 
Warar.—Farmers are not agreed upon the 
point, whether it be better to eut Wheat before it 


be thoroughly ripe, or toleave it until nearly ready 
to cut and carry. To adopt a medium, with partt= 


eular regard to take advantage of a fair time, is no 
doubt, the ſafeſt courſe. If the corn be cut intoo 
green a ſtate, no time in the ſhock will ever 3 
it a fine ſample, as I have often obſerved 


many of the corns will be fhrivelled, pale and. 


ſickly. The greateſt diſadvantage of letting i 
ſtand to be full ripe, is its ſhedding at almoſt o 
motion, on which account it ſhould be cut with the 
morning-dew upon it, an if it has not fome time 
to ſtandin the field in theaf, the weeds will not be 
dried. I could wiſh to ſce Wheat- -crops ſo clean, 
that no objection of this kind might li 

Reaping Wheat is well known to be t the general 
practice, but I ſee no ſolid objection e 
that grain, which, on large farms paiticufarly, is 
attended with the great and. valuable conveniences 
of expedition and ſaving of labour, ſo much in 
demand for. various purpoſes, , Several obje &tans 
to the practice are urged. Mowing, it is ſaid, 

ſhatters, or canſes the Wheat to ſhed more than 


reaping, which, however, I do not find to be the 


caſe; | am rather inclined to a contrary opinion, 


particularly with many ſtrong and boiſterous reap- 


ers, who will throw and daſh the ſheaves againſt 
the ground, without the ſmalk | confideration.— 


The greateſt, perhaps the only, diſadvantage, is 


the. 
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the cutting more weeds, on which head [ have 
Juſt made a remark, deſerving, I think, of atten- 
tion. The other diſadvantages of having a 
weightier cartage from the Harveſt-field, the ne- 
cellity perhaps of another ſtack, and a little more 
labour in , threſhing, I conceive are amply ba- 
lanced by the ſuperior quantity and quality of the 
ſtraw, for thatching, hat- manufacturing, and 
every other purpoſe. They who have the conve- 
nience of a threſhing-mill, will think nothing of 
the extra-labour of that kind. | 

In carrying corn, three waggons and five horſes 
to a field, make all needful diſpatch, as they will 
keep the proper number of hands buſy, both in 
the barn and the field. As to ſtacking abroad, or 
| houſing, it is a thing nearly indifferent upon the 
balance, of courſe referable entirely to local con- 
venience. The only inconveniencies of ſtacking, 
are, danger of ſtorms, and difficulty of removal 
to the floor, in wet weather: theſe are eaſily ob- 
viated. The moſt valuable ricks may be ſheltered 
by ſtraw or wood-ſtacks, or thoſe of leſs value 
fome ought alſo to be placed cloſe to the barn-ſide, 
' where may be made a window, through which to 
pitch the corn, accompanied with a fail-cloth- 
awning a-top, in caſe of rain. There are alſo 
many ingenious contrivances for covering ricks 
with oil-cloths, or tarpaulins, articles which may 
ſometimes be purchaſed cheap; but if at a conſi- 
derable price, with eare, they will laſt a life: their 
uſe is various and great, upon a farm. 

BAK LTI. — As has been already remarked of 
hay, all corn muſt remain in the field, until per- 
fectly dry and cured ; this is abſolutely neceſſary 
to its preſervation, Barley uſually lies abroad 
from three days to a week, nor will a heavy 
ſhower or two injure it; on i the contrary, it will 

| | i | imbibe 
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imbibe the moiſture, and ſwell much to the far- 
mer's profit, and the colour may yet be preferved; 
but in caſe of conſtant ſoaking rains, the value 
both of the ſample and the fodder will be much 
diminiſhed.” Many farmers cut and carry barley, 
with great ſucceſs. It is cuſtomary to rake after all 
crops,” Wheat excepted, the ſcattered gleanings of 
which are left to the poor. Raking is performed 
much more expeditiouſly, either by the horſe- 
rake, or the dew-rake, drawn by a man; but in. 
my opinion the objection to both are inſurmounta- 
ble. Ta a driving ſoil, they rake as much? dirt as 
corn, and ina ſtiff one, the rake j jumps over” the. 
clods, and miſſes half the corn. Wherever 2ccu- 
racy is requited, nothing is comparable to hand 
labour, and if care be taken to rake clean after 
the load ; ; the remainder is very eaſily per formed. 
It is true, Ehave ſeen good active women rakers 
earn three and ſixpence a-day.. | 8 
Oars are extremely apt to ſhed in outting ae | 
moving, of courſe require great care in thai bi- 
cular, and alſo in the other of preſerving their de- 
licate white colour, in making. Theſe are often: 
the firſt new corn. wanted upon a farm, on 
which account, they ſhould be pron? in a ne 
nient ſituation to be come at. la a want of old 
oats,. the new had better be grid in an oven, or 
kiln, for the uſe of the horſes. 
PzEAst are hacked, or cut with the reaping- 
hook; when carried, they are ſafeſt in the barn, 
out of the danger of rain, unleſs indeed, they 
can be thatched in the rick immediately, and very 
ſecurely... - 7 

SEEDS. —rosxie, RAE, Grasss3, &. In 
harveſting Seeds, much depends on the fortune of. 
good weather, and if a farmer be weather-wile,. 
this is the ſeaſon for an exertion of that faculty. — 


I ee 
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The next object is, getting ſeed while the ſun ſhines ; 
to which end a great number of hands is neceſſary, 
and ſuch liberality will, in the end, be found the 
greateſt oxconomy. Seed is commonly threſhed 
abroad. The moſt careful reapers ſhould be ſe- 
lected, for you giddy, or awkward fellows, will 


daſh out half the ſeed upon the land, either in 
reaping, or afterwards moving the haulm. As 
this work can only go forward in fine weather, 
the threſhers muſt be conftantly attended with ſup- 
plies, and at the ſame time the Seed moved home- 
wards, until all be finiſhed, There are various 
contrivances for moving the crop to and from the 
threſhing floor; ſome: uſe little covered one-horſe- 
waggons, conſtructed with poles and cloths, fixed 
upon truck-wheels, "The number of men, wo- 
men, and children, muſt at firſt be properly ap- 
portioned to theſe various ſervices. Grafs-ſeeds 
being harveſted, of courſe, , after threſhing, the 
graſs is made into hay ; which although of an infe- 
Tior kind, will make good fodder for ſtore-cattle. 
FizLD and Ho ME-MANACEMTNT.—Glean- 
ing by the Poor, was formerly held to be a fight 
depending upon ancient cuſtom, but within theſe 
ſew years, ſuch right has been legally abrogated, 
as will appear by a reference to the trials in the 
court of King's Bench; and it was indubitably an 
att of patriotiſm i in the farmer who tried the cauſe, 
fince not only the frauds, of the practice were con- 
tinval and enormous, but the principle itſelf was 
vicious. The gleaning-field was a ſchool for ju- 
venile thieves, as I have obſerved in too many in- 


ſtſtances. On the other hand, conſidering the ſitu- 


ation of our labour ing poor, it would be cruel and 
illiberal in the extreme, to deprive them of any 
accuſtomed, or fair gratuity. Let them glean as 
__ uſual, after the laſt ſneaf ſhall have been carted, 


I 
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and let not the farmer turn in his cattle, unit the 
poor ſhall have fully gleaned the geld. This I 
take to be a fair and reaſonable ſettlement of the 
matter, and ſuch cuſtom has been ſome years ſince 
adopted and eftabliſhed by Mr. Arthur Young, 
and , various other eminent cultivators of the 
country. ü F 

With reſpect to agreements with Harveſt· la- 
bourers, it is ever underſtood, but perhaps is al- 
ways deſerving of a particular mention, that in 
Harveſt, there are no ſet hours, ſet days, or ho- 
a lidays; night, or day, they muſt be at the maſ- 
ter's call; in ſact, they are engaged in the ſervice 
of the nation; they are ſecuring its bread, Nor 
are they hired for this or that particularſervice, 
every thing which may become neceſſary to be 
done about the farm, whether of Harveſt, or other 
work, during the intervals of bad weather, is their 
proper buſineſs. The reward of this extra- la- 
| bour, is included in the extraordinary pay of Har- 
- veſt, and in the good cheer made by the farmer. 
A conſiderable number of Harveſt-men are 
boarded in the houſe, upon many farms, and our 
farmers are not apt to be niggardly at this joyous 
ſeaſon, when however, exceſs, although it may 
temporarily gratify, is areal prejudice to the poor 
labourer. Thoſe who have been liberally accuſtom- 
ed toover-do in this matter, I would ad iſe to re- 
trench, within the bounds of a plentiful modera- 
tion, and if their hearts overflow, to reſerve the 
ſurplus, with whichthey may adminifter camforts . 
to the poor families, in the ſevere and chilling ſea- 
fon. The health of the labourer under the burn- 
ing fun, ſhould be particularly confidered, as well 
for the farmer's intereſt, as that of homanity : — 
and J am forry to fay | have ſometimes ſ ſeen men 
| more 855 by drinking I of wretched 
: thin 
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thin and ſour ſmall beer. I have known it ſo bad, 
that the fellows bave emptied their kegs upon the 
earth, to repleniſh them from the ditch, at the 
. fame time, loading the name of their maſter with 
execration, and demonſtrating by their language 

and actions, how little they regarded his intereſt. 
When ſmall beer is allowed in the harveſt field, it 


ſhould be of ſufficient ſubſtance, pretty well hop- 


ped and brewed from ſoft liquor; it is then a 
great refreſhment and ſupport to labour, much 


more fo than ſtrong liquor. In order to contract 


the Harveſt expences, within the narroweſt poſſi- 
ble compaſs, every ſupply of proviſion which can, 
- ought to be derived from the farm; thus a bul- 
lock or two, or a few ſheep, ſhould be fatted for 
the Harveſt-· o tion. 

The teams which have been ſoiling through the 
Wau will require, during the exertions of Har- 
veſt, the beſt dry meat, and ſtable attendance. 

Horne Cnors .—Hocing, and the drill-cul- 


_ ture, muſt not be neglected, on any pretence of 


more prefling buſineſs; for it would be to throw 
away great part, both of the paſt expence, and 
future advantage, Turnips will demand another 
hoeing this month, and the Harveſt- field muſt ſup- 


ply the neceſſary hands, either male or female. 
Hand-weed potatoes, alſocarrots, which may per- 


haps require a flight farewell hoeing, that at dig- 


ging the crops, the land may turn up in ſtyle, or 


perfectly clean. The cabbages and lucern will 
require hocing, weeding, and esrtbing; ; in gene- 


ral, all rows or drilis, ſhould receive a ſtirring 
with the ploxs or cultivator, to looſen and pulve⸗ | 


rize the ſoil, and to feed the roots of the plants 
with freſh and renovated earth, two moſt impot- 
tant dubrantoges of the row culture. 


Lat TERMATH. 
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LATTERMATH AND PASTURE: Where 
Lattermath or Rowen can be got ready ſo early 
as this month, it is a vaſt advantage, on account 
of the greater watmth and certaiaty of the wea- 
ther, to what may be expected later in the ſeaſon, 
and ſuch b may always be ſecured by high 

mariuring, without which, indeed, no ſecond. 
crops of graſs can be expeAud on moſt ſoils: on 
that condition, a ſecond cutting of ſaintfoin may 
always be had, without the ſmalleſt injury to the 
graſs, or futuro crops. ' Upon molt farms, green 
food is plentiful in autumn, after clearing the eorn- 
fields, but on all, hay in the winter - ſeaſon is par- 
ticularly valuable.” It is now proper to determine 
upon the quantity of fog, or old graſs, which will 
de wanted ſor the ufe of the itock in the {priogs 
and to ſhut up accordingly. 

Tat FAaLLows ought, by this period, to be 
in a ſtate of clean and fine tilth, hut ſome few 
remaining weeds, or a baked fur face, may re- 
quire another ſtirring, which on no pretence 


ought to be negleQed; previouſſy to this, they 
ſhould receive the benefit of the fold. 


SEED SEASON for wheat, cabbages, &c.—I 
am a ſtrong advocate for general early ſowing, and 


when a part of the wheat can be got in upon the 
fallows at this time, it is an advantageous point 


gained. Rye and tares for ſpring· feed, may now. 


alſy be put in. Sow for early cabbages. Make 
your ſeed-bed as fine as a pinch of ſnuff, manure 


to the utmoſt, with rich and rotten dung, and fow 


thin, that the plants may have room to come u 
firong, 'This:sa general rule for ſced- beds. 


— 


SEPTEMBER. 


- 


1 
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JLatter edt Wine Beans, Hops, Fruit, Fern, 8 


Shuck —Cattle—Paſtures—Stubbles, Whendce, aud Fal- 
lows—Faold, - 


. ATTER HARVEST. Wheat harveft in all 
parts of our iſland, in a good ſeaſon, is finiſhed in 
the courſe of this month. 

Be ans are ſcldom;got-in until this NY as 


they require ſome time in the field, from their 
bulk and ſucculence, They are cut "wich the reap- 


ing-hock, and bound in ſmall ſheaves, to the end 

they may be the ſooner dry. It is preferable to 

bind the ſheaves with tarred twine, which being 

hung up at threfhing time, will laſt three or four 
crops. 

Igreaily prefer pulling the bean-ſtalks to reap- 


ing them, but then care muſt be taken to clean 


the roots before threſhing, for the ſake of the ſam- 
ple. A true bean-fallow, that is to ſay, one in a 


ſtate of garden-tilth, the foil alſo diſencumbered 


of the roots, which, in fact, are a nuiſance. any 
where, but under the feet. X the cattle, will fur- 
niſh an excellent bed for the wheat-feed, with ve- 


ry little labour, perhaps only a ſlight operation of 


the plough and harrows. It muſt be acknowledged, 


however, thai bean-pulſing, upon a bound-ſoil, : 


and in dry weather, is a tough job; and if the erop 


be very ripe, the labourers will ſcatter great quan- 


tities upon the g/ound, which in order to conceal, 
I have known them cover with earth. 

Hoes are picked by men, women, and chil- 
dren, at, from a penny, to two-pence the buſhel. 


The vine being cut cloſe to the earth, the pole is 


drawn with an iron inſtrument called a at and 
. Carried 
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carried to the bin in order for picking ; being mea- 


ſured, the Hops are taken to be dried. As to pick- 


ing, all the care neceſſary is, to have plenty of 


hands, and to fec that they perform their buſineſs 
properly. The poles being ſtripped of the vine, 
ſhould be ſecured, under cover, if poſſible, until 


the next ſpring, or ſeaſon for poling. Some burn 


the vine, or haulm, upon the land, but it amounts 
to much more, trodden in the farm-yatd. 
FRoir.— The orchard- product, although ga- 


tbered with ſo much care, in fruit- countries, is fre- 


quently much neglected in others, upon large 


farms, in the preſs of more important buſineſs, 


which, however, is improvident enough, fince 
fruits which will keep, will always pay the charge 
of gathering, in one way or other. Every body 


knows that when the leaf begins to wither, and 


the pips to become brown, the apples, or pears, 
ſhould be gathered with as little bruifing as poſſible. 
I ſhall only add on this head, that I know a number 
of people who keep parcels of ground, under the 
name of orchards, in a ftate of mere wafte ; the 
trees old, decayed, and nearly uſclefs, and he fruit 
beſides, of 1 ſorts; inſtead of which, they 
might have at a very little trouble and expence, 


new plantations teeming with the very beſt fruit. 


If they are too indolent for the trouble of an or- 
chard, they had much better grub up their old, 
moſs-grown trees, and convert the ſpot 10 ſome 
uſeful. purpoſe. 

Fern, or BRAk s ſhould by no means be ne- 
glected, where is a ſcarcity of ſtraw. This vege- 
table is of great ſubſtance, and full of ſalts, there- 
fore uſcfu} as a manure, but requires much and 
long treading, to break its ſubſtance, and put it in 
a ſtate proper for putrefaction: ſhould'it be back- 
ward in that reſpect, e at the time of making the 

ö compoſt 
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_ eompoſt dunghill, a few layers of lime will for- 
ward the operation. All the Fern upon the farm 
ſhould be annually cut and ſtacked for uſe, and if 
an addition can be made from the waſtes within a 
reaſonable diſtance, it is an object not to be ne- 
3 ſince farmers do not uſually complain of 
aving too largo a bulk of manure to beſtow upon 

their ſand. Heart Fern three miles, and for cut- 
ting pay five ſhillings a waggon- load. 
| SHACK : a term applied to the waſte corn, left 
in the fields, at harveſt: pigs are the ſtock uſually 
employed in gathering this, and in ſome parts 
flocks of geeſe and turkies. Where pigs are clo-- 
vered through the ſummer, they are finiſhed with 
the Shacks and the acorns, but | have known ſome. 
farmers ſo improvident, as neither to feed their 
elovers, in that advantageous way, nor even keep- 
' Pigs enough to pick up their waſte corn, which has 
abſolutely lain. to rot in the fie Ids. Voung pigs are 
very proper for this purpoſe, as they grow ex- 
ccedingly at Shack, and they ſhould be bred upon 
the farm.. | 

CaTTLE.—All the cattle, ftall-fed,. or other- 
wiſe, and fat pigs, which are marketable, ſhould: 
be, generally ſpeaking, diſpoſed of before the ſe- 
cond weck in Se ptember, when the price may be 
expected to begin to decline, from. the quantities- 
of ſummer-fed ſtock, for vaiious: reaſons, comin 
upon the markets; if poſſible, nothing ſhould be 
kept, that will not go on, until February. The 
autumnal is the proper ſeaſon for purchaſing ſtore-- 
cattle of all kinds; oxen for grazing, or the yoke,. 
cos in calf, ſheep for breeding, or farting, horſes: ' 
and coits for all theſe various purpoſes, 

PasTURES.—T he incloſures of fog, or after- 
graſs, reſerved for ſpring feed, are now ſuppoſed 
to be fl up, WII IN, Which is never l 


— 
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fed in autumn. The grounds fed. bare may, in 
this, and the following month, be ſcarified, and 
the allowance of compolt given them, or they may 
receive the fold, as happens to be convenient. As 
ſoon as the eutting of lucern is finithed, dreſs the 
land with twelve, or fifteen” loads of the richeit 
compoſt to be procured, after the operation of the 
ſcarificator or harrows.. If the lucern be drilled, 
ſpread your compoſt over the field, and then draw 
a furrow with the plough, in the midſt of each in- 
terval, by which the manures and a portion of 
mould are thrown upon the rows of plants, and 
they lie covered,. warm and dry all the winter: 
as early as poſſible i in the ſpring, croſs-harrow the 
ridges ſufficiently to level the whole field. There is 
ö no winter- management of lucern, or indeed any 
, graſs, equal to this. The moſt careful water-fur- 
> _ Towing is underſtood... 
.  STUBBLEs.—C utting and carting Stubbles, i is 
F an object of ſome importance when the ſtraw is 
left high, as in many places, for ſtubble not only 
; contributes much to the bulk of manure, in a farm- 
5 yard properly ſtocked, but it is a real impediment 
7 to the plough if left on the land. Chopping and 
5 Taking is worth from twenty-pence, to two ſhil- 
=. lings per acre. This operation is ſurely more 
; profitable than burning the ſtubble upon the land, 
> but L. would rather chuſe to keep'a wheat-crop „ 
] | clean, to the end that I might cut the corn cloſe rel 
to the ground, and fave the trouble and expence of | 
either cutting, or burning Stubbles. 

WIHIEAT-sEHD.— eptember is univerſally, in | 
our climate, the chief ſeed-ſeaſon for Wheat, and + = 
when the bulk of the buſineſs can be diſpatched = 1 
early, experience proves the favourable teſult.— 12 
The ſummer-fallows will in courſe be firſt reaay, e x 
and they ought to be | in fine condition, or much 

| , time 
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time has been waſted to little purpoſe. Potatoe, 
earrot, and clean bean fallows, will probably be 
next ready. The elover-ley makes a moft excel- 
lent bed for Wheat, but it is much the . beſt prac- 
tice to trench plow it, burying the fod with a co- 
ver of mould, which will harrow to a fine tilth.. 
It is a groſs error to ſow wheat, or indeed any thing 
elſe, on rough clods. As to the form and width 
of the land, for Wheat, and whether on flat, or 
ridge-tilth, the matter muſt be determined by the 
nature of the ſoil, which if cold and wet, muſt, 
of courſe, be laid in that poſition moſt proper to 
keep it dry. Water-furrows ſhould be ſufficiently 
numerous, in every part of the field, where re- 
quired, to keep the ſurface perfectly free; and in 
bottoms or declivities, where is a double ſlope, the 
furrows ought to be cut double, a few feet one 
from the other, that the water may run from each 
deſcent. | | 3 | 
With reſpeC to different ſpecies of wheat, the 
grand diviſions are into white, red, and bearded; 
the ſub-diviſions, or varieties, are numerous and 
very unimportant, in any point of view. The 
beſt in Fngland, according to my experience ate, 
the Ffſex and Kentiſh white and red, and the 
Taunton Wheat (Somerſet) which appe2's a mix- 
ture of both. Bearded Wheat, Rivers, Clog- 
Wheat, or Cone-Wheat, is an inferior ſptcies, 
large, thick - ſKinned, hump- backed, its flour lefs 
tenacious and clammy, by conſequence of leſs 
fubſtance, and the grain of leſs weight per buſhel 
than that of the other ſorts. The price is ſome- 
times very much below that of fine mealing wheats, 
nor is it ſaleable for ſtaich, producingleſs of that 
article, by eight or nine pounds per buſhel, than 
good black or ſmutty wheat, which generally 
weighs well, and is thence the beſt for ſtarch. But 
te | | the 


and drying it with lime, 
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the difference of price is ſomewhat dependant upon 
circumſtances, and is not always ſo conſiderable, 


particularly in times of ſcarcity. The produce is 
ſometimes, and on certain ſoils, conſiderably above 


that of white, er red Wheat. Suffolk is, I be- 


lie ve, the chief county for the growth of Rivets. 


From two buſhels, to two and a half, of W heat, 
are fown broad-caft; as to drilling or dibbling, 


there is in thoſe practices, a great ſaving of ſeeds. 


The unfpeakable nonſenſe of fleeping W heat- 


| ſeed, with the intention of preventing the ears 


from being blighted by certain airs, or dews, which 


may chance to fall upon them, nine months Af. 
terwards, ſeems to have revived again of late. 
There can reſult no harm that I know of, from a 


farmer's amuſing himſelf with theſe ſteeps or 
drines, which may poſſibly tend to fructification 
(although I doubt that) at leaſt to drive away the 
worm and vermin from the feed. Waſhing re- 
peatedly with fair water, has certainly the excel- 
lent uſe of detecting the light and barren grains, 
which ſhouid never be ſowed. Every one knows 
the common practice of laying the feed on a heap, 


4 


FalLows.—The ſtubbles intended for winter 


Fallows, fhonld now be begun, and receive one, 
or more ftirrings, between this time and Chriſt- 


mas, in conformity to circumſtances. According 
to the old fyſtem, lands were left rough in their 
ſtubble, and perhaps deluged with wet for want of 
ſurface draining, all winter, even until April, for 
the alledged purpoſe of ftarving and rotting a few 
miſerable draggled ſheep. The loſs from this prac- 
tice was enormous every way., Excluſive of tho 
want of that profit which would have accrued from 


a proper management of the ſheep, and of the 
actual damage ſuſtained by them, the land | miſſed: 
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the greater part of the immenſe benefit of being 
ulverized and mellowed by froſts, and was in- 
jured in an equal degree by the ſeeds of weeds be- 


ing locked up ſecurely in its boſom, to vegetate in 


abundance after the firſt ſpring- ſtirring; inſtead of 


being expoſed by the tilth, to deftrufion, either 


from the winter-froſts, or having vegetated, to be 
fmothered by the ſpring- culture. Lands, winter- 


fallowed early, and harrowed fine, will produce a 


crop of weeds to be ſmothered by the plough be- 
fore the froſt ſets in, : 5 

The Fold, may ſtill go on, through this, and 
the enſuing month, wherever its ſervices are moſt! 
in requeſt. 5 


1 * - bY n 2 
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OCTOBER. 


Digging and ploughing up the Root Crops—Hiring Servant 
Finiſh ſowing Tares—Planting Mazagan Beans Fallows 
Cemmencement of the Straw-Vard—Fatting Beaſts—Hogs' 
—Sheep—Cows—The Teams Brood Mares— Sick Horſes” 
— Plant Fruit Trees and Quicks,- : | 


| Roor-crors—vo TtaTors—CARRoTs— | 


MADDER and LiqQuoRICE.lt is very common 
to leave Potatoes and Carrots in the ground, until 


very late, and the latter even untiſ the ſpring, dig- 
ging them as wanted; but this is ypon favourable 
ſoils, which may be trodden at any time of the 


year; yet even on thoſe, it is hazauding the crop. 
As to the culture of theſe roots, on ſtiff foils, no- 
thing can be more imprudent than to leave them 
abroad late, when they will be moſt probably taken 
up, all mud and puddle, with ſcarce a proſpect of 
getting them ſufficiently dry to ſtore in ſafety 5— 


hence they ought always to come in with the bean- 


harveſt, 
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Harveſt, or the inſtant, if poſſible, that they have | 


arrivedat perfection, which is known by the decay 


of the haulm and tops. 
It is by no means improper, and by much the 


moſt expeditious method, to plough up potatoes; 


the few that are hurt may be uſed firſt, and thoſe 
left after the harrows, will be rooted.up by the 


pigs. Nevertheleſs in my own practice, I always 


take them up with the ſpade andthree-prong- -fork, | 
-the ſame as carrots. 
CARROTS, are often ploughed up, where they 
are not cultivated with that nicety the crop re- 
quires, the ground perhaps being left hard and al- 
moſt as full of weeds as roots. I have often heard 
of ſuch inattentive practice, under which, I 
ſhould think this crop can ſcarce be an object. "Bs 


«Carrots ſhould be taken up.caretully.with the ſpade, 


or fork, and ſpread in the field to dry, if need- 
Ful; but if the land be in fine dry order, the roots 
had better be taken home, and ſpread in a barn or 
out-houſe, where the tops being cut off, and 
.thrown to the pigs, the Carrots will ſoon become 


in proper order to-ſtore. 


MADDER AND LIQUORICE are generally 
taken up towards the end of this month, as already 
noted in the account of their culture. 


HIRING SERV anTs.—Old Michaelmas is the 


_ - uſual time for hiring Setvants, throughout the 


country; but I muſt acknowledge myſelf entirel 
of Mr. Marſhall's opinion, that it is one.of thoſe 
.cuſtoms, which ought, by all means to be.changed 
for a better. Michaelmas brings with it a great 
19 of buſineſs of every deſeription, and to be 
looking after ſervants at that time, or even to ad- 
mit new ones entirely unaequainted with your pe- 


culiar methods and management, is extremely in- 


convenient. Ol * hriſtmas, as of more leiſure 
; 0 ny "IR 


would 


2 
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fair. | | 
As to farming ſervants, the beſt counſel I am 
able to give is, for an employer to receive no 
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would ſurely be a more proper period for this af- 


known thief or idler, to give the greateſt poſſible 
encouragement, to overlook trifles, and to truſt 
implicitly to no man's honeſty or induſtry, but to 
put both to the ſevereſt teſt; ſo ſhall he have a 
choice of the beſt labourers in the country, and 


enjoy the profitable reputation of the beſt maſter. 


In a ſmall concern, a farmer may himſelf ſuperin- 
tend his whole buſineſs ; but a gentleman-farmer, 
or the cultivator of an extenſive H act, particularly 
if managed in the more varied ſtile of the new 
huſbandry, will require a bailiff, and overlookers, 
in proportion to the extent of the buſineſs. The 
bailiff of a gentleman, who cultivates a hundred 
acres of land, for his convenience or amuſement, 
will have leiſure to work himſelf, which is impoſ- * 
ſible, or rather totally out of queſtion, with one 
who has extenſive buſineſs to ſuperintend, ſince 
that alone, if he be induſtrious, will take up his 
whole time, early and late. In very large buſi- 
neſs, a bailiff will need occaſional lookers-on under 


him. | 


A bailiff ought to have had ſome years ex pe- 
rience of, at leaſt, the common methods of huſ- 


bandry and gardening, of the management of all 


kinds of live ſtock, and of buying and ſelling; he 
ſhould be able to keep common accounts, in ſhort, 


he muſt be ſomething, either from nature or habit, 
above the common labourer. But then he muſt 


have a bailiff over him; and ſuch muſt be the pro- 
"rietor of the buſineſs, unleſs he rather chooſe to 
riſk the conſequence. | „ 
As to entruſting theſe upper ſervants with buy- 
ing and ſelling corn and cattle, I would adviſe no 
; . wo "oo | pe rſous 
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perſons to do it, except indeed thoſe whoſe ſitua- 
tion is ſo elevated, that ſuch engagements might be 
thought inconvenient and 4mproper: ſtill, it is no 
derogation from the honour of a Prince, to be well 
informed of market-prices, and to be able, by in- 
ſpeQion, to form a judgment of the worth of cat- 
tic. I dwell a moment on this head, becauſe I 
have ſeen too much, both of the groſs ignorance, 
and iniquitous colluſion of bailiffs and managers in 
bargaining. It is a common ſaying, ** Oh! your 
maſter is-a gentleman, he don't want'to get money, 
but we mult live.“ Indeed it is no wonder, bat 
gentlemen ſo often farm their own eſtates to loſs, © 
conſidering the ſottiſn, ignorant, and knaviſh i 
ſtruments which they employ, under the _— 
bailiffs. I havea farm now in my view, ef about 
one hundred and ſeventy acres of rough land, 
which the owner has kept in hand ſome years, to 
the loſs, as | am convinced, of a hundred pounds 
per annum, at leaſt, excluſive of the rent which 
might be obtained. The bailiff, of all things in 
the world, fats poultry for market, with the view 
of profit, and when he attends to ſell them, often 
gets ſo drunk, as to be unable to return until the 
following day; in the mean time, the fences upon er 
the farm are ſo bad, that the few cattle and pigs £21 
upon it, are a perfect nuiſance to the neighbours. _ f 
It is recommended to veſt a bailiff with full 1 
power of diſcharging the ſervants and labourers; 
the propriety of which I am rather inclined to 
diſpute. Inveſted with ſuch.a power, there is no 
check upon his conduct; whereas, were this par- 
ticular made matter of reference to the principal, 
all neceſſary information on both ſides would come 
out. 5 | 
One of the firſt qualifications of a bailiff is, 
to have a mind perſectly indifferent to all preju- 
„ . 9 dice 
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dice in favour of the old ſyſtem of huſbandry ; 
and where things are upon an extenſive or im- 


proving ſcale, it ought to be an invariable max im 
to receive no ſervant or labourer, who will not po- 


"7 


ſitively agree to follow directions, in default of 


which, he ovght inſtantly to be taken before a 
juſtice: of the peace. I have known ſeveral in- 
ſtances of a combination among the ploughmen, 


not to work without their accuſtomed number of. 


horſes. 

SoWING Pants Winter Tae are wn as 
hte as the end of this month, but T ſhould think 
with but an indifferent proſpect of ſucceſs, on any. 
KF: if mixed with rye, or ſome kind of corn for 

ir ſupport, it is probable they cannot be ſowed 
too early. 

MazAGAN Beans. am not aware of much 

benefit from the culture of theſe. They are not 
of advantageous home-uſe, and I have known 
them extremely unſaleable, when other beans have 


been much in requeſt. - The land had probably 


better lie until January or February, for a crop of 


eommon beans. . I wiſh to ſpeak, however, under 


correction. As to the huſbandry of Mazagan, it 
is the ſame as of other beans preciſely. Get the 
land fine, throw it upon ridges, and drill, or dib- 
ble on the crown of the ridge, your own diſ- 
tance. 

FALLO WING ſhould: £0 on briſkly, during this 
month, according to the directions often repeated. 

ComMENCEMENT OF THE STRAW-YARD: 
— Earlier, or later in this month, according 0 
the weather, all the cattle upon the farm mu be 


taken into winter- quarters ʒ for in that ſeaſon, they 


not only damage themſelves, but the lands, fences, 


and woods; Under the chilling rigours of winter, 
ey require. both ſhelter and FE fodder. We 


will 


— 
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vill proceed upon the ſuppoſition, that every lei- 
ſure- opportunity, ſince clearing of laſt year's 


ſtraw-yard, has been embraced, to cart and ſpread 
to the depth of two or three feet, virgin-earth, 


chalk, rubbiſh of any kind, turf, marle, clay, or 
| ſand, &c, as a needful ſoundution for the preſent. 


Upon this baſe, the waſte-fodder muſt be ſpread, 


and conſtantly renewed, that the cattle may always 
lie dry; and ſhould there be 2 ſuſpicion ariſing 
from a good fore-reckoning, that the latter will 


not laſt through the ſeaſon, no part of farming will 
pay better, than to purchaſe; which ovght to be 
done at firſt, and whilſt it may be had. | 
There is a piece of advice, which Mr. Young”. 
gave many years ago, 'and which at firſt ſtruck me, 
as of the higheſt importance to a farmer upon the 


new ſyſtem.” A cheap and commodious method, 
Imean, of enlarging the bounds of the farm- yard; 
for without convenience in that reſpect, to the 


utmoſt needſul extent; all a man's reſolves at im- 
provement are mere air. No poſſible application 
of the ground, near home, can be ſo advantageous: 


as this; and if the landlord will not, it will an- 


ſwer the tenant's purpoſe,” to make the addition 
himſelf, and he may do it at a very trifling expence. 


Let the ground be marked out on the moſt con ve- 


nient ſide of the homeſtall, and encloſed: with 2 


ſtack-wall of long ftraw,- ſtubble, ' rape-haulm, 
fern, furze, &. about a yard thick, and eight 


feet high. For ſecurity, it had better be defended 


by poſts and rails,. and every ſmall breach ought 


inſtantly to be repaired." Slight ſheds might be 


ran up, if needful, againſt the back of the build- 


ings, or even in any part of, the inclofure, . Thus, 
warm and convenient” nen may always. be 
obtained, in proportion to the quantity of the flock, 


and _ ſtock . in. _ net RF ſtate of _ | 
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tion, preventive of confuſion, and of thoſe many 
accidents which daily accur. 

- FarTinG BEAS Ts, upon carrots, cabbages, 
turnips, or hay, may be fed in ſtalls, or what 1 
prefer, in cribs in the yard, with a ſhed for tbem 
to retire at liberty. Being kept at large, they will 


_ afterwards travel better, a great conſideration where 


the market is diſtant, Sufficient litter muſt be al- 


lowed, to keep them always clean. The ſtore- 


cattle, in-c2lvers, &c. will follow the fat, picking 
up their retuſe. 

Hoss, littered in their ſtyes, or not, according 
to the demand for ftraw, and the condition of the 


animals, ſhould be put up in time to be ripe in Fe- 


bruary. Corn-fed, any ſize will be fat in four 
months. The ſtores and breeding-ſows, having 
gleaned their maſt and acorn-harveſt, will now at- 
tend the barn-doors, and gather all the refuſe of 
the fold. 

SHEEP may yet be folded. Breeding ewes, 
and e (ſuch are at this ſeaſon to 


be found ad market) muſt be kept upon the farmers 
beſt product 


already mentioned. This ſpecies of 
ſtock is almoſt always Winter- fed abroad, in our 
country, a ſyſtem in my opinion extremely diſ- 
advantageous, of which more bye-and- bye. 
Cows are now brought home, full of good ſuc- 
culent ſummer-keep, to ſuffer the unprofitable re- 
verſe of having their ſtrength and] juices exhauſted, 


by being fed, or rather ſtarved all winter, upon 


dry and ſapleſs ſtraw. This, 1 conceive, is to 
imitate the natural order of the ſeaſons, rather tos 
cloſely ; they whogrudge a milch- beaſt nouriſhing 
Keep, deſerve no milk. 

Tus Tzans, having been well ſoiled all the 


ſummer· ſcaſon, muſt be fed throughout winter, 


| * as * and cot, 3 the beſt ſtable · 


attention, 
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attention, in order to enable them, not only to 


endure conſtant labour, at the preſent time, but to 
continue it a fair number of years. I am ſpeaking 
of horſes. It is the cuſtom in ſome parts, and in- 
deed highly recommended, to feed theſe entirely 


with carrots; but for my own part, I have always 
found, that the moſt profitable expenditure of 


Toots, is to beſtow them upon animals which are 
not required to labour ; and few cattle-farms pro- 
duce more of that ſpecies of proviſion, than theſe 
will conſume, and in fact demand. We have 
ſome people c:conomically mad enough to force 
their labouring horſes to eat raw potatoes, and 
even, if I am not mis-informed, with firaw-ſauce 
only! . | 
ee MARxks.— When good ſtock is deſired, 
theſe ought not to be kept too low. They ſhould 
lie dry at ſtraw; receiving a daily portion of hay 
and carrots. A little corn is ſtill better. If they 
are worked, it ought to be in moderation, and not 
too near their time; indeed as to cart-mares, they 


are much better for moderate labour, provided they 


are rewarded for it, with the full keep of the 
ſtable. | | 


Sick Horsxs.—Such as are ſick, or debilitated 
from exceſſive labour, are recovered at no time 


and place, with more advantage and certainty, 
than in the ſtraw-yard, if well fed and properly 


attended. Carrots and lucern hay, are grand ſpe- 
cifics in this caſe. 
Frutr TRrEEs, Quicks, PLANTATIONS, 


demand their portion of the autumnal labours of 
„the ei 8 
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NOVEMBER. 


Peaſe—Fallows—Fold—Thrathic ne ek — Levelling 


Paſtur-»s—Irrigation, er Aa. Meadows — Drainiog 
—PFencing—Wood: | 8 


Hos: PEASE, as before aied. 3 in the account 
of the ſpring- culture of that article, will endure 
the froſts uninjured, and produce an early crop in 


Tome ſoils, in others, not perhaps ſo early as the 


forward ſpring-peaſe. They are recommended to 
be broad-caſt, four or five buſhels upon an acre, 
but I prefer dritling or dibbling, for as the haulm 
of this ſort is generally great, it will ſoon touch 


in the rows, and completely ſhade the land. This 


late ſeaſon of ſowing them is ſuitable only to light 
dry ſoils. 


Fal Lows. On good ſound dry land, or ſand, 
the plough may be kept going this. month, and 


even until Chriſtmas; but on clays, 405 wet 
clayey loams, it can ſeldom venture, with pro- 


priety, later than October; on theſe lands, there- 
fore, we will now ſupp6ſe the winter-ſallows com- 
pleted, and laid up, round and ry, in order to 
receive the benefit of the winter's froſt, Such 
land as is intended for root-crops, will of courſe 
have been trench-ploughed to the required depth, 
and leſt on the proper ridge, with a ſufficient num- 
ber of well-placed water-furrows. Thoſe laſt te- 
quire conſtant inſpeQion, and immediate repair, 
when neceſſary, that no ſurface-water be ever ſut- 
fered to lodge upon the land. 

Fo.vs,—On a dry, ſandy or chalky ſoil, the 
Fold may go on throughotit the winter, bating ſe- 
vere froſts. On a poachy ſoil, this is impraQtica- 
ble, nor did 1 ever ſos the'advantage of N 

t 
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run. 
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this ſtock to ſhift abroad on ſuch land; compara- 
rively, I mean with better methods. Folding is 
furely of the greateſt benefit to ſuch paſtures as 
will carry the ſheep, not only enriching them in 
the moſt advantageous method, but farther im- 
proving them by treading and deftroying the moſs, 
with which old meadow is ſo liable to be over- 

Tunzenme- Where a large lock uf cattle 
is kept, thraſhing can at no rate be delayed very 
long after harveſt, as the ſtock of old ſtraw will 
ſeldom overCrun, and, befides, new muſt be had 
in plenty as freſh provender. Very different farm- 
ing this from the old ſyſtem, under whictrI have 
ſeen ſuch mountains of ſtraw, that it perfectly ob- 
ſcured the view, and it was alittle Alpine expe- 
dition to climb acroſs the farmer's yard! 

THE TEaMs.—Beaauſe all the fallows may 
now be f:niſhed, is a very poor reaſon that the 
Teams ſhould ſtand idle. It is of the very eſſence 
of the. practical economy. of a farm; to execute 


the irregular buſineſs at thoſe leiſure intervals 


which occur in almoſt every ſeaſon, and by atten- 
tively embracing thoſe, nothing, even to that 
which may ſeem trifling and minute, need be 


neglected. There is a time for all things, to thoſe 


who poſſeſs foreſight, and the means! Digging, 
carting of earth, chalk, or manures of any kind, 
from the neighbouring towns, ſhould have its due 
ſhere of attention this month; that the ſtock of 
ſuch neceſſary materials may be always kept com- 


plete. Dreſſing graſs- lands with compoſt may ſtill 


go on, carts with broad-wheels Wang emplogedz; 

that will not damage the ſward. | 
LevELLISNG: PasTUREs.—The cattle being 

now. ſecure in winter quarters at the homeſtall, 


and the graſeilands. free, ibis is a proper time to 


Ccommence 
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commence any requiſite improvement : that of 


cutting ant-hills and levelling the ſurface as before 
defcribed, is an improvement of great conſequence 
to thoſe who know the value of graſs and hay. 
The parings being left to be pulverized by the 
froſt, may be ſpread over the land with the freſh 
dreſſing. | | | 

| FroopinG MEA DOwSs.— This moſt beneficial 
operation, ſuperior in effect to the richeſt. coat of 


manure, may now commence, on grounds which 


lie convenient for the purpoſe, The reader is re- 
ferred to the word IRRIGAT1oN, in the Index. 

DRAINING, FENCEs, Woods, and TiMBER 
Cee Index. | | 5 


DECEMRER. 


Break - up Old Lays—Thraſhing—The Team—Cattle—Hedg- 
ing and Ditching—Manuring—Conclufion of the Tear, 
with a General Survey and correct Accou nt of the Stock, 


and Property of all Kinds upon the Farm: ja 


| BREAK ING. Up OLD LAYS.—As old Bean 


cuts eaſieſt and beſt, when the ſtaple is ſoaked 
through with moiſture, the latter part of the au- 
tumnal quarter is a fit ſeaſon for breaking it up. 


The breaking up old worn-out meadow is one of 


the moſt profitable operations within the circle of 
agricultural practice, and ſhould never be with- 
held by a landlord from an intelligent and able te- 
nant. It is a miſtake to ſuppoſe this practice at- 
tended with immediate benefit to the tenant ſolely, 
ſince under proper regulation a laſting improvement 


is alſo inſured to the land. Old feeding grounds, 


which have been neglected for a long ſeries of 


years, 


2 
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years, until they become covered with mole-caſts, 
ant-hills, and moſs, and of which the far greater 
part out of a poor produce is bad herbage, weeds, 


and trumpery; or mowing- grounds ſtarved, hide- 


bound, matted at the root, and tired out with the 
ſeythe, can no otherwiſe be effectually reolaimed 
than by the looſening operation of the plough, 
and the confequent expoſure of the heart of the 
foil to the purifying influence of the air. 
Trench-ploughing is moſt effeQual in this caſe, 


and the ſod being buried, a bed of mould is left 


for any crop which may be choſen, but this ſhould 
e ver be a'hoeing-crop, even if oats; or one great 
object in the change, that of a clean tilth, will be 
loſt. It muſt be remembered, however, there is a 
very ftrong objection to the ſowing a freſh erop 
over the buried net-work of roots of weeds and 
graſſes, which, inſtead of rotting and turning to 


manure, according to expeQation, may lie years 


in the ſoil, throwing up a conſtant and gradual 
produce of graſs and rubbiſh; on this material ac- 
count the operation of breaking up turf ſeems in- 


complete, without burning the roots. It may be 


done, however, at any convenient time, even af- 
ter taking a crop; peaſe for inſtance, which being 
elcared off, the land may be dragged and couched, 
and the rubbiſh burned, in good time for ſowing it 


TaRASHING.,—In the diſpenſing of ſtraw, it 
is moſt prudent to begin at firſt of all with the beſt, 
for inſtance, the oat and'barley ſtover, which is 


moſt tender, and ought at leaſt, to be well mixed 


with clover, becauſe the cattle have juſt come from 

ſucculent food; this regimen being continued 

awhile,” Proceed by degrees to the wheat and bean 
ſtraw, having care ſo to manage, as to be provided 
with plenty of the beſt provender for the laft - 
| if ER 5 mo 
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moſt pinching part of the ſeaſon. On a farm pro- 


vided with proper and convenient ſtowage, the 
corn may be houſed, or ſtacked, in ſuch ſort, that 


any part or ſpecies of it in requeſt, may be im- 


- mediately commanded. 


TE TEAM — Various uſeful] jobs may be 


found, on which to employ the Teams, in the 


early part of the month; the latter end ſeems ap- 
propriated, by. univerſal . conſent, to reſt, during 
which, the moſt. neceſſary buſineſs of thorough 
inſpection, may be conveniently purſued. 
CATTLE,——The ewes with lamb: will now re- 
quire good attention, and good nouriſhing keep, 
that they may be in heaft to ſuckle their lambs, 
nor is there a more unprofitable practice, than - 


keeping breeding animals in a poor and low ſtate, : 
ſince, granting the young to be brought ;forth of 


the full ſize, and in good health, of which there 
is yet great riſk, the dams will fail of ſtrength to 
ſupport their growth, and very often even to bring 
them forth, Whatever courſe may be taken with 
the ſtore-flock, neither the ewes, nor the fatting 
ſheep, ſhould ever be expoſed to. the ſtorms, deep 
ſnows, and extreme cold of winter. They ſhould 
have the benefit of at leaſt ſome kind of ſhelter ;_- 
for it muſt be remembered that good keep loſes. 
half its efficacy, unleſs. aided by the genial com- 
fort of warmth, „ for 19910 
FaTTiNG Oxxx and HoGs.—This is the 
middle of the ſeaſon for fatting thoſe animals; 
ſhould any of the former be now ready, if the 
heads of them, they may find a good market, 


ſince large beaſts are always in requeſt againſt 
Chriſtmas. . The fatting-ſtock, in general, muſt 


be ſerved with a conſtant, unvarying attention, 
or the feeder, in the end, will come ſadly ſhort of 
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„ i AND Dir chin. This! is an em- 
e plwKuayment proper for the ſeafon, It affords ſupport 
vt | to thoſe labourers, without whoſe conſtant and re- 
> gular afſiſtance the buſineſs of huſbandry cannot be 
2 carried on, and being mindfully attended, at every 
E . opportunity, the fences on the farm: will 
e be, in proceſs of time, in the moſt. perfect ſtate, 
* Mr. Young adviſcs to get the fences of a fatm into 
3 good order, in the three firſt winters of” the leaſe; 


and aficrwards to divide them into twelve parts, 
and to do one every year, which will bring. the 
whole to regular cuttings, Truly valuable advice, 
which deſerves. the attention of every farmer. 
_ Manu&zinG.—-! think the manuring of grafs- 
land ſhould be finiſhed before the froſt, . that there 
may be a chance for the manure to get beneaththe 
ſurface. As to thoſe fallows which have not been 
dreſſed, froſty weather affords a good opportunity 
tor carting dung upon the land, where it may be 
| Iſt in heaps until the ſpring-tillage ; for dung 
ought never to be left, for any length of time, 
ſpread. upon the ſurſace, either in winter or ſum- 4 
mer, ſince much of its virtue is, in that ſtate, diſ- 
ſipated and loſt to the land; nor is there any other 
uſe than ſaving time, in "this winter-cartage of 
dung, tobe left on the ſurface of fallows. 
CoNCL)$10N OF THE YEAR, WITH GE- 
NERAL ACCOUNT OF Srock.— Every farmer, 
who deſires to know correctly to what ſort of pur- 
poſe he does his buſineſs, ſhould provide himſelf 
with a book, which he may call hig GENERAL. 
Srock- Book; : and in this book he ſhould now 
regiſter the reſult, of a general ſurvey of the con- 
dition and worth of his whole ſtock and ' property, 
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ougght he to enjoy the feſtivities of the ſeaſon, un- 
til he ſhall have completed his ſurvey. Let him, 
in the firſt place, order in all his tradeſmen's bills ; 
in the mean time, he may take an examination 
and account (ſlight as he pleaſes) of his houſhold 
goods; then a very particular one of his horſes, 
cattle, and poultry, corn in ftraw, or thraſhed ; 
hay and fodder, wood, manure, growing crops, 
and fallows, waggons, carts, ploughs, ſacks, and 
implements of every kind; finiſhing with the ſtate 
of his fences, gates, drains, &c, and an eſtimate 
of the neceſſary repairs on all ſides. Memoran- 
dums being made upon waſte paper, the particu- 
lars may be afterwards copied into the Stock-Book, 
with whatever degree of minuteneſs ſhall be judged 
neceſſary. After this general regiſter, a Dr and 
Cr account may be drawn out, the balance of 
which will exactly ſhew the prefent worth of the 


farmer's eſtate. The form of the account is as 
under: Rs 


Stock, Dr. Contra, Cr. 
On the Dr ſide muſt be entered all the farmer 


owes, beginning with rent, tythe and taxes; on 
the Contra, or contrary fide, all he poſſeſſes, and 
all which is owing to him. He muſt rate every 
thing at what he judges the fair preſent worth, 
was it then to be ſold ; manure, and tillage per- 
formed muſt be valued at the common rate of the 
country ; corn unthraſhed, &c. he muſt take by 


With reſpeQ to a general ſyſtem of accounts 
upon a farm, ſpeaking to well-informed people, 1, 
without ſcruple, recommend the Italian method, a 
beautiful ſyſtem of arithmetical philoſophy, which 
fills the mind with the ſatisfaction of certainty, 
and may be extended to every concern of life: 
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but this method is out of queſtion with common 
farmers, to whom common aecounts are more 


ſuitable, and may be rendered perfectly ſufficient. 
A farmer ſhould keep a day- book and ledger; the 


firſt; becauſe memorandums are ſo neceſſary in his 


buſineſs; and he need not be over ſtudious of 
forms, entering down in his day- book whatever he 
may think needful to remember, with the day of 
the month. Every practical man knows the acci- 
dents that ſo frequently happen, from want of 
time ly care of animals about to bring forth; by 
conſequence, the date of their being put to the 
male would be correctly taken down: it is alſo of 
the greateſt uſe, to keep an account of the dates 
of every ſowing, and indeed of all the various 
tranſaQtions of tillage. Common accountants are 
apt to be frightened at the very idea of the trouble 
of Italian book- keeping; but there is a uſeful kind 
of half- method, unattended either with intrieacy 
or trouble. It is merely to erect what are called 
Stock- accounts, in a Ledger, without any of the 
uſual connections by reference. Thus, if a far- 
mer deſires to be very correct in his calculations 


of the profit or loſs, upon a lot of ſtalted oxen, 


for inſtance, or the erop of any particular field, 


bis readieſt method is to make an aceount, for ei- 


ther the one or the other, in his Ledger, Dr and 
Cr. On the Dr fide let him place the coſt, in- 
cluding every minute particular, on the Cr, the 
returns; in courſe, on ſale of the articles, the 
account is cloſed, and the balance demonſtrates 
the profit or loſs. This will be found a muoh more 
certain future guide, than the beſt memory. 
IJ am; well aware, what an alarm this recom- 


mendation ef aceounts will give to the indolence 


of many, perhaps of moſt, farmers, I have 
done — but with this obſervation, that the regular” 
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taking ſtock every year, and the keeping fair ac- 
counts, is, on calculation, attended even with Jeſs 


trouble than the everlaſting puzzle, confuſion, 
blindfoldedneſs, and loſs, of heedleſs negligence. 


Regular accounts and annual valuation, will not 


only afford a man an exact knowledge of his 8 


ſituation, but wonderfully improve and ſhar 
His judgment, on the real worth of all thoſe 3 
cles in which he deals; and in the neceſſary con- 


templation of the final accident, he will have the ſa- 
tisfaction to reſtect, that all ſtands fair for the be- 


nefit of his family, and as little liable as poſſible | 
to loſs or diſpute. 


InsURANCE againſt accidents by fire, ſhould 


ne ver be neglected, or poſtponed an hour, in a 


ſituation like a farm, ſurrounded as the Home- 
Read 1 is with combuſtible matter. 


* 
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IRRIGATION, 


oR, 


WATERING. MEA DOW. LAND, 


I; a very excellent, at the ſame time, an expen- 
five, and not-unfrequently, difficult mode of im- 
provement: the intent is, to cauſe water to over- 
flowethe land, ſo long, until it ſhall have depoſited 
its ſediment, after which the mere liquid itſelf 


would be prejudicial. It hath been matter of diſ- 


pute with many, particularly Mr. Boſwell and Mr. 
Wright, eminent writers, and judges of this mat- 
ter, whether for the purpoſe of Irrigation, the 
preference be due to turbid or limpid water, Mr. 
Boſwell inclining to the latter opinion. It is pro- 


bably not too much to aſſume, that they may be 


both in the right. It ſeems reaſonable, that when 


there is much warp, or ſediment, the produce” of 


graſs may be more abundant, but of a rank and 
inferior quality; the crop from pure, limpid wa- 


ter, impregnated however with lime-ſtone and 


marly particles, may conſiſt of a finer, ſweeter, 
and more valuable herbage. The peculiar benefit of 
watering and warping is, that we thereby make uſe 


of a gratuitous manure, that otherwiſe is waſted, 


or becomes a nuiſance; and it is much to be bn 
mented, that the ſediment of either ſpring, brook, 
or river, in the country, which can at any rea- 
ſonable expence be floated upon the land, GT 
remain uſeleſs. 

I ſhall offer a few general Ries e [ 12505 
caſually collected; in fact, although I were able 
to give directions from experience, I believe the 
beſt I could poſſibly give to a beginner, would be, 
to en him to Mx. Baſwell's excellent pamphlet. 
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The water ſhould be a full ſheet, quickly flow- 
ing to the depth of more than an inch, at leaſt,. 
and the firſt conſideration no doubt is, that the 
ſtock of water be ſufficient,. leſt the expence be 
incurred in vain, or for an inadequate return, 
The beginning of November is the uſual time of 
flooding, for a crop of graſs, to be ready for ſtock 
in the beginning of March, which may remain 
nearly April out, but no longer, a crop of hay be- 
ing deſired. The water lying upon the land du- 
Ting froſt, is fuppoſed to preſerve the roots of the 
graſs warm, and free from injury. After ſecuring” 
the hay- crop, the ground may be again irrigated ; 
the advantage of water to perform this, in a-parch- 
ed ſcaſon, muſt be ſingularly great. 8. 8 
Ihe ingenious: Mr. Boſwell propoſes the fol- 
lowing neceffary queſtions, Previouſly to the at- 


tempt at floating a meadow. © Wall the ſtream of 


water, to be employed in floating, admit of a 
temporary wear or dam acroſs it? Can you dam 

and raiſe the water high enough, to flow over 
the ſurface of your land,, without flooding nnd in- 
juring your neighbour's adjoining land? Or, 1s- 
your water already high enough, without a wear; 
or can you make it ſo, by taking it out of the 
ſtream higher up, and by the conductor keeping it 
up nearly to its level, tilt enters the meadow ? 
and can you draw the water off as quick as it is 
brought on? | | 

There is full ſcope for ingenuity ia a cultivator, . 
who wiſhes to turn an adjoining ſtream or brook, 
or to convert the waters of a convenient pond, to 
the uſe of flooding his meadows—to adjuſt his le- 
vels, to regulate his acclivities and declivities, to- 
lead his carrier trenches, and cut his outlets, or 
drains. The trenches ſhould ſtand as a fence to 
the land. The method of conſtructing * or 
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Jn ranpinmanded by Mr. Boſwell may be ſeen 
in his excellent book. 
The expence of preparing a ende for water 


ing, will be, upon an average of ſituations, from 
three to ſeven pounds per acre; the annual im- 


piovement will be beſt illuſtrated by the following 


account of the produce of an old watered meadow, 
in Glouceſterſhire, containing eight acres. . On 
the 2d day of April, 107 ſheep, 8 cows, and 7 
colts, were fed on this piece during five weeks ; 


that is to ſay, until the time of ſhutting up for the 
| hay-crop, for the keep of which the proprietor re- 


ceived H. 35. 1s. 10d.; after the rate of 10d. a- 
head per week for the ſheep, 3s. 6d: the cows, 
and 4s. the colts. The crop of hay was after- 
wards about 15 tons, which was fix weeks | in 
growing. 


= T8 WARPING | 


W AS firſt practiſed in Lincoloſhire, about 40 
years ſince. The ſediment warped along by the 


tide, appears to conſiſt of ſilt or ſea- ſand, and 
ſlime, ſuch as is generally ſeen aceumulated in the 
obſtructed parts of 'navigable rivers; and it is in- 


conceivable that the warp of the Lincoin rivers 


alone, ſhould fructify land. 

This improvement, like the ancient examples of 
the Niie, and other rivers, that annually eorich, 
with the flime left behind, thoſe lands they over- 
flow, is truly matter of wonder. But the diſco- 
very made, and its immenſe profit eſtabliſhed by 
numerous, clear, experimental proofs, it will, no 
doubt, have the moſt extenſive clfeQs. Rig 


mud, of all kinds, will now come in for i its juſt 


ſhare 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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N | ſhare of repute, as a manure. There can be 

ifs doubt at leaſt of the fructiſy ing quality of the be. 
diment of all waters, near the ea; as the fertility. 
of marſh-land fully evinces.. The goodneſs of the 
Thames Wat Ps. will alſo be readily anſwered for, 
by the farmers in the neighbourhood of Graveſend, 
| where a ſpring+tide will leave an inch or two of 
ny the richeſt landy flime, through which preſently, 
ſhoots a moſt !uxuriant crop of herbage, 

The few following particulars are extracted from 
ns the Board Survey of the county of Lincoln; and 
N to that noble and truly national inſtitution, and 
1 its indefatigable ſecretary, the county at large is 
| ) nighly indebted for information, which ſurely can-- 
not fail of being attended with wonderful conſe- 
quences. 

The warp, or ſediment, is leſt by the tides of 
the Trent, Ouze, Dun, and other rivers, which 
empty themſelves into the Humber. Theſe wa- 
ters are muddy to exceſs, inſomuch that a cylin- 
drical glaſs of them, twelve or fiſteen inches long, 
will (in ſummer, or the drieft time, which is moſt 
favourable to the purpoſe,) depoſit preſently an 
inch and more of warp. 

The proceſs of warping is perfectly ſimple; 
only to let the tide in upon the land, either arable 
or grals, at. high water, and to diſcharge i it again 
as the tide falls. This is effected by a cut or ca- 
nal, from the river, having a fluice for the admiſ- 
ſion and diſcharge of the water, which is alſo con- 
fined to the grounds intended to be warped, by 
ſurrounding banks raiſed to the required height= 
which may be from four to ſeven fect. The cut, 
or carrier, may extend ſeveral miles, in propor- 
tion to the quantity of land to be warped, on each 
ſide, lateral cuts being made in proper ditections. 
It will be eaſily conceived, that às in n 

the 
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the” farther! the courſe of the water, the ſmaller 


muſt be the quantity of the ſediment depoſitei!.— 


A ſtuice for warping, five feet high, and ſeven 
wide, will- do for fifty acres per annum; if the 


land lie near the river, for ſeventy. Coſt from 
four to five-hundred pounds. Warped land has 


been ſold for one hundred pounds per acre. 
Warping creates a ſoil of any depth you pleaſe. 


It leaves one eighth of an inch of ſediment every 
tide, on an average, and the layers do not mix, 


but remain in leaves diſtinct. With but one fluice, 
every other tide only, can be uſed; "as the water 
muſt run perfectly off, that the ſurface may en- 


' eruſt; and if the canal be not empty, the- tide 


has not the effect. At Althorp, Mr. Bower has 
warped to the depth of eighteen inches' in a ſum- 


mer. Every hollow upon the land is filled and le- 


velled by the warp, and the ſtiffer and firmer it is, 


of ten inches in eight hours. Mr. Webſter at 


half. Some of it was moorland, worth only 
eighteen pence per acre, which now equals the 
beſt. He gave forthe land eleven pounds per acre, 


which 1s now, by warping, improved to the worth 


of from ſeventy to orte hundred. * 


The expence has been twelve pounds per ere | 
from which, however, may be deducted, five 


pounds an acre; on three hundred acres, offered 
him by a neighbour, for the uſe of his ſluioe and 


main - cut, in order to N that pgs 'of ads 


joining land.. 


Warped land lots at from gay thillings' to ow | 


pounds per acre, producing vaſt crops; of corn; 


the better. A certain ſpot was warped to the depth 


Bankſide, has in about four years, warped his farm 
of two hundred and twelve acres, to various 
_ depths, from eighteen inches to three feet and a 


walks n flax; Great orops are prodiced 
8 from 
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from three inches of warp. In ſome ſeaſons, cru 
3 ſown the year after warping ;- if deep, a greater 
time is required, Barley and turmips ſeem exelu- 
ded from the crops in this improvement. A wheat- 
ſtubble warped, and ſowed with oats the following: 
April, produced twelve quarters per acre. Wheat 

_ afterwards thirty-ſix buſhels per acre, Oats ſcuf- 
fled upon the freſh warp, the ſeufle being drawn 

by eight, and held by one man, produced on three- 
acres, particularly, fourteen- quarters one ſack, 
per acre. Beans ninety buſhels per acre: one-acre 
meaſured to decide a wager, yielded ninety-nine 
buſhels. An hundred and forty-four pods have 

been taken from one bean on four ſtalks, Tarta- 
Tian oats ſeven feet high. White clover and hay- 
ſeeds, mown twice the firſt year ; the firſt cutting 
three tons per acre," the ſecond one ton, after- 
wards an immenſe eddiſh, Warp brings plenty of 
weeds ; muſtard, creſſes, wild cellery, docks, and 
thiſtles,. but kills ruſhes; its effect is very laſting: 
upon land, which requires no farther manure for: 
many years. 1 


/ 


DRAINING. 


Havnc devoted much time to the ſubjeQ of 
 Drainig, I give the following proceſs, having ex- 
perienced its utility, and beg leave ſtrongly to te- 
commend it to thoſe particularly who are plagued 
with wet ſpewy clays, that in the winter- ſeaſon 
will ſcarcely carry a rabbit. Much land I have rid- 
den over in Suſſex, the value of which might be 
more than doubled by being thus laid dry, and its 
nature changed from liquid mortar, or hard brick, 
10 a dry, warm, and crumbling mould. 3 
15 he 
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* The drains never to be drawm ffraight down 
a hill, but obliquely acroſs, with a deſcent juſt ſuf- 
ficient to give the water a fall into a leading ditch. 
The leading-ditch, carrin, or maſter-drain, never 
to be covered but from neceffity. Every drain to- 
be independent, and open dirches to be purpoſely 
cut whenever eligible. BR 

6% Mark the drains a: rod aſunder, and draw two 
furrows with a common foot-plough, leaving a balk 
between them about fifteen inches wide, then with 


a ſtrong double-breaſted plough, drawn by three or 


four horſes, made on purpoſe, ſplit that balk, and 


leave a clean furrow, fourteen or fifteen inches 


below the ſurface; but where the depth of ſoil. 
requires it, touch the clay, by a ſecond ploughing, 
to eighteen or twenty inches; it is then ready for 
the land-ditching ſpade ; with which dig a narrow 


drain fifteen inches deep. Examine (yourſelf) the 


drains before filling up, but let them not lie open 
long, leſt they be injured by wet or froſts: fill up 
every day. TR | Gs 
„The materials for filling, wheat-ſtubble, 


ſtacked for the purpoſe, immediately after harveſt. 
Fill well up to the ſhoulder, laying a ſmall ſtick or 


two at the outlet, to prevent its being ſtopped by 
any external accident. Laſtly, with a common 
plough, turn a furrow of the upper ſoil or mould 
upon the drain, taking care not to turn any of the 
dead foil raiſed by the ſpade, which always ought 
to be laid on the outſide, and ſcattered over the 
land. Expence of digging, twenty pence, and 
filling up, fourteen pence per ſcore rods. A man 
will dig twenty-three or four rods in a day. 

© Incaſe of a drain ſtopped by accident, whieh 
is diſcovered by the | wetneſs of the place, make 


one or more freſh ones, in different directions to 
the old ones. la croſſing an horſe, or foot- path, 


much 8 
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muet\- frequented, the vſe of wood or ſtone, for 


the drain, may be adyiſable. The proceſs of 
dratning above deſcribed, is equally adapted to 


graſs; as arable land ; the turf may be raiſed at 


firſt; with. a common foot-plough, after which, 
the ſpade is uſed to the needful depth, and the 
drains being filled, the green ſward may be relaid, | 
as neatly and regularly as before.“. 

Mhould ſuppoſe. fern much more durable than 


ſtubble or ſtraw, for the purpoſe of falling: drains. 


The following method is pratifed in North Bri- 
tain. A duch three feet deep, two and a half 
wide at tap, and nearly of the fame width at bot- 
tom, is filled up half-way with fmall round ſtones 
from the adjoining lands; on theſe is placed a ſlight 
layer of old ftraw, to prevent the mould, with 
which both are covered, from intermizing. The 
plough paſſes over without interfering, and the 


grain remains entire, and running for ages. Spout y- 


lands are generally on a- decſivity, and the water: 
when reſiſted by a ſtratum of clay, iſſues out im 
different places; the way that has been generally 
practiſed, is to cut a drain near the head of the 
ſpongy land; if you cut through a ſtratum ' of 
ſand, from which, for a eonſiderable ſpace, iſſues 
2 large quantity af water, your object will be 
gained; but if your drain never get below the 
elay, it will- never get below the ſprings: -- Where 


theſe ſprings are frequent and iſſuing out of many 


places in the ſame field, the ſureſt method is to 
lead a drain ſtraight from the bottom of the field 
up the middle, until it is above where the ſpouts 
break out, and then lead croſs-cuts: at ſhort diſ- 
tances from the main dran.? 


Such common methods of derbe ng will 


doubtleſs prove effectual, where the ſprings: or col- 
ran * do not lie too deep: in that caſe, 
the 


* 
* $+b 
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the only remedy is to tap, or bore through the bed, 
which covers the ſpring, with an augur, ſuch as is 
uſed in ſearching. for masl ; through the holes 


made by this inftrument, the ſprings will flow, and 


may be cut off from injuring the ſoil, Boring has 


alſo been ſucceſsfully uſed, in getting rid of waſte 


water downwards, when there happens to be a 


Hollow pervious ſubſtratum; and likewiſe ſor thi 


diſcovery of ſprings, which have been afterwards 


Mr 4: to the moſt uſeful purpoſes. 


A knowledge of the neceſſity of ſinking the 
drains to the depth of the water to be evacuated, 
was no doubt coeval with the art of draining ſelf; 
but to that able and juſtly celebrated rural cecono- 
miſt Dr. Anderſon, it probably firſt occurred, to 
uſe the augur in this buſineſs : Mr. Elkington. has 
alſo employed it tothe ſame purpoſe, with ſuoceſs, 
and this improved ſyſtem of drainage promiſes to 
be attended with the moſt. beneficial conſequences 
to the public. Each of theſe gentlemen has pub- 
liſhed upon the ſubject, to which publications, in 
alt caſes of material inn Lreſer the tead- 
er. 

In undertakings of this kind, of any confides 
Table extent, it ſurely behoves the ealtivator to be 


very circumfpett, leſt he put himſelf to great ex- 


penſe, and afterwards find his drain injydietouſly 
poſited, and his land ſcarcely any the drier; a 
piece of ill fortune. with which I have been fre- 
quently made acquainted. As was obſerved im the 
caſe of Irrigation, it is much the more prudent 
method, at once to employ experienced' men 
ſuch, in the draining branch are moſt readily, met 
with in the eounty of Lincoln. For expediting 
this buſineſs, Mr. Watts has invented à mole- 
Plough, the price of which is ten guineas.® ; 
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It has been ſaid, “ that all arable land may be 
effectually drained by ploughing it into ridge and 
furrow, except in ſpringy ſoils, or peat bogs.” — 
A poſition which I well know by experience to be 
erroneous; for in caſe of a retentive ſubſoil, a 
part only of the ſurface or flood-water will be 
drained by the furrows, whilſt the ſoil, relie ved 
merely at the ſurface, remains all winter, poachy, 
wet and cold. Nor am I convinced of the utility 
of narrowing the ridges, in this caſe, being more 
inclined to give a preference to the broad, rounded 
beds of the Flaitders* culture. I muſt-ou n, I have 
witneſſed ſtriking good effefts from ſurface-drain- 
ing, when at the ſame time, the lowermoſt ditch 
nas been caft afreſh, to a conſiderable depth and 
plenty of earth carted upon the different ſinks in 
the field, where the water had been accuſtomed to 
lodge. Much land there is at preſent, lying in a 
wet and unproductive ſtate, which demands no other 
remedy. It will ſometimes happen, that the ſwampy, 
or dependent parts of a field, are in its centre, and 
that always in a ſtate of bog in the winter ſea- 
fon ; the cafting a pond, to a conſiderable depth, 
on the ſpot, will completely drain the piece, whilſt 
it may ſerve other uſeful purpoſes. 

The advantages of draining, however unac- 
countably neglected, are as plain as day-light, and 
to be obliged to repeat them is a tireſome. and diſ- 
, couraging taſk : amongſt them muſt not be forgot- 
ten, the preſervation of ſheep ſrom the rot, and 
theeradication of flags, ruſhes, and other aquatie 
weeds, which are to be ridded by no other means, 
than by cutting off the ſupply of their natural ele- 
ment, and which generally delight in a good ſoil, 
well worth the expence of improvement. In ma- 
ny fituations, the ſubterraneous and waſte-water 

h collected 
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de colle ted and reſerved in proper reeeptacles, with 
1d convenient fluices, for the purpoſe of Irrigatian, 
0 would render a moſt abundant profit. 
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